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The Path to Peace* 


ARTHUR H. COMPTON 
Washington University, St. Louis 


1. Recently at Paris I shared in writing into the program 
of the United Nation’s Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization a definition of peace. “Peace,” so this statement 
reads, “is not the mere absence of hostilities. It is rather a 
condition of mutual confidence, harmony of purpose and co- 
ordination of activities in which free men and women can live 
a satisfactory life.” 


Our victory in the recent war has not brought us such 
peace. True peace has yet to be won. 


You, young men and women, many of whom have worked 
so hard to bring victory, are asking, “How can we get peace? 
What can we do that will enable us to live with confidence, 
where our efforts to supply our own needs will be in harmony 
with the needs of the world? We want to build a society that 
will last.” 


At the meeting of the UNESCO last December, the as- 
sembled nations voted 6 million dollars for this year to educate 
the world for peace. President Truman has just signed a bill 
that will give Europe 400 million to remove the threat of 
starvation. At Washington the armed forces are asking, I 
believe, for over 10,000 million to meet our military require- 
ments. Our government is asked to aid Greece and Turkey and 
other nations with additional support in money and men as 
they attempt to place their houses in order. 


We already have heavy burdens, thrown on us by the war. 
We had hoped to cut our national budget and save our strength 
for future demands. Must we now make further sacrifices? 


The answer is clear. You who have fought valiantly to 
victory will not want your nation to let itself drift carelessly 


* A Commencement address, delivered at the University of Nebraska, June 9, 1947. 
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into the holocaust of another war, when by following the 
clearly marked path of service to the world we can win for 
ourselves and our children, safety, prosperity, and the respect 
of mankind. 


2. Now is the time of crisis. Our nation faces today 
decisions no less fateful than those made in December of °41. 
They must be made, however, without the dramatic shock of 
an enemy attack. The decision is, nevertheless, like that follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor, a choice between the easy, self-centered 
course that leads to weakness and eventual disaster, and the 
hard course of decisive unselfish action necessary for strength, 
prosperity and peace. 


The decision will not wait. Failure to act will mean that 
we have chosen to deny responsibility for the parts of the 
world that look to us for help. If we fail them, they must 
abandon freedom as we know it if they are to survive. 


Determined action now to aid the world in regaining the 
strength needed to live will meet with universal response. 
Such action will form the basis for a great human growth in 
which we will share. It will bring the cordial good-will of the 
world that is our only lasting assurance of national safety. 
Failure to do our part now when it is needed will not only 
result in a pauperized world in which our own prosperity will 
be impossible. It will call upon us also the intensified hate of 
all nations which can eventually spell nothing but disaster. 


The problem is not a new one. But perhaps never before 
has it been presented to a nation so clearly. “‘Whoever wants 
to preserve his own life will lose it, and who loses his life 
for me will find it.”” For two thousand years this lesson of the 
great Teacher has been hard for individuals to accept in 
spite of its repeated demonstration in the lives of men. Now 
a great nation is faced with the same decision. Does our best 
future lie in looking to our own immediate needs, or will our 
-best future require sacrificial aid to our recent allies and 
enemies ? 
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We think our own conditions are difficult. Where are the 
houses for us to live in? How can we pay for our food and 
clothes with prices going up and up? Even these questions, 
when we pause to think, we know are minor beside the great 
one, How can we bring the confidence that we can continue to 
live a satisfying life as free men and women? 


When we take a fair look at the conditions facing us, there 
is only one answer. Our own welfare, very possibly our very 
survival, demands our utmost effort in aiding a starving and 
disorganized world around us. In the visible future, when a 
disillusioned and vengeful world becomes rearmed and turns 
against those who failed it in their extremity, there will result 
an inevitable cataclysm. A bold choice aimed toward helping 
all nations to share in the full life that modern technology 
makes possible can mean unparalleled world prosperity and 
human satisfactions. It will have this result if the choice gains 
the whole hearted support of the people of the United States. 


Several of us here this morning shared in making atomic 
energy available to man. Much has been said about the atomic 
age requiring reorientation of our lives. ‘Modern man is obso- 
lete,"” Norman Cousins has told us. We have tried to interpret 
this reorientation in terms of control of atomic energy. Such 
control is indeed important; but the reorientation required by 
the atomic age is vastly more fundamental. It is no less than 
a change of heart. The choice now before us is in fact typical 
of what the atomic age demands. 


Nothing less than a choice based on the common good of 
man is now safe. There may have been a time when men could 
afford to be selfish when one might trust that by following his 
own interests the good of all would result. It is this man who 
is obsolete, the man who looks after his own affairs, and trusts ° 
God, or the state, or the laws of social evolution to make his 
actions contribute to the common welfare. In the present 
highly specialized and closely coordinated world, we cannot 
thrive unless those around us share our prosperity. Our 
individual growth depends on the possibilities of the com- 
munity of which we are a part. Our nation’s welfare likewise 
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depends on the healthy life and cooperative spirit of our neigh- 
boring nations. To such an extent has this become true that 
the first element in national safety is now no longer the ability 
of our armed forces to repel an invasion. Our safety against 
attack now demands rather making our services so valuable 
to our neighbors that they cannot afford to fight us. 


Our reorientation must be toward considering first what 
we can do to make ourselves necessary to the welfare of our 
fellows. “The greatest among you shall be the servant of all” 
is no longer merely a guide to the life of happiness. In the 
atomic age, it expresses the condition for survival. 


3. I was asked recently to prepare a statement for the 
War Department outlining, as I saw them, the conditions upon 
which the safety of our nation must depend. The first notable 
fact is that, because of purely military considerations, no one 
can see how war with our nation can develop within the next 
ten years. It is the more distant dates, perhaps twenty or 
thirty years hence, for which our precautions against war must 
be taken. If we consider such a possible future war, several 
factors immediately show themselves as basic to nationa’ 
security: first, the armed forces available for defense; second, 
international political adjustments; third, economic relations 
with our neighbors; fourth, world-wide education for peace; 
and fifth, the general, over-all strength of the nation. 


What protection can armed forces give? Of major na- 
tional concern is the fact that, looking ahead twenty years, 
neither we nor any other nation can expect to be able to protect 
its people from wide-spread destruction and extensive casual- 
ties if war should come. Military preparations may reduce 
this destruction, and by ensuring a destructive reply may 
greatly reduce the probability of attack. Perhaps advance 
*preparation could bring eventual victory, but this would be 
only after we had ourselves been severely injured. Neither 
use nor elimination of atomic bombs can solve our problem. 
Before the atomic bomb we already had destructive armadas 
of airplanes, of supersonic rockets, and yet more terrible means 
of mass destruction are rumored. The development of destruc- 
tive devices has shown too many possibilities for us to suppose 
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that wars may be made free of serious danger to mankind 
merely because we may get under control the one latest and 
most dramatic weapon. 


Nor can we have great faith in political adjustments as a 
basis for lasting peace. These adjustments are important, for 
they determine the framework within which the nations must 
work together. In fact, we may hope that the United Nations 
will develop in time into a world government that can keep 
our international house in order. But not even the signing of 
the constitution of our own United States was sufficient to pre- 
vent two generations later the outbreak of a great civil war. 
Still less have treaties between different nations prevented 
armed conflict when their interests have clashed. 


Much more effective sources of peace are our economic 
and cultural ties. If our nation is now firmly united, the 
reason is primarily because we have come to depend upon each 
other in all aspects of our lives. Together we can do many 
things which separately would be difficult or impossible. Each 
part of our country makes its essential contribution to our 
total life. Our industry and our commerce is nation wide. Our 
press and our radio do not stop at state boundaries. If a flood 
causes disaster in the Ohio Valley, help from all the nation 
brings relief. If the economic life of Tennessee is handicapped 
by erosion and floods, a TVA development enables its people 
again to contribute their important share to the nation’s 
economy. Nebraska, like every other state, needs the nation, 
and the nation needs Nebraska. 


Similarly the surest basis for peace with other countries 
is their need for what we supply them in the ordinary course 
of our normal relations. Our nation now finds itself almost 
alone in having what is needed for a vigorous industrial devel- 
opment. Europe and the Far East are short of food and fuel 
and shelter. The economy of many nations is weakened or 
shattered. What we can do to help the recovery of a war- 
stricken world may be limited. But the limited amount repre- 
sents a great opportunity. Here is a chance to make ourselves 
a living part of the life of other nations. 
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Not long, as the life of nations goes, can we keep military 
superiority. Political agreements are unreliable safeguards. 
Economicially we are, however, by far the world’s greatest 
power. In helping to rebuild the world’s economy, and in 
stabilizing its government is thus our most important and 
surest path to national safety. 


Such a choice means heavy investments in foreign under- 
takings. These investments will be by government loans and 
by private enterprise. We shall need to send men and women 
abroad in large numbers to see that our responsibilities are 
looked after. These men and women will go to foreign lands 
to help in guiding the course of affairs and to do the daily 
tasks for which our help is needed. It will be necessary to 
invite increasing numbers of persons to visit us, in order that 
they may learn our ideas and our way of working and thus to 
make possible coordinating our efforts in doing our common 
jobs. We must be prepared to do the policing necessary to 
ensure the success of our efforts abroad and the safety of 
those who work. 


Why do we need thus to engage so deeply in activities 
beyond our shores? For the simple reason that the world now 
needs our help. And if we do not give this help, the world will 
suffer through until it finds a way to live without us. The result 
will be a world divided against itself with ours eventually the 
minority and losing side. Entering fully now into the world’s 
enterprise will on the other hand mean for us greater oppor- 
tunity for growth. As we aid in strengthening the world’s 
life and culture we ourselves will have a double portion of that 
increasing strength. 


We have said that peace is a condition of mutual con- 
fidence, harmony of purpose and coordination of activities in 
which free men and women can live a satisfactory life. Is not 
full participation in the tasks of the world our direct path to 


such peace? 


4. Last October I was talking with Niels Bohr, Denmark’s 
first citizen, who is the father of modern atomic theory and 
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who shared our work in building the bomb. “What the world 
needs most just now,” he said with all the earnestness at his 
command, “is for United States to take decisive moral leader- 
ship. For generations the nations have looked to the United 
States as the land of hope, of freedom and of good will. That 
view is not gone, but it has been shaken. Your country,” he 
said, ““won the war with a burst of strength at which we mar- 
velled, but with a ruthlessness which made us pause. Your 
armadas of planes bombarded cities of questionable military 
importance. We viewed with horror the use of your atomic 
bombs. We saw reason for your actions, but we are wondering 
what you mean. What indeed is in the heart of the American 
giant? Are his intentions good or ill? Or is he, as some would 
have us think, merely self-centered in his thoughts? 


“A decisive moral act by the United States now would 
answer these questionings,” came his intense whisper. “New 
hope would stir. The people of the world would take courage 
once more with your leadership to start building again the 
life they want.” 


I wish I could pass on to you the eager, almost pathetic 
hope of that appeal. He made it to me as if he thought I could 
do something about it. I felt so helpless. 


And yet, had I not seen the birth of the bomb that stopped 
short the war in Japan? First there was the handful of 
scientists who convinced themselves that the weapon could be 
made, then the technical leaders of the nation, then the Presi- 
dent and the military chiefs, and the heads of industries, and 
with them a million Americans willingly and with determina- 
tion joined the crusade. And the task would ordinarily have 
been considered a foolhardy venture. 


So here likewise we have the challenge to do a great task 
which must not fail. This task is no less than to make our 
nation see the course it must follow. We must turn our giant 
strength toward aiding men throughout the world to build 
for themselves worthy lives. It is a task our nation can 
do. It is our surest way to safety, our only way to the economic 
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stability of our nation and the world, the best way to the full 
growth of our own people. 


5. This then is our job from here on. Immediately de- 
cisions are being made by Washington’s high councils. We 
pray they may be wise. Our nation must be given a chance to 
take its full share of the world’s burdens, heavy though 


they be. 


But the task to which our nation is called is a continuing 
one. We must take our part in supplying the food, in building 
and carrying on the industry and the commerce that will bind 
the nations together, in guiding the growth of governments, in 
helping to solve the knotty disputes that are inevitable in a 
rapidly changing world. We must add our share to the world’s 
store of knowledge. Many of these jobs will be thankless and 
unsung. All of them, if well done and in a spirit of constructive 
cooperation, will help to give those who follow us a brighter 
world. 


Here is the reward of a nation that has emerged victorious 
from the most disastrous of all wars. That reward is the task 


and opportunity of building peace. 


We need to be needed. Now our help is welcome. Perhaps 
never has history offered a people such an opportunity to lead 
the world to peace and greater destiny. 


The strength that has made our nation great is its faith 
in the value of human spirit, and the implementing of that 
faith by the powers of science and technology. The same 
science that has helped to strengthen us has likewise given us 
a world order in which, as never before, all peoples depend on 
cach other. In this new world, our very survival depends upon 
serving each other. 


In this dark hour of the suffering of mankind, our nation 
is thus called on for further sacrifice. Does not our victory 
give us the right to concentrate on our own comforts, we ask? 
The law of life in the new world order is that our only right 
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is to serve the society of which we are a part. By this basic 
law, it is only through service to the world that a nation can 
continue to live, that it can grow to greatness, that its citizens 
can develop their full manhood. Never has a generation faced 
a greater challenge, a greater opportunity. Let us choose the 
path of service, and live. 


Pharmaceutical Education and Industrial Research’ 


GEORGE D. BEAL 


Assistant D.rector, Melicn Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chairman of the Council, American Pharmaceutical Association 


My thesis today is that a properly designed, properly ad- 
ministered curriculum in pharmacy provides a sound basic 
training for persons who plan to devote their lives to industrial 
science. In order to determine whether this is true, it would 
be well to consider this educational program from the stand- 
point of the function of pharmacy. Does the profession of 
pharmacy, in its several branches, parallel the principal func- 
tions of industry? Viewed in all its departments, there seems 
to be the required similarity. 


The similarity is probably not apparent to the casual ob- 
server. That which meets the eye of the man on the street is 
the corner drug store. In the public eye the practice of phar- 
rnacy is a retail business. According to location that business 
extends from the purveyance of medicinal agents, health 
goods, and sick-room supplies, through the distribution of cos- 
metics, toiletries and tobacco to a very general confectionery 
and lunch-room business, with a news-stand on the side, until 
in many instances the operations are those of a general mer- 
cnandising: store. 

* Address delivered at an inaugural symposium in honor of President George D. 


Stoddard at the College of Pharmacy of the University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois, May 
15, 1947 
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When the general public or even member- of another 
profession fail to recognize the professional role of pharmacy, 
it is because their eyes have been filled and their minds con- 
fused by the restaurant and racket-store features. Pharma- 
cists speak of this and that having been taken out of the hands 
of pharmacy. What they should say, and what too many will 
not admit, is that a segment of the profession has lost its grip 
on something through inattention. They blame others for 
grasping, whereas they should chide themselves for negligence. 


During the past fifty years a very large part of the retai! 
pharmaceutical trade has been devoted to the promotion of 
wholly unrelated miscellaneous lines, each added as a potential 
profit maker. Miscellaneous manufacturers and wholesale dis- 
tributors have encouraged this, they having in mind the long 
hours during which pharmacies remain open, thus extending 
the time during which their products are available to the 
casual shopper homeward bound from the movies or the care- 
less shopper in the residential neighborhood. Even all-night 
lunch-rooms have closed because they could not meet the com- 
petition of the lunch features of the drug store soda fountain. 
And, to a large extent overlooking the fact that they were 
first of all guilty of encroaching on the fields of other retail 
businesses, pharmacists, encouraged by many of their editorial 
writers and association leaders, vocally and bitterly resent 
advances made by other retail outlets in adding to their stock 
in trade profitable items from the drug business that do not 
require too much professional knowledge for their distribution. 
Pharmacists are encouraged by detail men and experts on 
store management to put even numerous pharmaceutical mis- 
cellany on a self service basis, their only professional contri- 
bution being the wrapping of the package and ringing the 
cash register. Then they go to the state capital and prate 
about their professional responsibility, in order to prevent 
another respectable retail outlet from doing the same thing. 
To many people it seems incomprehensible that a large part 
of the pharmaceutical curriculum is not devoted to training 
in methods of business administration. Actually -the major 
training that a young pharmacist receives along these lines 
is obtained while he is serving his store apprenticeship. Hence, 
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it is a trade-perpetuated custom, that has never intensively 
been made a part of the curriculum in pharmacy in many 
schools. 


What are the real functions of pharmacy? From the time 
the apothecary first appears in history, his task has been the 
preparation of therapeutic agents in such manner that they 
are most acceptable and effective for the relief of illness. Lit- 
erature, both Biblical and profane, classical and otherwise, 
refers to the “art” of the apothecary. Because the element of 
compounding has entered into the apothecary’s daily duties 
from the beginning of time, it has been regarded as a “mys- 
tery” that developed into science, while other retail distribu- 
tions have been only trades. The responsibilities of pharmacy 
therefore include all the services involved in the preparation of 
medicines, from the collection or manufacture of the crude 
raw material to the final compounding of the physician’s pre- 
scription. Among the responsibilities are: 


1. The collection or production of raw materials. 

2. The identification and evaluation by assay of those raw 
materials. 

3. The production, by extraction, synthesis, or refining, of pharma- 
ceutical chemicals and drug educts. 

4. The control, by appropriate supervision and analytical tech- 
niques, of manufacturing operations, 

5. The adequate preservation of pharmaceuticals, including the 
selection and evaluation of containers, and the determination of 
proper storage conditions and the effects of deterioration. 

6. Collaboration in the establishment of the therapeutic worth of 
a product, including the selection of the most appropriate form 
for administration. 


~) 


Quality control during distribution, including the enforcement of 
pure drug laws. 

8. And, finally, the last act, which the public sees, retail distribu- 
tion, including the compounding of prescriptions. 


There are two major divisions into which science falls: 
pure and applied. Pharmacy very definitely belongs in the 
second group. Most scientists are today willing to admit that 
there is no sharp dividing line between the two classes, that 
no scientific conclusion is so abstract, so far away in the 


| 
| 
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ethereal blue, that there is no possibility of it coming to a 
practical application; and none so practical that it does not 
in some way substantiate a theoretical conclusion. While phar- 
macy falls into the second category because of its very practical 
applications in the maintenance or restoration of public health, 
it also belongs there because it represents the related practical 
applications of chemistry, physics, and the biological sciences. 


Pharmacists have always taken great pride in pointing 
out how many of the earlier chemical discoveries were made 
by apothecaries. The discovery of chlorine by Scheele, of 
iodine by Courtois, and the alkaloidal discoveries of Derosne, 
Serturner, and Pelletier and Caventou are made much of, 
especially around Pharmacy Week. Likewise we note that 
Liebig’s “Annalen,” in which so much of the world’s great 
chemical literature has appeared, was originally the “Annalen 
der Pharmazie.”” This, however, became the “Annalen der 
Pharmacie und Chemie,” next the “Annalen der Chemie und 
Pharmazie,” until finally it is today ‘“Annalen der Chemie.” 
This is said to be symbolic of the growing apart of chemistry 
as a separate science, much to the credit of chemistry. It also 
indicates that many of the practitioners of pharmacy were 
becoming addicted to its commercial! side, and that they were 
content to take such developments as were brought to them by 
those of other fields. Pharmacy, having become somewhat 
pulled apart at the seams, is trying to pull itself together once 
more. 


American pharmacy has passed through a series of peri- 
ods in its development, whether one be thinking of the source 
of the drugs or of the style of professional practice. When a 
formal pharmaceutical practice began in America it was 
directed very much by the traditions and practices of the 
physicians and apothecaries who had come over from the 
old world. The mineral salts used were of course the same: 
among vegetable drugs were sought out the counterparts of 
those formerly used. Because large areas of the country were 
only sparsely settled, formal medicine became modified as to 
use of drugs by grandmotherly lore and also by gradually 
acquired contacts with the practices of Indian medicine men. 
The mechanics of pharmacy also adhered to tradition resulting 
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in a continuation of the old world use of teas, tinctures and 
wines. 


American pharmacy, however, from its beginning has not 
been held back for centuries by the very slow growth of sci- 
ence, nor by the fact that science was practically non-existent. 
Since many men of scientific attainment or manner of think- 
ing were also likely to be original thinkers along other lines 
as well, thev were frequently found among those colonists 
who crossed the ocean to escape the conservatism and oppres- 
tion of Europe. Colonization began during the period of renais- 
sance in arts and letters, and just when science was beginning 
to throw aside the monkly robe of the closet philosopher. 
Friends in America were in correspondence with friends back 
home, they heard of scientific advances as they appeared, and 
exchanged their own thoughts thereon. Thus, they were not 
held down to the crudest use of natural remedies, but at an 
early date began some chemical manufacturing. Efforts were 
made to systematize medical and pharmaceutical practice at 
the same time that our own governmental methods were being 
systematized. Witness the production of a pharmacopoeia for 
the use of the military hospital of the Continental Army at 
Lititz, Pa., in 1776, the publication of a pharmacopoeia by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society in 1808, based on the then cur- 
rent Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, and one by the New York 
Hospital in 1816. The originators of the Massachusetts Phar- 
macopoeia had hoped to make it national in scope, but failed 
of obtaining the necessary cooperation When the New York 
Ilospital Pharmacopoeia appeared, however, it became appar- 
ent that before long there would be serious confusion of 
authority, so Lyman Spalding four vears later had little diffi- 
culty in persuading the medical societies and colleges to join 
with him in organizing the United States Pharmacopoeiai 
Convention. American pharmacists, particularly their few 
colleges of pharmacy, had their scientific position so well con- 
solidated that by 1840 they were rendering valuable assistance 
in pharmacopoeial revision and in 1850 they were invited to 
become members of the Convention, fully activating that joint 
venture that today is regarded as the foremost work of its 
kind in the world. 
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While pharmacy and medicine were depending exclu- 
sively upon natural inorganic and organic drugs and their 
salts, botanical explorations were further extending the use 
of vegetable drugs and their derivatives. We may therefore 
speak of this as the botanical era of pharmacy, and consider 
that it was active until about 1880. The development of 
mechanization, when machines and larger manufacturing ap- 
paratus began to replace hand and laboratory scale operations, 
began about 1840 and grew most rapidly between 1880 and 
1910. The demand for uniformity in strength of preparation, 
representing the inception of the period of scientific control, 
started when people began to migrate from one part of the 
country to another, and coincides interestingly with the rapid 
growth of steam transportation after 1860. The trend to bio- 
logical products, introducing bacteriological and glandular 
drugs, leading up to such things as vitamins and hormones, 
was born about 1890, although Scheffer invented the salt 
process for isolating pepsin from gastric juice in 1872 and 
Fairchild produced scaled pepsin in 1879. The replacement 
of. natural drugs with those of laboratory origin, involving 
chemical reconstruction, parallels the progress of chemical 
science. But the actual use of the laboratory in this way comes 
so late in the last century that we may say that the era of 
chemical synthesis actually began about 1900. 


Since we are considering the role of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation in industrial progress, I hope it is not presuming too 
much upon your patience to relate briefly the major develop- 
ments in pharmaceutical industry in America. One of the 
cldest manufacturing lines in the field of pharmaceutical 
chemistry began in 1812 as Farr and Kunzi, later operating 
under the name of Powers and Weightman. The Rosengarten 
family began similar operations in 1829, and early in the 
present century effected a merger as Powers-Weighman-Ros- 
engarten Company. In the late eighties the well known Ger- 
man firm of E. Merck established an American branch, which 
later came into control of the American branch of the family, 
and later, by absorption of the Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Company became Merck and Company Incorporated. Two 
other American houses that have long taken a prominent part 
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in the manufacture of pharmaceutical chemicals are Charles 
Pfizer and Sons and Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. And in 
naming these specifically we mean no disparagement to a num- 
ber of other chemical manufacturers of pharmaceutical im- 
portance who have contributed largely to professional de- 
velopment. 


Among the names that have added largely to the progress 
of pharmaceutical manufacturing we find E. R. Squibb and 
Sons; Parke, Davis and Company (originally Parke, Duffield 
and Company, then Parke, Jennings & Company) ; Sharp and 
Dohme (begun by the pharmacist Alpheus P. Sharp, later 
2bsorbing the H. K. Mulford Company); Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany; Abbott Laboratories; The Upjohn Company; Wm. 8. 
Merrell; E. L. Patch; William R. Warner; John Wyeth; Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Company; Smith, Kline and French; and 
many others. 


Mechanical operations for processing drugs were slow to 
develop, it being near the middle of the past century when 
drugs were powdered in other than a mortar. One of the first 
examples of large-scale milling was the use of a stone paint 
raill by Charles Hagner of Philadelphia to powder cream of 
tartar. The French used percolators in 1813 for clarifying 
sugar solutions with bone-black, and in 1815 Count Real used 
a percolator for drug extractions, but European and Ameri- 
can pharmacists generally preferred to make their tinctures 
by maceration. The first serious studies on percolation were 
made by William Proctor and Dr. Squibb. But a lack of re- 
finement of what we now call chemical engineering caused 
niany to fear the destruction of active principles by heat while 
percolates were being concentrated. During the 70’s, for ex- 
ample, Parke, Davis and Co. advertised “we neither percolate 
nor use heat in any form,” although shortly afterwards they 


were among the first to adopt large scale percolation and 
vacuum evaporation. Today, as every pharmacist knows, hand 
cperations of any sort are required for only the most extem- 
poraneous of preparation, and mechanization has been a tri- 
umph of American pharmaceutical manufacturing. In addi- 
tion, new mechanizations are continually being developed for 
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the production of new drugs or for the preparation of their 
dosage forms. 


Science has advanced with engineering in pharmaceutical 
operations, the research laboratories providing new drugs to 
challenge the skill of the pharmaceutical engineers in their 
manufacture, and the control laboratories testifying to the 
precision of the manufacturing operations. Standardization 
has been one of the great contributions of scientific and in- 
dustrial pharmacy during the past century. The majority of 
manufacturing operations were initiated, supervised and 
carried out by pharmacists, and done in accordance with the 
art of the apothecary. Standardization of procedure preceded 
that of the product. Standardization first established a ratio 
of quantity of preparation to quantity of drug for convenience 
in dosing, then turned its attention to the maintenance of 
potency. The private journal (Ephemeris) of Edward R. 
Squibb (Volume 9 beginning in 1869 being the earliest avail- 
able) shows how he began to work upon process standardiza- 
tion. He controlled the purity of ether and the strength of 
alcohol by means of the pycnometer, studied the extraction 
of more than thirty vegetable drugs, worked on the assay of 
opium, and recorded scientific data on chloral, cocaine, chloro- 
form, amy! nitrite and atropine. 


Parke, Davis and Company in 1879 announced a line of 
standardized extracts beginning with “Liquor Ergotae Purifi- 
catus.”” Believing the active principle of the drug to be “sclero- 
tic acid,” a rubric for the preparation was stated in these 
words “10 cc of the normal liquid require, for complete pre- 
cipitation, 100 cc. of a solution containing 1 per cent of crystal- 
lized lead acetate.”” Some of the earliest assay procedures for 
extraction of alkaloidal drugs consisted only of the volumetric 
precipitation of organic bases by Mayer’s reagent, potassium- 
mercuric iodide. Among the pharmaceutical leaders who pi- 
oneered in laboratory control were A. B. Lyons, Charles 
Caspari, Jr., Alfred R. L. Dohme and Herman Engelhardt. 


We can all of us take pride in the fact that the use of 
laboratory control of manufacturing operations in pharmacy 
was both seriously considered and practiced by pharmaceutical 
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industry when the larger part of American industry thought 
it either an expensive luxury or a silly fad, when Andrew 
Carnegie was viewed with suspicion by his fellow iron-masters 
for saying that a chemist in the laboratory could better deter- 
mine the quality of iron than the eye of the blast-furnace 
foreman. 


With the advance in knowledge of chemical methods of 
drug control, it became more and more apparent that chemical 
control could not satisfy the entire needs of the profession. 
It was then impossible chemically to characterize the active 
principles of some drugs, and others showed chemical char- 
acteristics that did not agree with their therapeutic behavior. 
As physiologists devised methods for measuring physiological 
reactions, it became possible to determine the strength of 
drugs that did not respond to chemical test. Probably the first 
biologically assayed preparation on the market was an extract 
of ergot introduced in 1894, the same drug that introduced 
the chemically standardized line fifteen years earlier. It was 
not long thereafter that the bio-assay of digitalis was begun. 
Over fifty years of experience with these particular drugs has 
not brought knowledge to a state where there is no acrimoni- 
cus discussion when pharmacologists get together, but bio- 
assays have made safe and effective the use of some of our 
most valuable drugs. 


Fifty years ago in the United States a scientific education, 
outside of the public health profession of medicine and the 
engineering fields, was looked upon primarily as a preparation 
for those who intended to enter the teaching profession, or as 
a qualification for research in academic circles. Business men, 
and particularly industrialists, were self-made in a large 
measure. Industrial leaders were often men who had risen 
from the bench because of their native ability. They prided 
themselves upon being practical men, and as practical men 
had no love, or at most only tolerated those persons who dealt 
in scientific and technical theory. Chemists might be tolerated 
in control laboratories, but their judgment was outweighed 
by that of the men of practical experience in the operating 
department of an industry. There were industrial research 
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laboratories in some industries outside of pharmacy, and some 
distinguished names, but the relatively small number of gradu- 
ates from the scientific schools and the membership of the 
scientific societies, outside of the teaching profession, testified 
to the little thought given to the value of scientific guidance 
in industry. 


Robert Kennedy Duncan, who devised the system of in- 
dustrial fellowships that was to eventuate as Mellon Institute, 
pointed out to his American readers that the technical pre- 
eminence .of Germany in chemical industries was due to the 
fact that the leaders of German industry and finance alone 
had the vision of the worth of the knowledge in the reservoirs 
of their universities. He called attention to the partnerships 
that actually existed, that German scientists could go for 
support to manufacturers and bankers, and that the latter, 
having technical problems too deep for their own solution, 
could go to those same scientists for the leadership and relief 
that science could give. His teaching, and that of a few other 
publicists for science, together with the examples of the way 
in which those who had decided to take science into their 
confidence had profited thereby, emboldened others to take the 
same steps, with results that rapidly became apparent. 


Industrial research laboratories today serve every con- 
ceivable field of manufacturing. The number of personnel 
employed ranges from one into the hundreds or several thous- 
ands, if all of the research and development activities of some 
of the large corporations be considered as a unit. The principal 
criterion that determines whether a laboratory group is en- 
titled to be called a research laboratory is whether it is en- 
gaged in looking toward the future. It is most important that 
an industry look forward always to what it may be doing in 
ten to twenty years. In order to picture this it must give 
thought to what its competitors in the same line of products 
may be doing. Such a look into the future is always consid- 
ered by some executives a figment of the imagination. But 
whatever prediction is made, it must not be discounted if it is 
based upon an accurate appraisal of the present state of 
knowledge, with particular attention to the trends which 
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theoretical investigations seem to be taking, coupled with a 
careful look at present sources of raw materials or what 
seem to be becoming buyers’ tastes. 


I have never been able to agree with many research di- 
rectors and still more business executives that effective re- 
search related to industry can only be carried out by those 
highly skilled in the art of that particular industry. Let me 
use the homely illustration of the village half-wit who re- 
covered the strayed horse after the village had searched for 
hours without success. His explanation was as follows: “I just 
thought .. . if I was a horse where would I go?.. . and 
there he was.” This fellow tried to project himself into the 
thinking of a horse, the supposedly normal citizens had con- 
fined their thinking to where the horses had been found in 
the past. The specialists of an industry are usually the most 
valuable men for a task of “trouble shooting.” Their intimate 
knowledge of the relationship of operations in a sequence tells 
them almost automatically when something is out of step. 


When it comes to venturing for a new process or product, 
many specialists in the line to be improved are actually handi- 
capped by their experience. The fact that a thing has always 
been done a certain way is an almost irresistible push away 
from a new path. Not many years ago methanol and acetone 
were entirely primary and secondary products of the destruc- 
tive distillation of wood. The proccesses were simple and the 
cuantities of wood available for distillation were entirely 
adequate. The wood distillers were certain that nothing could 
challenge their supremacy, and therefore did nothing to deter- 
mine whether there might be cheaper sources. Ammonia, like- 
wise, was a by-product from coking of coal. Today there is 
some requirement for charcoal, and a large demand for coke. 
However, the quantities of methanol, acetone, and ammonia 
so obtained fall short of actual requirements. Methanol and 
ammonia today are made by catalytic synthesis in the vapor 
phase, and many other important chemicals likewise are pro- 
duced by reactions in which air, natural gas, or the gaseous 
by-products of petroleum refining furnish the raw materials. 
The assumption was made by the Japanese that silk could 
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never be replaced, but synthetic fibers are made in such variety 
that silk today is but one of the quality textile fibers. 


When it comes to this type of looking into the future, the 
person most successful is, first of all, the one who has the 
soundest fundamental training in the basic sciences involved. 
There is, for example, a division of chemical knowledge that 
concerns itself with the structure of the cellulose molecule, or 
with the formulation of finishing agents for cotton yarns or 
fabrics. But the reactions of the cellulose molecule are closely 
related to the reactions of other polyvalent aliphatic alcohols 
and their ethers, and the chemistry of cotton textile finishing 
is largely the physical chemistry of emulsions. 


Therefore a person trained in the methods of investiga- 
tion, firmly grounded in the fundamental principles of chemis- 
try, is more likely to be a successful long-range prognosticator 
than the person who knows the tricks of the trade but is not 
too firmly grounded in the means by which these were estab- 
lished. Every so often we hear it said that a certain person 
undertook a problem because he did not know it could not be 
solved, and thereupon solved it. 


Another reason for the necessity of sound fundamental 
training to be fortified by experience in the methods of the 
investigator is that, due to economic changes the need for 
further research in a particular field may suddenly cease. 
Under such circumstances the over-specialized research worker 
may suffer. To take an entirely unrelated example, there are 
in a certain very large shirt factory a few men who spend all 
their time ironing, with heavy hand irons, the stiff bosoms of 
the dress shirts for which the company is famous, and to 
which they impart a wonderful polish. If the world’s best 
dressers decree the end of the boiled shirt for evening wear, 
these men are out of work, because all other shirts are ironed 
on steam-heated mechanical presses. 


A recent conversation comes to mind. I was interviewing 
a young man who would receive his doctorate this summer, 
and, like others, was looking for a job. His major, he said, 
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was organic chemistry, so I began to run over for him a num- 
ber of projects on which we might conceivably require help, 
and where we required a knowledge of organic chemistry. 
Such projects were reviewed as, preparation of hatters’ fur 
and use of synthetic fibers in making hatters’ felt, the felting 
of wool for industrial uses, utilization of paper mill waste, 
improvement in sewing thread, preparation of consumers’ 
specifications for dry goods, and other similar projects. He 
explained over again, as though I had failed to understand, 
that he wished to do research in organic chemistry, and of 
course had reference to synthetic chemistry. His desire to 
limit his field of activity te perhaps ten per cent of the total 
opportunities in organic chemistry will handicap him in seek- 
ing employment. For purposes of a doctoral thesis, synthetic 
chemistry offers one of the best avenues to successful comple- 
tion of a thesis, and also provides room for sound training in 
the fundamentals of the subject, but organic chemistry is much 
more fundamental to chemical research than the mere addi- 
tion to the list of new compounds. 


The broad applications to industry of chemistry are diffi- 
cult for the less experienced students to appreciate. While 
teaching, I was also responsible for arranging the annual plant 
inspection trips of our upperclassmen. One day, while visiting 
a large chemical manufactory in the Chicago district, the stu- 
dents were constantly asking to see the laboratory. Finally, 
in response to such a question, our guide pointed out a small 
building in the distance, and said, “That’s it.”” With evident 
disappointment this student then asked, ““‘But how many chem- 
ists have you?” To which the answer was, “About four hun- 
cred.” “Well, where are they?” To this our guide answered, 
“I’m a chemist.”” “And what do you do?” “Oh, I am superin- 
tendent of the sulfuric acid plant.” The fifteen students in 
that group then and there had their eyes opened to the im- 
portance of chemistry in industry. This same sort of thing 
had been pointed out to me nearly twenty years before in one 
of our large pharmaceutical houses, when my attention was 
directed to the compounding operations that must be carried 


out under the supervision of registered pharmacists. 
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As there are many things that pharmacists are called 
upon to do, it is desirable that the collegiate preparation of 
the pharmacist enable him to do these various things. Some 
of those things are daily duties, some are only possibilities. 
Formal courses of instruction in preparation for each of these 
possible duties are out of the question because they cannot be 
fitted into the curriculum. There is little utility in giving much 
formalized instruction to all students for duties they are sel- 
dom if ever called upon to perform. The subject matter of 
the curriculum should rather be calculated to enable the stu- 
dent, applying his professional knowledge, to accomplish those 


special things. 


The pharmaceutical curriculum is a curriculum in applied 
physical and biological sciences. Fundamentally, it is a chemi- 
cal curriculum, since pharmacy is, basically, the application 
of chemical knowledge and chemical procedures to the prepar- 
ation of remedial agents. The operations in the pharmaceuti- 
cal laboratory are, in general, basic chemical engineering op- 
erations, in which application is made of the general principles 
of chemistry and physics. Since the products of pharmaceutical 
operations are employed to influence life processes, pharmacy 
is also an applied biological science. Functionally, pharmacy 
refines natural products, or prepares products obtained by 
chemical or biological reactions, for the treatment of disease 
in accordance with the diagnosis and prescription of a physi- 
cian. The function of pharmacy therefore is on a professional 
level with the function of medicine, the one being unable to 
accomplish its desired end without the professional coopera- 
tion of the other. Neither is subordinate to the other. Phar- 
macy is essentially applied natural science, medicine, applied 
biological science. The two, together, hold public health in 
their hands. 


In every type of profession there is a large volume of 
routine work of a daily character that attracts no attention 
whatever, but is essential in the profession. One experienced 
structural engineer may conceive the plan for a huge bridge 
or a gigantic skyscraper. It requires uncounted hours on the 
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part of other engineers in the drafting room to produce the 
working drawings for which all stresses and details have been 
calculated and by which procurement and construction are 
ordered. Public attention is directed to the attorney who con- 
ducts examination of witnesses and addressés a jury, or who 
argues an important case before a supreme court. The vast 
volume of work of the legal profession occurs in the drawing 
of documents and the assembly of references to statutes and 
decisions. These back office occupations never reach the public 
eye. The completion of a professional education is only one 
stage of a professional apprenticeship. Successive apprentice- 
ships carry on office routine, and gradually emerge into junior 
executive positions from which advancement still continues. 
In every profession there are a series of levels, each successive 
one of increasing responsibility being of somewhat lesser area. 
These smaller areas of increasing responsibility are matched 
by the smaller number of persons of increasing ability and 
experience who can fill them. The old adage that there is 
always room at the top is usually true because of the many 
qualifications required of the man at the top. There is, how- 
ever, a level at which each professional worker may find his 
place. 


Whether or not a man is a member of a profession is not 
altogther a question of what is his occupation. A person may 
perform a scientific operation routinely, precisely observing 
all required steps, and still be only a workman, for he can at 
best pass only arbitrary judgment on what has occurred. On 
the other hand, he may approach each task as a new experi- 
ence, presenting some new conditions for his consideration. 
The state of mind, the approach to a project, and one’s manner 
of conducting that project determine whether one’s occupa- 
tion is professional, and not the surroundings or adjuncts 
among which the task is performed. The purpose of the sixty- 
five accredited colleges of pharmacy, the nine national associa- 
tions, the many state, county and local associations, and the 


thirty-six pharmaceutical periodicals of the country, is to train 
and aid pharmacists in attaining and maintaining that state 
of mind. 
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Having talked all around the profession of pharmacy, and 
scientific and industrial research, I should like as my finai 
chapter to discuss the relationship of research to our colleges 
of pharmacy. First, let us ask if research is only something 
attractive to brighten up the college, in the manner of a few 
good pictures? If it turns the college to better things, the 
answer is ‘Yes.” It is also a necessary thing, of the structure 
rather than the ornamentation. A keen teacher is an inquiring 
teacher, his mental process stimulated, causing him to bring 
new inspiration with his teaching. A college of pharmacy is 
primarily an undergraduate college, therefore nothing must 
interfere with the quality of teaching. But pharmaceutical 
laboratory directors frequently express regret that the phar- 
maceutical industry has not absorbed more pharmaceutical 
scientists. They explain, however, that so many pharmaceuti- 
cal students, in spite of the scientific background of their train- 
ing, have never developed a scientific manner of thinking. This 
lack, I fear, can far too often be laid at the doors of those 
who are supposed to train students in their habits of thought. 


Research training really begins at the graduate level, but 
under-graduate students must be inspired to reach that level. 
There is another need for rapid growth at the graduate level 
in addition to that for supplying industrial needs, and that is 
to develop a sufficient number of faculty replacements, and to 
make available more properly trained teachers to serve phar- 
maceutical education. The shortness of supply of top level 
teachers for the pharmacy curriculum is today the matter of 
most serious concern to the accrediting agencies. We would 
like to keep pharmaceutical education and pharmaceutical 
science just as far as possible in the hands of pharmaceutically 
trained personnel, and our investigative ability must be turned 
to study of the educational method as well as the pharma- 
ceutical product. 


In spite of criticisms that I have uttered or implied, I, 
nevertheless, insist that American pharmacy is a well balanced 
erganization. It began during pioneer life as a self-contained 
and self-sufficient profession. It took from the best of old- 
world science and added a new materia medica from a country 
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of great botanical richness. It pioneered in applying and adapt- 
ing engineering methods to its manufacturing industries, lead- 
ing the world in developing novel specialized automatic ma- 
chinery. It established a nation-wide system of professional 
education. It not only cooperated in securing, but actually 
initiated, needful regulatory legislation. It has very largely 
made its own standards of conduct both for men and mer- 
chandise. It has successfully combined scientific and com- 
mercial interests in one profession. 


But pharmacy today requires skilled specialists. Such 
needful persons must be hired where they can be found, and 
it will be the fault of pharmaceutical education if its gradu- 
utes do not flow into these positions. Pharmacy students who 
intend to embark upon truly scientific pursuits will find the 
avenue open, for in every research laboratory we have many 
assistants. There is more handwork than brain work in the 
research laboratory, and the lack of adequate assistance ham- 
pers the functioning of a brilliant brain. Students of phar- 
macy receive one of the best of manipulative trainings. They 
are among the best of raw material for apprenticeship to this 
scientific and industrial age. If our faculties are not strong 
enough to develop these apprentices, we must strengthen our 
faculties. If we raise our educational sights to encompass the 
research needs of pharmacy we also beneficiate it profession- 
ally. Pharmaceutical educatian and pharmaceutical practice 
of tomorrow are being determined in the teaching of students 
today. The trends in medicine show us what public health is 
to require of its servants. As you inaugurate a new president, 
you should inaugurate a new era. The State of Illinois has 
given you a wonderful opportunity, and the eyes of the state, 
the nation, and your profession the country over will be watch- 
ing you. You are indeed being called to greater things. Answer 
the call, and you justify the contention that you are a profes- 
sion. Fail, and you are tradesmen. 
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Progress in the Science of Pharmacy* 


MELVIN W. GREEN 


Director of the Laboratory, 
American Pharmaceutical Association, Washington, D. C. 


Those of you who have been practicing pharmacy for a 
long time are keenly aware of the rapidity with which the 
character of medication has been changing and the impact 
which that change has made on present day life expectancy. 
Fluidextracts, tinctures and elixirs of botanical drugs of 
questionable merit have given way to simple dosage forms of 
a high degree of potency. So-called tonics have become puri- 
tied vitamins, glandular powders have become potent natural 
or synthetic hormones and penicillin still reigns as king of 
the miracle drugs. 


This rapid appearance of new drugs of such remarkable 
potency brings with it an increased responsibility on the part 
of the pharmacist to keep informed on new developments so as 
to interpret these new drugs to the physician and to the 
public. To do this requires the pharmacist to read the pro- 
fessional pharmaceutical and medical journals. One of the 
services of the American Pharmaceutical Association is the 
publication of a journal in two editions, the Scientific Edition 
and the Practical Pharmacy Edition which present original 
articles and digests of original articles in the professional 
field. 


In days gone by the source of new drugs was largely 
based on exploring the plant and, to a certain extent, the 
animal kingdom, for drugs empirically tried in folk medicine. 
The transference from folk medicine to laboratory medicine 
necessitates a background upon which interpretation of new 
products can be made. 


Professional journals often appear to lack continuity 
because they carry articles on many phases of professional 
endeavor in one issue and frequently many issues have to be 
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read or scanned before the complete story can be told. It is 
with this in mind that I will try to trace a common thread 
through several recent developments with the hope that it 
will aid in providing background for developments already 
present and those yet to come in the science of pharmacy. 


Although many antiseptics have been used in medicine 
since antiquity, no hope of their rational use could be expected 
prior to the time of Pasteur and the development of the germ 
theory of disease. And here, perhaps, it should be pointed 
out that Pasteur and Joubert, as early as 1877, recognized the 
principle of antibiotics, when they discovered that if a culture 
of anthrax bacilli in wine was contaminated by organisms 
from the air, the anthrax bacilli were destroyed. In fact, in 
1889 bacteriologists knew considerable about the antagonism 
or micro-organisms for each other and had in mind the 
possible therapeutic use of this observation. 


But to get back to the story. After the germ theory of 
disease was established, attempts were made to sterilize instru- 
ments and tissues by using such general protoplasmic poisons 
as phenol and bichloride of mercury. As you pharmacists 
well know, agents of this type have such a toxic affinity for all 
of the tissues that at best they can be used only upon local 
application. 


Then came the great Ehrlich, a physician-chemist, who 
reasoned from the diversity in action of tissues and histologic 
stains that a great and fundamental principle must exist, 
to-wit, there must exist compounds which have a selective 
toxic affinity for the parasite with little or no effect on the 
host tissues. The year 1910 stands out in every pharmacists’s 
mind because in that year experimental drug number 606, 
arsphenamine, was found to have just that quality. 


In later years, Ehrlich’s dream was almost abandoned 
because the “great principle” did not appear to work in bac- 
terial diseases. Then in 1935 Domagk announced that pronto- 
sil, a rather complex yellow dye, was effective against infec- 
tions due to hemolytic streptococci. Shortly after, Trefoul 
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and others of the Pasteur Institute determined that it was the 
sulfonamides moiety of prontosil which was the active agent. 
As you well know, this was the signal for an avalanche of 
sulfanilamide many of which are highly efficacious with a mini- 
mum of toxic action to the patient. 


As exciting as is the adventure of organic chemistry in 
improving the sulfonamide nucleus, the work of Woods, Mc- 
Illwain and others is still more exciting, for here one finds 
a new idea as basic as that of Ehrlich—the principle of com- 
petitive inhibition. Isn’t it a curious thing, so reasoned 
these workers, that a chemical substance which has a low toxi- 
city for the higher animals and man should be so devastating 
to microbes. It seemed logical that the sulfonamide simply 
inhibited some enzyme controlling the respiration or nutrition 
of the microbe. But how? Woods showed that in the presence 
of para-aminobenzoic acid, a chemical relative of sulfanilamide. 
the sulfonamide was no longer effective. 


Shortly after this discovery it was learned that para- 
aminobenzoic acid is actually a vital element—a vitamin, if 
vou please—in the metabolism of many bacteria. This then 
gives us a rather simple explanation for the mode of action 
of this important group of drugs. The sulfonamide looks 
chemically sufficiently like para-aminobenzoic acid that it can 
go into or onto the cell in the same vital enzyme center. The 
sulfonamide cannot behave in the same manner in the vital 
cell processes, however, and in the meantime the para-amino- 
benzoic acid is blocked from the active center and so the 
activity of the cell is so materially reduced that the normal 
defense mechanism of the body has ample time to destroy the 
now sluggish bacteria. 


Possibly this phenomenon may be made more clear by 
the familiar key and lock analogy. It is often possible to 
cut a key whose markings are sufficiently like the original 
to fit the lock, but only one whose markings are exactly 
correct can work the tumblers. Here para-aminobenzoic 
acid is the key which will work the lock. Sulfanilamide is 
sufficiently like the para-aminobenzoic acid to fit the lock, but 
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it cannot turn the tumblers. In the meantime, as long as the 
false key is in the lock, the correct key cannot be inserted and 
the lock cannot be used. Here then is the birth of a new prin- 
ciple of drug action—competitive inhibition in enzyme systems. 


Now let us turn to the organic mercurial antiseptics. Their 
activity is presumed to be due to the mercury even though it is 
conditioned by the organic portion of the molecule. Many 
enzyme systems necessary for active respiration depend upon 
the reducing atmosphere produced by sulfhydryl groups—SH. 
These sufhydry!] groups readily react with mercury and are 
then no longer free sulfhydryl groups. The result is a depres- 
sion of the respiration of the bacterial cell either to the point 
of immediate death or until defense mechanisms can take over. 
An interesting new development is the reverse of the pro- 
cedure in the case of the new drug, British anti-Lewisite— 
BAL. BAL is a compound rich in free sulfhydryl! groups and 
consequently is useful as an antidote for certain metal poison- 
ings such as arsenic and mercury. It readily combines with 
the toxic mercury, rendering it innocuous so that it can be 
eliminated without damaging the kidneys. 


The exact mode of action of penicillin, streptomycin and 
other antibiotics is still unknown, but a very interesting pos- 
sibility may be suggested. All antibiotics about which any 
chemistry is known, contain at least potential natural metabo- 
lites in their molecule. For example, penicillin contains peni- 
cillamine, which is related to cysteine (an amino acid), strep- 
tomycin contains N-methyl glucosamine and gramicidin, the 
active portion of tyrothricin, is apparently a polypeptide con- 
taining several different amino acids. This in itself would be 
of little significance if it were not for the fact that in each 
case at least a part of these “natural” constituents are present 
as the unnatural stereoisomer. Amino acids occurring in nature 
belong to the so-called | series but part of the amino acids in 
gramicidin (tyrothricin) belong to the d series, a series not 
normally found in nature. Likewise, the penicillamine portion 
of the penicillin molecule belongs to the d series. The common 
giucosamine found in nature, on the other hand, is the d-glu- 
cosamine, but the glucosamine portion of the streptomycin be- 
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longs to the / or “unnatural” series. This all suggests that 
there may be competitive inhibition at this point. That is, 
possibly the portions of the antibiotic molecules which resemble 
natural metabolites enter the bacteria cells at the same point 
as the metabolite, but because they are in the “wrong” series 
they cannot function in the normal manner. This, of course, 
may only be an hypothesis at this time, but it seems to be 
significant that of all of the kinds of penicillin known to exist 
(G, F, dihydro-F, X and K) all of them contain d-penicillamine. 


Now let us turn back again for a moment to another de- 
velopment. Let us glance at these rather mysterious manifesta- 
tions known as the allergic diseases. The impetus for their 
study and understanding largely comes from the phenomenon 
of anaphylaxis. It was shown earlier that the symptoms of 
asthma and hayfever resembled anaphylactic shock as seen in 
the guinea pig. Then, just as in anaphylaxis, so in allergy, 
active and passive transfer could be demonstrated and more- 
over desensitization—the production of a refractory state by 
frequent small injections of the antigen—was applied with con- 
siderable success. In 1910——-what a significant year—Dale and 
Ludlow observed that many of the manifestations of anaphyl- 
axis and the drug histamine were similar. The idea stuck. 
Rest and colleagues showed in 1927 that histamine is a normal 
constituent in many tissues and later others showed that the 
histamine content of certain tissues was higher than normal 
during anaphylactic shock. While one cannot justify the con- 
cept of histamine being responsible for all manifestations of 
anaphylactic shock, there is no valid evidence against histamine 
being a potent, if not the central factor, in such reactions. In 
addition, many of the clinical manifestations of allergy and 
the hypersensitivity to cold are in this category. Further, 
Horton and others at the Mayo clinic succeeded in isolating a 
peculiar type of headache which they regarded as being caused 
by the release of histamine, and a certain degree of immunity 
to the syndrome has been established by desensitizing with 
minute doses of histamine. 


The result of these observations was an attempt, largely 
abortive, to use histaminase, an enzyme capable of destroying 
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histamine, therapeutically. But the more substantial attacks 
have had the idea of competitive action for their basis. Here 
again is the conception of competition that I previously out- 
lined. A substance is produced which has sufficient chemical! 
similarity to histamine to react with the same active centers 
with which histamine combines. The new substance, however, 
must not be capable of stimu!ating these active centers to pro- 
duce the same unfortunate physiological reactions as hista- 
mine. The histamine, then, has no place to attack and so is 
destroyed by the native histaminase and other enzymes before 
it has an opportunity to do its damage. This is the basis of the 
action of benadryl, pyribenzamine and certain other new anti- 
histamine drugs. These drugs, which are not entirely free 
from undesirable side effects, are effective in certain types of 
allergic manifestations and like other new drugs, no doubt 
these are actually only the first of a succession of effective 
agents in this class. 


No summary of progress in pharmacy would be complete 
at this time without mention of the new Pharmacopoeia and 
National Formulary. Both of these compendia reflect the prog- 
ress of the past five years in the medical and pharmaceutical 
fields. 


This progress can be measured, in part, by a glance at 
seme of the new admissions to these books. In the U.S. P. XIII 
one finds a number of new anti-infectives. The antibiotics are 
represented by penicillin calcium, penicillin sodium, penicillin 
injection in oil and wax, penicillin troches, and dental cones. 
Aithough the standardization of the antibiotics is a function 
of the Food and Drug Administration, by special Act of 
Congress, the presence of these antibiotics in the Pharma- 
copoeia is an indication of medical and pharmaceutical mod- 
ernness. The quaternary cationic antiseptics are represented 
by benzalkonium chloride and solution (zephiran) and the 


sulfonamides by sulfamerazine and sulfamerazine tablets. In 
addition one will find the U. S. P., benzyl benzoate and its 
lotion for treating scabies. Incidentally, this lotion was de- 
veloped in the laboratory of the American Pharmaceutical 
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Association in a concentrated form at the request of the army, 
in order to save valuable shipping space during the war. 


New drugs for use in tropical medicine are represented 
by antimony sodium thioglycollate, used in the treatment of 
kala azar, and suramin sodium (Bayer 205; naphuride). A 
number of new vaccines and antitoxins were added also, such 
as three gas gangrene antitoxins, plague vaccine, cholera 
vaccine and yellow fever vaccine. 


Four new hormones were added to the Pharmacopoeia 
at this time. Anhydrohydroxyprogesterone and tablets have 
the characteristic action of the luteal hormone. Methyltestos- 
terone and testosterone propionate are male sex hormones, 
while desoxycorticosterone acetate has the characteristic 
action of extracts of the adrenal cortex. 


Digitoxin and its preparations, digoxin and its prepara- 
tions, and lanatoside C and its preparations have taken their 
rightful place among the cardiac drugs. 


Pharmaceutical adjuncts have not been forgotten, for 
sodium lauryl! sulfate, stearyl alcohol and a hydrophilic oint- 
ment base compatible with most of the commonly used derma- 
tolocical agents have been included. 


The new National Formulary has kept pace likewise with 
more recent therapeutic trends. Iodochlorohydroxyquinoline 
(Vioform), acetarsone, and carbarsone tablets were introduced 
as valuable agents in the treatment of amebiasis and tricho- 
mona infections. Sodium propionate has been introduced 
as a useful remedy in the treatment of so-called ‘“‘athlete’s 
foot” and other mycotic infections. 


As a valuable water purifying agent, hazalone was 
standardized and in addition a similar substance developed 
during the war,—succinchlorimid, was introduced into the 
National Formulary. 


Other valuable antiseptics include phenylmercuric nitrate, 
phenylmercuric chloride, nitromersol (Metaphen) and _ its 
aqueous solution and tincture, collodial silver chloride and 
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collodial silver iodide. Standards were developed for rubbing 
alcohol and isopropyl-alcohol rubbing compound also. 


An important drug used in tropical medicine is stibophen 
(Faudin) used in treating schistosomiasis. 


Calcium levulinate and ferrous gluconate were standard- 
ized as sources of calcium and iron respectively, because of 
their unusually high water solubility. 


Pharmacists will be especially gratified to find that cetyl 
alcohol, hydroxystearin sulfate (sulfated hydrogenated 
castor oil), sodium alginate, diocty] sodium sulfosuccinate and 
other gums, wetting agents, emulsifying agents and bodying 
agents were included in the new National Formulary. 


Not only the character of the admissions to the U. S. P. 
and N. F. exemplify scientific progress, but many of the 
changes in the standards themselves reflect this progress. 
Time will not permit the discussion of these many factors. 
Methods have been developed for detecting as little as one 
part per million of lead in drugs containing other heavy 
metals such as the iron salts. Assay procedures based on a 
common principle have been consolidated and in some cases 
made more specific. Several general methods, such as melting 
point determinations, have been modernized. Because manu- 
facturing methods have constantly improved, several toler- 
ances have been narrowed and, in fact, the National Formu- 
lary has given particular attention to methods of establishing 
tolerances on a sound statistical basis. 


This is a day of ideas. In the field of medicine, pharmacy 
and public health many of these ideas are revolutionizing the 
practice of these health professions. The mortality from many 
diseases has been materially reduced. Surely there is no one 
present today who would not rather have some highly infec- 
tious disease like pneumonia today when we are armed with 
such potent remedies as penicillin and the sulfonamides, than 
twenty-five years ago when good nursing care and supportive 
medication were about all there was available. 
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We as pharmacists must play a definite role in these de- 
velopments. Some of us are working in the field of develop- 
mental research, some in research on pharmaceutical standard- 
ization and some in interpreting the new developments to the 
physician and the public. This last phase is just as important 
as the others in all of its social implications. It can be ac- 
complished only by informed, professionally minded pharma- 
cists who are willing to take the time to read the professional 
literature and attend meetings such as this one and the an- 
nual convention of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and then, above all, take the responsibility of using the 
knowledge thus gained to the good of the health of the public. 


Progress in the Art of Pharmacy” 


LOUIS C. ZOPF 


State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy. 


Mr. President, members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and friends. There are many types of organiza- 
tions in this democratic country of ours in which we at our 
own volition may hold membership. Upon anaylsis we learn 
that a large number of these are directly concerned with the 
welfare of the community and thus are indirectly for the 
benefit of all peoples resident of such community. Perhaps 
the larger and best known groups are the business service 
clubs, religious, fraternal, political, military service, farm 
groups, parent teachers, and other similar associations. It 
is certain that each of us holds membership in one or perhaps 
many of these organizations and it is expected that we partici- 
pate in their problems as well as the benefits. It is apparent 
that the primary function of such organizations is the 
strengthening of relationships between individuals with com- 
mon interests directed toward a common goal. These organ- 
izations, basically local in their activities but national in scope, 


* Read at the District Meeting of the American Pharmaceutica! Association, April 23, 
1947, at Omaha. 
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place a badge of identification. upon us which carries with it in 
addition to the responsibility for their objectives and ideals, 
the criticism which unscrupulous members inadvertently or 
otherwise bring upon the group. Membership does however, 
enable us to make a greater contribution to our community 
than as individuals working alone. 


In these community groups there is usually a common 
factor which draws us into the organization. We are perhaps 
business or professional men of the community with a definite 
desire for furthering the community as a better place in which 
to live. We may be of a certain religious denomination or we 
may be vitally interested in education, cultural development 
or juvenile delinquency and therefore we participate in 
school organizations. We usually note a common denominator 
as the fundamental basis of our thinking. It is this common 
interest which prompts our affiliating with specialized or- 
ganizations. 


We hold membership in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association: first, because of our mutual professional train- 
ing; second, we are desirous of advancing the science and art 
of pharmacy; third, through this organization we strive to 
effect a closer relationship with the other allied health groups; 
fourth, to bring about the most satisfactory solution of pro- 
fessional problems which face us as pharmacists but which 
as individuals we could not possibly master. 


Only through active participation in our association are 
we able to receive the greatest benefits for ourselves and to 
aid in the future progress of our group. There can be no 
selfish motive on the part of any if we are to grow. This does 
not infer that constructive criticism should not be made. 
Critical comment must be given careful consideration by the 
officers and members as to its effect and influences on the 
professions and then adopted with the benefits directed to the 
greatest advantage of all. For some this may be the first op- 
portunity for active participation in a meeting of an organiza- 
tion in which you have been privileged to hold membership 
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for many years. This obstacle has been overcome through the 
district type of meeting instigated by our president, Dr. Ear] 
R. Serles. It was organized with the idea of affording you the 
opportunity of meeting some of your national officers and to 
acquaint you with the progress of the association. Through 
such meetings with a liberal and unlimited exchange of ideas 
and practices come the stimuli for further investigation into 
problems of the pharmaceutical area. 


Upon receiving my assigned topic I immediately referred 
to several of our standard texts to review the definition of 
pharmacy. It is too well known for reiteration, however in 
every instance the definitions referred to the terms science 
and art of pharmacy. Where one terminates and the other 
begins is surely an imaginary line and perhaps can best be 
proved by repeating a definition frequently used in defining 
skill. Skill involves two things; first, mental knowledge and 
the power to rightly apply it, and second manual dexterity. 


The first comes to us by reading and study, and in the 
various ways by which the mind receives the thoughts of 
others in words. The second involves a knowledge which can- 
not be put into words, but must come to us through the 
medium of the five senses. The skillful man is the wholly 
trained man; one who has not only learned how to apply the 
knowledge and to judge and plan for himself, but who knows 
how to execute, and make inanimate things do his bidding. 

The manual dexterity of Pharmacy may be acquired but 
unless the principles involved are understood, and the chem- 
istry of the ingredients recognized it is a fair assumption that 
the resultant product may lack pharmaceutical elegance and 
therapeutic merit. 


I have in my library an English textbook published by 
the Chemist and Druggist of London, entitled the Art of Dis- 
pensing. The opening paragraph in this text reads as follows: 
“Dispensing is the final step in the art of presentation of 
medicaments for administration to patients. Such is the use 
of the word in the United Kingdom; but in America and in 
Ireland the word “compounding” is applied to the art. It is 
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described as an art, for whilst dispensing can be carried out 
effectively only if it is based on scientific principles, much of 
its success depends upon the expression of the personality of 
the dispenser. It has often been said that good dispensers are 
born, not made, and there is a measure of truth in the saying. 
Nevertheless, skillful training may overcome the defects in- 
herent in the dispenser.” 


I bring this to your attention because it should illustrate 
the importance which a pharmacist must place upon the 
finished prescription. From his knowledge of the physical and 
chemical properties of the ingredients used the pharmacist 
must develop a product which will be therapeutically effective, 
and yet possess palatableness and a pleasing appearance. 


Little change has taken place in the forms in which medi- 
cine is available, yet we recognize a trend in pharmaceuti- 
cals which leads from the use of many vegetable drugs to the 
retention of but a few. Interestingly enough these few drugs 
are so important that volumes have been written and years 
of research have been done revealing but few satisfactory 
substitutes. We recognize that we are living in a day of 
chemotherapy, and in an era of synthesis. This does not, 
however, mean abolition of all natural products. I need only 
refresh your memories thru reminding you that morphine, 
and quinine have been synthesized and though penicillin struc- 
ture is believed known we still remain dependent upon natural 
sources for such material. This production and feasibility of 
synthesis on commercial proportions is withheld because of 
involved technics or excessive costs. Research and studies of 
this kind have not been in vain. They have brought to phar- 
macy and medicine many new compounds which are common 
materials today. It is the introduction of these new compounds 
that has made it a challenge for the pharmacist to prepare new 
forms of medicine which will make such products easier 
to administer and in certain instances mitigate their toxicity. 


The trend away from the whole or natural drug therapy 
has reduced the number of fluid extracts, tinctures, and elixirs. 
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However, in their place has come an increasing number of tab- 
lets, capsules, and ampule solutions. It is true that of these 
new or increasing dosage forms pharmaceutical technic 
relegates itself to the manufacturing laboratory of the com- 
mercial pharmaceutical organizations. Wherever this work 
is done and regardless of the quantities produced the principle 
involved is certainly one belonging to the art of pharmacy and 
must be carried on by personnel with pharmaceutical training. 
Great have been the advances in the production of tablets. 
Coating of tablets has made extensive advances. It is a long 
step from the single salol coated tablet to the multiple myristic 
acid, wax coating of the better quality pharmaceuticals. It is 
true that the technic is perhaps not performed by every phar- 
macist in every drug store. Neither is brain surgery per- 
formed by every physician in the United States, vet, we rec- 
ognize it as being one of the greatest advances in surgery. 


The preparations of vitamin capsules in our country 
is a process of extensive proportion. It has become so special- 
ized that many of the pharmaceutical manufacturers com- 
pound their own ingredients but allow the encapsulation pro- 
cedure to be placed in the hands of a few experts. There are 
other companies who prefer that their vitamin preparations 
be made available in tablets. Some exercise extreme pharma- 
ceutical ability in segregating the various factors through 
special manipulations involving a gradual build up from a 
small nucleus to the finished sugar or chocolate coated tablet. 
Certainly we would not care to return to the day of the hand 
rolled pill. 


I referred earlier to the reduced demand for fluid ex- 
tracts, tinctures, and certain other forms of galenical pharma- 
ceuticals. This is not alarming, but it is regrettable that all of 
these years pharmacy has stood by and permitted the cosmetic 
and food industry to lead in the utilization of new solvents, 
humectants, dispersants, wetting agents, colloids and emulsi- 
fiers. Pharmacy today has available for its use a list of syn- 
thetic relatively non-toxic products which place at the disposal 
of the profession an opportunity for developing new im- 
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proved forms of medicine in numbers yet unheard of. Today’s 
pharmacist no longer thinks only of alcohol, glycerin and 
water as solvents. He has long been acquainted with the com- 
mon highly volatile organic solvents, ether and acetone. He 
recognizes the potentiality of a highly acid or alkaline media. 
Thru the introduction of the glycols such as propylene glycol 
the polyethylene glycols and others, a new field of non-toxic 
solvents became available which have excellent solvent prop- 
erties for dyes, essential oils and various gums and resins in 
addition to their hygroscopic and water soluble properties. 
These encourage us to review our list of pharmaceutical prep- 
arations. 


The exigencies of war are not all without merit. Phar- 
macy learned many things. It learned, for example, that it 
was possible to prepare some glycerin containing pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations by substituting some of these glycols such as 
propylene glycol for all or part of the glycerin. In our labora- 
tories, we found that it was possible to substitute dextrose in 
certain oral preparations for the viscosity and flavoring effect 
originally furnished by glycerin. These are but a few sug- 
gestions; each of you can add to this list. The fact is, that 
in some instances where substitution was mandatory, finer 
pharmaceutical products resulted. This has encouraged many 
of us in the pharmaceutical research areas to go much further 
in the direction of investigating these new substances with the 
hope of determining their further uses. 


I have had pharmacists tell me that they could see little 
value of the antibiotics to pharmacy. To this statement I do 
not subscribe. It am confident that any thinking pharmacist 
would hesitate to make such a statement. Penicillin comes to 
the hospital as the sodium, calcium or potassium salt. Billions 
of units have been administered by simple but sterile solution 
of such product. At first the product required refrigeration, 
its keeping quality was of short duration and as we know 
penicillin today its potency was low. Today we have a more 
highly purified, a more stable crystalline form. We also have 
three new pharmaceutical forms. The oldest being the oint- 
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ment and a suspension of penicillin in oil and wax. Immedi- 
ately, this product demonstrates an advance in a pharma- 
ceutical product. At the University of Iowa in the very early 
stages of the penicillin picture our hospital pharmacists and 
Dr. D. M. Lierle of the otolaryngology department began think- 
ing in terms of a pharmaceutical preparation which they could 
give orally and from which they could expect to obtain a peni- 
cillin blood level. Many were the combinations that were tried 
but the one which was finally selected and which is still used 
was relatively simple in composition. The penicillin in the 
unitage desired was removed from the vial and placed in a 
mortar in which a very small quantity of cottonseed oil was 
used to coat the penicillin. To this was added dried aluminum 
hydroxide gel, the finished product resulting in a cream col- 
ored powder. This was put in capsules representing 25,000 or 
50,000 units per capsule. That this form of a pharmaceutical 
preparation was efficacious has been proved. That this type of 
pharmaceutical preparation fills a need is very evident from 
the number of tablets and troches of penicillin now being made 
available commercially. It would not be difficult in the least 
to think of incorporating this powder with parrafin or perhaps 
some other inert substance and thus develop a preparation 
which would release penicillin slowly but effectively for the 
bathing of the oral mucosa. 


We have traveled a long way since the day when vege- 
table and animal fats were the preferred materials for oint- 
ment bases. We have slipped through a period when the hydro- 
carbon series were given preferential status. It is true that 
none of these substances have been completely abolished for 
use in the field of dermatologic products, but we have learned 
that if we desire absorption from an ointment base that it must 
possess certain qualities. Controversy has and does still exist 
among our leading dermatologists as to whether they want 
absorption or whether they want local action or whether they 
desire only the emolliency and protection of such substances. 


It was in 1882 that the absorbing qualification of wool fat 
was rediscovered and it has been common knowledge that wool 
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fat will absorb from 25-30‘% of water. Its absorption property 
and this water absorbing or hydrophylic property were per- 
haps initially responsible for the extensive research under way 
in the field of absorption and hydrophylic ointment bases. I 
can best speak of the work with which I am personally in- 
terested much of which has been done in conjunction with the 
United States Pharmacopoeia. Many workers have proved 
that an antiseptic material, when incorporated in the hydro- 
carbon containing simple ointments of the U.S.P., does not 
show a zone of inhibition toward the growth of Staphylococ- 
cus aureus. Earlier work in this advanced field of pharma- 
ceutical preparations was retarded primarily because the 
work centered around wool fat and its counterpart cholesterol. 
These proved valuable, but, not until the cholesterol and choles- 
terol esters were increased when combined with a high petro- 
latum phase was it possible to incorporate amounts of water 
from 200 to as high as 500‘. U.S. P. XIII has such a prep- 
aration under the name Hydrophylic Petrolatum. At the 
University of lowa College of Pharmacy Laboratories we have 
a comparable preparation but one which is slightly less com- 
plex in formula as follows: 


AQUABASE 
Cholesterin 3.0 Gm. 
Cottonseed Oil 3.0 Gm. 
White Petroleum qs. 100 Gm. 


This type of base gave impetus to the investigation of other 
wetting and emulsifying agents resulting in the formulation of 
an emulsion form of ointment base which is available in the 
U. S. P. XIII as Hydrophylic Ointment. This base contains 
37‘. water, in its original composition, sedium lauryl] sulfate 
being used as the emulsifying agent. We have been able to 
demonstrate absorption from this base on rats by using dyes 
and strychnine. A sufficient amount of strychnine was ab- 
sorbed through the unbroken skin of the rat to cause the rat 
to go into convulsion if the cage was touched or if the rat 
was touched with a blunt instrument. Early clinical 
studies at the University of Iowa Hospitals indicate that 
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medicinal substances when incorporated into emulsified bases 
should be reduced as much as 50 to 75‘. We are making 
further investigations as to the potency of medicinal sup- 
stances when incorporated into such bases. Excellent zones 
of inhibition can be demonstrated by the U. S. D. A. Agar 
Cup Plate Method when antiseptics are used in this ointment. 
Products of this type have been made possible through the 
production of the previously mentioned wetting agents, 
glycols, their esters, etc. We are continuing the study of the 
polyethylene glycols both in the liquid and solid forms. The 
solid forms of polyethylene glycols are known as “Carbowax” 
They are water soluble are misable with the glycols have 
relatively high degree of compatibility and from our incom- 
plete expreimental data show excellent zones of inhibititon 
when used alone or in combination with oleaginous materi.i- 
as ointment bases. Compounds of this kind together with the 
hundreds of wetting agents or surface active agents now 
available, confront the pharmacist and the dermatologist with 
a problem of making clinical investigation to determine their 
sensitization index and their therapeutic effectiveness. Our 
clinical studies to date with the Carbowax compounds has 
proved them non-irritating. 


Even with all of these new products available for use in 
fabricating topical medications I just recently heard a very 
prominent dermatologist exclaim that the shake lotions of the 
official compendiums cannot be prepared by any two pharma- 
cists with resulting comparable products. There can be no 


doubt that manipulative technic, available apparatus and 
adherence to directions play a very important part in the 


appearance of such a finished product. 


In the past whenever we as pharmacists thought of lo- 
tions we thought of them in terms of a shake lotion which 
contained insoluble and usually unsuspended materials, or we 
thought in terms of an emulsified product. The emulsifying 
agent usually being one of the natural gums, tragacanth, 
acacia or karaya. Today, in the U. S. P. and the N. F. we no 
longer rely solely upon these substances but we use the col- 
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loid, betonite, the oleic ester of triethanolamine, and in the 
solid ointment emulsion we use sodium laury! sulfate and 
cholesterol. 


We must go still further. We have available for our use 
several substances which are commonly called suspensoids, or 
colloids and which aid in the dispersion of insoluble materials 
in liquid or semi-solid preparations. Among such products 
we have the alginates derived from sea-kelp. Sodium alginate 
being a water soluble colloid produces viscid solutions with 
tap water when used in the ratio of 2‘.. Its incompatability 
with the calcium ion is utilized to increase the viscosity of a 
solution even to the extent of forming a solid gel. We have 
such products as the water soluble hydroxy ethy! cellulose 
which gives a colloid solution of value in suspending powders 
in liquids and of increasing the stability of liquid emulsions. 
Methy! cellulose, too, has been found efficacious for these same 
purposes. The group of products known as emulsifying, wet- 
ting or surface active agents are also of value for this same 
purpose, particularly the esters of the glycerol and poly- 
ethylene glycol series. 


We use a method for the preparation of soaps which 
obviates the use of heat other than that produced through 
the solution of the alkali and the subsequent chemical reac- 
tion between the fatty glycerides and the alkali. This method 
can easily be adapted for behind the prescription counter 
preparation. Alcohol in the amount of 5‘: of the total is used 
to bring about a more intimate contact of the alkali with the 
oil phase which hastens the reaction. This method is applied 
in the preparation of Saponated Solution of Cresol U. 8. P. 
It is obvious that the majority of pharmacists do not prepare 
any quantity of such preparations but it is pertinent to point 
out that this again exemplifies the advancement which has 
been made in the art of pharmacy. 


Increasing emphasis is being placed on the importance 
of dispensing solutions which are isotonic. Although at this 
moment conflicting ideas are being presented, preparations 
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for parenteral injection, nasal preparations, and collyria are 
currently in this group. Isotonic solution of Sodium Chloride 
U. S. P. finds wide application particularly in solutions for 
intravenous injection, unfortunately, it does have some in- 
compatibilities. Dextrose is occasionally used and has found 
wide use in preparing nasal sprays and drops. 


Adjusted solutions is a term which includes the isotonic 
solutions but also refers to solutions which have been adjusted 
with regard to their hydrogen ion concentration or pH. It is 
known that the hydrogen ion concentration of solutions for 
application topically or elsewhere is of major importance as 
far as irritability and effectiveness are concerned. It is also 
important from the standpoint of the stability of certain dis- 
solved substances. It has become relatively simple and there- 
fore routine for the pharmacist to at least grossly evaluate 
pH, through use of indicator papers, convenient solution com- 
pareter apparatuses and in some of the larger prescription 
shops through use of an electric potentiometer. 


The art of pharmacy has advanced. The factors respon- 
sible may be enumerated as follows: 


Elevation of the standards for the practice of pharmacy. 
Increased educational requirements. 

Availability of new medicinal substances demanding new 
forms of treatment, such as, the sulfonamides, the vitamins, 
the hormones, the antibiotics. 


4. Introduction of new non-toxic solvents, colloids, wetting 
agents ,and antiseptics. 

5. Availability of new equipment such as hand homogenizers, 
laboratory stirrers, pH indicators, etc. 


It is thru individual industry and cooperative effort that 
we move forward. Pharmacy has nothing to display but 
progress and our item of sale is public health. 


| 
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What Has Been Done and What Can Be Done to 
Properly Supervise Practical Experience 


P. H. COSTELLO 


Secretary, National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 


The report of the New York Committee on Experience, 
which was published in the September-October, 1945 issue of 
the N.A.B.P. Bulletin furnishes a concise statement of the 
objectives, what has been done to achieve the objectives, what 
has been accomplished and certain conclusions or recommenda- 
tions, the presenting of which I think is warranted at this time. 
The report of the New York Committee follows: 


The Problem 


The four-year concept of education for the licensed pharmacist 
dates back to the time when practical experience was the sole require- 
ment. As the college courses have extended in duration forty-six states 
have continued to require at least one calendar year of experience be- 
yond that obtained in college. No one questioned the value of the ex- 
perience gained under the old preceptor plan. As drug stores expanded 
their non-professional services observers began to question the value 
of the experience obtained by most apprentices. However, most opinions 
on this question are purely subjective, since so far as we know no 
scientific functional study has ever been made of just what the ap- 
prentice is expected to learn during his apprenticeship in a pharmacy 
and how well he really learned the things he was expected to master. 
Even without such a study, years of discussion of the experience prob- 
lem has given us two points of pretty general agreement. (1) candi- 
dates for licensure as pharmacists should have some practical retail drug 
store experience before being licensed. (2) too much of the so-called 
practical experience of today fails to meet the requirements. Our 
problem is to find a meahs by which the necessary practical drug store 
experience may be made of the greatest possible value, 


What the Committee Has Done 


In order to become familiar with current experience practices and 
to obtain hints that might aid us in making recommendations in our 
own procedure, the following has been done: 

1) correspondence has been carried on with the secretary of 

the N.A.B.P. and 29 state board secretaries. 
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2) a letter was sent to a sampling of retailers who have had 
some experience with the product of our four-year course. 
3) the results of the New Jersey experience requirement ex- 
periment have been studied. 

4) the proposed minimum standards of the N.A.B.P. have 
been studied. (See N.A.B.P. proceedings, 1940.) 

5) the Minnesota Preceptor Plan has been studied. 


The Results 


1) The majority of the states have a one-year practical experi- 
ence requirement and the experience may be secured before or after 
college or during vacation periods. New Jersey requires a post-graduate 
year of experience and four others would like such a requirement. Five 
states are opposed to the post-graduate year and seventeen made nv 
comment regarding it. Three expressed the opinion that no credit 
should be given for experience gained before going to college. 


2) The opinions of retailers are so varied as to make conclusions 
based on such opinions unreliable. Most retailers seem to feel that 
students should have some practical drug store experience before they 
graduate, 


3) The New Jersey Plan has been so well publicized that it re- 
quires little comment here. In brief, the system calls for the registra- 
tion of each interne with his employer, a mutual agreement between 
these two and the Board of Pharmacy that preceptorship will be carried 
out according to certain rules. The Code of Ethics of the A.Ph.A. is 
signed by both parties. A quarterly report on specific activities is sub- 
mitted to the Board and the interne keeps a notebook of his experi- 
ence. A final summary of the practical experience record is made out 
by the interne and certified by the employer, and a test on the practical 
experience is given at the termination of the interneship. 


4) From the viewpoint of the committee the most important issue 
in the proposed minimum experience requirements adopted by the 
N.A.B.P. in 1940 but tabled for the duration is the supervision involved, 
No mention is made of the time at which the experience may be obtained. 


5) The declared objective of the Minnesota Preceptor Plan is to 
improve the quality of the practical experience required for licensure 
and to make retail pharmacists more conscious of their responsibilities 
to new recruits for the profession of Pharmacy. The plan was initiated 
in June, 1944 under the joint sponsorship of the Minnesota State Board 
of Pharmacy and the College of Pharmacy of the University of Minne- 
sota. By means of this plan, it is hoped that preceptors will have a fuller 
appreciation of their duties and responsibilities to those apprentices 
who are under their direction and guidance when it is pointed out to 
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them that they are in reality an integral part of the pharmaceutical 
educational system. Letter No. 1 is sent out by the College of Pharmacy, 
and as soon as the Preceptor’s Form is returned to the College of 
Pharmacy, the registered pharmacist who returns it receives letter No. 2 
from the secretary of the Board of Pharmacy. The returned preceptor’s 
forms are filed according to the geographic location of the pharmacy 
belonging to the preceptor and these forms are made available to the 
students who are interested in making a selection of the preceptor under 
whom they would like to secure their practical training. The students 
then contact the preceptor under which they wish to work and make 
their own arrangements. As soon as student has completed arrangements 
with the preceptor of his choice, he notifies the College office and the 
preceptor is contacted by the Dean when the student’s record, previous 
experience and requirements are discussed. 


Recommendations 


At a meeting of the Pharmacy Council held October 20, 1944, the 
following resolution regarding practical experience was adopted: 


“The Council suggests that the present experience requirement of 
four years be retained but that in computing such experience full credit 
be given for college attendance, that such credit begin on the date the 
applicant registers for the pharmacy course in an approved college and 
that no credit be granted for experience gained prior to registration in 
an approved colleze.” 


The committee is willing to concede that an apprentice will profit 
by his professiona! experience to a greater degree after he has had 
college training, but it is our opinion that the time at which the experi- 
ence is obtained is not so important as the quality of the experience. 


It is apparent that some practical experience in addition to that 
obtained in college is desirable. The practice of Pharmacy, like other 
professions is becoming specialized. We have prescription pharmacies, 
hospital pharmacies, chain stores, physician's supply stores, etc. Should 
not the experience of a recruit for our profession include at least an 
exposure to the varying problems of these different outlets? The condi- 
tions under which this experience is to be obtained are well defined in 
our law. Experience not to be considered acceptable for admission to 
our licensing examinations unless evidence thereof shows that the ap- 
plicant has met the prescribed requirements. There is general knowl- 
edge that in many instances claimed experience has not met these re- 
quirements. In the opinion of the committee, this condition can only 
be remedied by some form of supervision. We, therefore, recommend 
that for the present no change be made in the time at which experience 
may be obtained, but that we begin at once to experiment with some 
plan of supervised experience. 
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In all but three states at least one year of practical ex- 
perience is a legally required qualification for licensure. Ac- 
cording to the laws of most states “this experience must be 
acquired under the direct supervision of a registered pharma- 
cist and shall predominantly be that of compounding and dis- 
pensing drugs and medicines, the sale of poisons, and the 
keeping of records required under state and federal laws.” 
In the light of that language an affidavit that merely indicates 
engagement as an apprentice for a given time affords no basis 
for concluding whether the prescribed kind of experience was 
obtained. Failure to insist upon anything more than such an 
affidavit is responsible for the evidence at hand of the inability 
of apprentices to acquire necessary experience qualifications 
to supplement their pharmaceutical education and fit them for 
licensure and practice. 


We no longer have a right to insist upon an adequate ap- 
prenticeship training as a legal qualification for examination 
und licensure if we cannot provide for the acquisition of such 
a training. Presumably, such a training is a desirable qualifica- 
tion and the adoption of standards by which it can be evaluated 
is a proper method of ascertaining that the kind, quality, and 
amount acquired meets the legal requirements that applicants 
for licensure must have. 


It is assumed that everyone here is familiar with the 
Minimum Standards for Evaluating Practical Experience that 
have been approved by the N.A.B.P. and recommended for 
adoption by all boards of pharmacy. These regulations were 
published in the N.A.B.P. Bulletin for November-December, 
1946, they have been endorsed by resolution of the Council of 
the A.Ph.A. and Executive Committee of the N.A.R.D., they 


have been widely publicized and favorably commented upon in 
the pharmaceutical press and I think The Pharmaceutical! 


Survey has taken cognizance of them. 


In addition to the endorsements mentioned a more pro- 
nounced approval of minimum standards for practical experi- 
ence has been voiced by hospital pharmacists in letters and 
publications. Their attitude is clearly presented in an article 
in the January, 1947 issue of the practical Edition of the 
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Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association by Mr. 
Leo F. Godley who makes it quite clear that these standards 
are timely and necessary but takes exception to that provision 
which makes it mandatory to acquire a part of the apprentice- 
ship training under the supervision of a licensed pharmacist 
in a retail pharmacy. In the same issue Dr. R. P. Fischelis 
presents the merits of this provision. 


In publishing the standards in the N.A.B.P. Bulletin I 
appended a statement which I think is equally important to 
consider because it relates how it is possible to establish a 
reasonable procedure for uniformly enforcing the standards 
adopted that will make the employer, the supervising pharma- 
cist and the trainee, equally conscious of their obligations, their 
right and relationships, individually and collectively and make 
it quite impossible for anyone who has not acquired a suitable 
practical training to establish that he has done so. If the 
standards for evaluating practical experience are adopted: 
All persons who expect to qualify for examination must notify 
the board of pharmacy within five days of the beginning and 
ending of each employment. The employer or supervising 
pharmacist must similarly notify the Board and should be so 
informed. Colleges should be told to forewarn all students 
relative to this requirement. As a matter of record keeping 
the Board must keep an alphabetical index (card, book or letter 
folio) file to maintain the record supplied in this manner. 
The record thus obtained will supplement and validate affi- 
davits which are given for experience acquired. (See regula- 
tion 3, 4 and 5.) It will be observed that experience acquired 
at any time which is not concurrent with the time during en- 
rollment in college of pharmacy may be recorded for credit. 
States where experience must be required after applicant 
reaches a certain age or after graduation may adhere thereto. 

Regulation 6 compels the board of pharmacy to approve 
pharmacies which are deemed acceptable places in which to 
acquire experience. This need not be done prior to the time of 
notice given by employer or apprentice and list of approved 
pharmacies need not be published. A record of pharmacies, as 
they are approved, should be maintained. Regulation No. 8 
furnishes a reasonable basis for granting or withholding ap- 
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proval to any pharmacy. In all probability the simplest means 
of recording approved pharmacies would be to require sub- 
mission by them of signed application to indicate compliance 
with the regulations, which applications may be indexed and 
filed. 


The attention of the applicant as well as the employer and 
pharmacist who supervises practical experience of applicants 
should be directed to Regulations 1, 2 and 7 which relate to the 
time, place and supervision of practical experience. The ap- 
plicant must be instructed to comply with regulation 9, by 
keeping and submitting a notebook. If the letter folio file 
record method is used for applicants’ records, the submission 
of the notebook wil! complete the necessary record and the 
folio can then be transferred to an inactive permanent record 
file. A printed form notice could be prepared in readiness to 
mail to applicants, employers and supervisors. 


I am confident that adherence to the standards and their 
implementation as indicated will accomplish what is intended 
for the trainee and cause apprenticeship training to conform 
to the intent of the legal provision that makes is necessary. 


It would be decidedly advantageous if the standards were 
adopted in all states without delay and made effective promptly 
to benefit the large number who are now enrolled in colleges 
ot pharmacy and have all or part of their apprenticeship train- 
ing to acquire. My office is prepared to cooperate with the 
Committee on Study and Correlation of Practical Experience 
promptly after the conclusion of the District meetings and 
recommend forms and announcements for use in making the 
standards operative wherever adopted. Publication of this 
material would be made for guidance only, and each board of 
pharmacy would be at liberty to formulate their own forms 
and announcements. It was also pointed out in the Bulletin 
that while the action to approve the standards for evaluating 
practical experience, recommended their adoption at the earli- 
est feasible time and not at a specified time, the transcript of 
the Proceedings recorded nothing to indicate other than that 
all Boards represented there would voluntarily do so forth- 
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with. A few Boards have already done so and it will be incum- 
bent upon all to do so especially if an appreciable number do, 
so as not to jeopardize the reciprocal eligibility of persons who 
become licensed. The probability that persons who are admit- 
ted to examination and licensure in states that do not adopt 
standards for practical experience and could not, therefore, 
have been admitted to examination and licensure at the same 
time in states wnere the standards for practical experience 
had been adopted at that time, could and probably would make 
such persons ineligible for reciprocal licensure in those states. 
This situation now prevails in New Jersey where applicants 
for licensure must acquire a supervised experience after gradu- 
tion and persons licensed in other states who acquired the 
practical experience for licensure before graduation are not 
eligible for reciprocal licensure until they have completed an 
interneship satisfactory to New Jersey and thereafter pass the 
practical examination. It can, of course, be argued that a con- 
tinuous apprenticeship, properly supervised, obtained foilow- 
ing graduation affords a better training and a better qualifica- 
tion for licensure and practice than one served intermittently 
during college vacation periods or before enrollment in college 
because the apprentice would not have acquired the funda- 
mental knowledge to apply in his apprenticeship training. In 
that sense it represents an advance in the standards for licen- 
sure and practice. 


If I interpret correctly the position taken by the boards of 
pharmacy through N.A.B.P. action the question of whether to 
adopt the standards for evaluating practical experience is 
squarely before the respective boards of pharmacy now. It is 
entirely proper thereafter for the N.A.B.P. to consider how 
the standards should be revised and recommend what is decided 
upon to the boards. It is not compulsory for any Board to adopt 
the standards now recommended or as they may be revised. 


While this is indicative that Boards may act voluntarily 
and adopt any standards that it is legally permissible for them 
to do, uniformity must not be disregarded due to the effect that 
it may have on the ability of pharmacists to obtain reciprocal 
licensure. 


1 
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Without minimizing the importance of practical experi- 
ence as a qualification for licensure, I am inclined to think the 
boards of pharmacy are independently capable of and should 
be permitted to exercise some discretionary authority about 
determining whether the kind and quality of experience ac- 
quired, as well as the time and place where it was acquired 
represent what was intended by the laws of their states that 
makes it mandatory. The means whereby each can do so can 
be gained by adopting minimum standards for evaluating it. 
In view of the fact that a period of time must be spent in legal 
practice by every pharmacist after licensure before he becomes 
eligible to reciprocate there is little justification for the boards 
to seize upon minor differences in the standards to disqualify 
any pharmacist who possesses the other qualifications from 
reciprocal licensure. The purpose of adopting minimum stand- 
ards for evaluating practical experience is to establish a level 
that must be maintained for recognition, just as such a level 
has been established for the colleges. 


State Board Questions in the Biological Sciences” 


ELBERT VOSS 
Creighton University, College of Pharmacy. 

As a help in forming a basis for this discussion, a survey 
has been made of the curricula of forty-one pharmacy schools 
in the United States. Material listed in the accompanying table 
has been taken from school catalogs now on hand at Creighton 
University, School of Pharmacy, with the exception of several 
old catalogs issued previously to 1940. The latter have not 
been included in the survey because of the probability that such 
catalogs are not sufficiently accurate as to merit consideration 
in this discussion. Even with this precaution no claim can of 
course be made for absolute accuracy because of the further 
probablity that some schools may have altered their curricula 
since the available catalog was published. The best that can 
be claimed for such a survey as this is that it offers a fairly 
accurate picture of the amount of biological science material 


* Read before the 1947 meeting of District No. 5 of the Boards and Colleges at Omaha. 
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1- which is now being offered in the representative pharmacy 
ie schools. 
d 
t BIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN PHARMACY SCHOOLS 
Pb. H. 
School Phys. Genl. or Hy- 
d (date) iol. Ply Pey, Bey. Bot. Zo-ol. Biol. giene 
t Buffalo U. 
" 1946 6 8% 8 4% 4 4 2 
California U. 
. 1944 6 4 5 5 8 
] Cincinnati U. 
1946 4 11 8 4 bay 6 
8 Colorado U. 
S 1947 9 6% 3 3 3% 
Columbia U. 
| 1946 ; 4% 10 7 7 4 4 
n Connecticut U. 
a 1945 6 10 7 4 10 2 
Creighton U. 
1947 4 10 4 4 4 4 2 
Detroit U. 
1941 4 12 2 4 4 4 2 
Drake U. 
1942 4 14 6 4 10 2 
Duquesne U, 
1943 4 4 bad 4 4 1 
Ferris Inst. 
1946 4% 13% 9 5% 6 3 3 
Florida U. 
1943 4 16 6 ? ? ? 
Fordham U. 
1946 4 s 8 5 4 4 
Georgia U. 
1946 7% 11 7% 7% 7% 
Howard U. 
} 1944 3% 6 13% 3%, 3% 
Idaho U. 
) 1943 3 13 8 8 4 4 
| Illinois U. 
1945 4 12 15 8 8 6 3 
Indianapolis 
Coll. Ph. ’41 4 7 6 9 6 4 3 
| Iowa U. 
1946 6 4 6 4 bal 
Kansas U. 
1941 5 5 5 5 5 5 1 
Long Island U. 
1946 4 12 6 4 10 
Louisville U. 
Coll. Ph. °45 4 15 6 4 x 
Loyola U. 
1947 6 12 10 4 4 2 
Maryland U. 
1946 3 10 6 x 3 4 1 


| 
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BIOLOGICAL 
School Phys. 
(date) iol. Ply. Pgy, 
Mass. Coll. Ph. 
1947 4 ~ 15 
Michigan U. 
1946 3 4 5 
Minnesota U. 
1945 3 6 16%. 
Nebraska U. 
1941 6 12 ll 
New Jersey U. 
(Rutgers) 1947 4 8 3 
No. Carolina U. 
1945 3% «8616 3% 
No. Dakota U. 
1940 3% 6 6 
Ohio State U. 
1946 7% 15% 9% 
Oklahoma U. 
1947 5 9 10 
Pittsburgh U. 
1946 6 11 
Purdue U. 
1946 6 6 7 
So. Cal. U. 
1941 3 12 4 
So. Dak. St. Coll. 
1941 s 12 12 
St. Louis U. 
1944 4 10 8 
Temple U. 
1946 6 9 be 9 
Tennessee U. 
1945 634 6% 12% 
Toledo U. 
1947 5 8 6 
Va. Med. Coll. 
1945 5% 8% 4! 
Wash. St. Coll. 
1945 4 10 3 
Wash. St. U. 
1946 3% Rly 
Wayne U. 
1945 4 5 
Western Res. U. 
1945 4 8 
Wisconsin U. 
1944 4 3 12 
Legend: 
Ply. — Pharmacology 
Pgy. — Pharmacognosy 
Physiol. — Physiology 
Bey. — Bacteriology 


Bey Bot. 
6 
7 4 
3% 
5 
5 
6 
6 334 
5 5 
8 6 
4 qd 
15 
5 4 
6 4 hy 
4} 11% 
4 
4 1, 
4 3 
3% 14 
4 
5 8 
4 
Bot. — 
Zool.— 
Biol. — 
Pb. H. — 
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Genl. 
Zo-ol. Biol. 
4 
4 
6 
9 
5 
6 
4 
4 
16 
8 
4 4 
3 
Botany 
Zo-ology 
Biology 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN PHARMACY SCHOOLS 


Pb. H. 
or Hy- 
giene 


to 


te 


Public Health 


2% 
5 
2 
2% 
1% 
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An inspection of this table will reveal that all pharmacy 
schools listed offer one or more basic courses in physiology, 
and the average school offers a considerable amount of mate- 
tial which is really to be classified as pharmacology (toxi- 
cology, posology, therapeutics, and pharmacology). In cases 
where the course offering labeled pharmacology is light there 
is usually a heavier schedule in pharmacognosy, which can 
conceivably make up in part for a deficiency in pharmacology, 
and vice versa. In only one school, namely North Carolina 
University School of Pharmacy, is bacteriology not included 
in the curriculum. There are listed, however, an unusually 
large number of pharmacology hours in this school, also a 
course in public health, so it is probable that part of the ap- 
parent deficiency in bacteriology is made up in courses de- 
voted more especially to pharmacology and public health. 


With respect to courses in public health, there may in 
many other instances be some provision for this subject in 
courses taught under other names. Out of the forty-one 
schools included in the survey, twenty-one now offer at least 
one course labeled public health, or a related course such as 
hygiene. In some instances the amount or type of material 
offered in certain courses was difficult to judge accurately 
because of the various names under which certain subjects 
are taught in the different schools. In one or two instances, 
especially in the case of the University of Florida, the total 
amount of biology has no doubt not been listed, because the 
first two years of the Florida curriculum is not listed in the 
catalog. As a whole the subject of pharmacology, under which 
has been grouped all courses so named, as well as courses 
labeled toxicology, posology, and new and non-official rem- 
edies, is well represented. 


In preparing questions for state board examinations, the 
examiners should be aware of the basic training which the 
recent pharmacy school graduate has received in the biological 
sciences. This extension into biological fields has naturally 
resulted because of the increasing realization ty pharma- 
ceutical educators of the position which pharmacy should oc- 
cupy among the public health professions—and because of the 
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basic relationship of biology to most aspects of public health. 
The time seems now at hand when the scope of subject matter 


on which the candidate for licensure is examined needs to be 
increased to include several biological aspects of the pharmacy 


student’s basic training. In addition to the two usual separate 
examinations in so-called materia medica and toxicology, there 
should be at least one other examination covering related 
biological topics. 


The examination in materia medica might perhaps be better 
called an examination in pharmacology. It should embrace 
much of what is now being taught in the general pharmacog- 
nosy and pharmacology courses. Toxicology and first aid seem 
tu me to be of sufficient importance to warrant a separate ex- 
amination, although the subject of toxicology can best be 
taught in connection with the pharmacological actions of drugs 
as it is now usually done in the regular well-organized pharma- 
cology courses. The most advantageous time to study the toxi- 
cologic effects of a drug or group of drugs is at the time when 
the physiological or pharmacological actions are being con- 
sidered in the regular pharmacology course. But to give all 
whases of pharmacology (including toxicology) due emphasis 
in the state board examination, it will be necessary to divide 
the material into two separate parts as is now usually done. 


In preparing the examinations, the examiners should 
especially bear in mind that in progressive pharmacy schools 
the subject of pharmacology is no longer a cram course in 
which a few outstanding facts about official drugs are memor- 
ized without due regard for a proper background for under- 
standing the facts of drug action. On the contrary, a better 
background is now being developed by means of courses in 
physiology and anatomy, bacteriology, and, in several in- 
stances, biochemistry, in addition to the long established 
courses in pharmacy and chemistry. Such a background gives 
the pharmacy student a better equipment for understanding 
drug action. All progressive pharmacy schools now offer 
courses in theoretical and laboratory pharmacology, usually 
preceded by the above-mentioned courses. 
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Naturally the subject of pharmacology, which includes 
the action of drugs on the body, therapeutic uses, dosage, and 
suitable methods of administration, will take into considera- 
tion the harmful effects of over-dosage or accumulation in the 
body. Toxicology then becomes an integral part of the pharma- 
cology course, indeed the subject cannot be properly taught 
without due regard for the toxicological aspects of each drug 
or group of drugs studied. The examiners should therefore 
feel free to ask questions pertaining to physiological or phar- 
macological actions, usage, dosage, methods of administration, 
the chemically-active constituents of plant or animal drugs, 
toxicology, methods of physiological standardization—in fact 
any questions of a pharmacological nature which apply to a 
particular drug. 


It is generally realized that the subject of toxicology is of 
special importance to the pharmacist. Toxicology should be a 
part therefore of the pharmacist’s education ; but I should like 
to offer a few words of caution with regard to the toxicological 
problems which may confront the pharmacist. Although I 
readily grant that toxicology should be part of the pharma- 
cist’s education, he should never be made to feel that he is to 
take the place of the physician, but rather to assist the physi- 
cian in cases of emergencies. This is, I am sure, the state of 
mind which the average pharmacology teacher would like to 
develop in the students in the pharmacology courses. The 
pharmacist is, of course, the guardian of poisons and nar- 
cotics in this establishment, and he shéuld know what would 
be the consequences of misapplication of these potent sub- 
stances. He should, however, be aware that he is not a physi- 
cian and is not supposed to administer emetics or antidotes if 
a physician is in the immediate neighborhood. The emetics are 
1u0W a much less acceptable class of drugs than they once were 
in the armamentarium of the physician. An emetic if im- 
properly administered, may itself do great harm. Doctors 
much prefer stomach lavage to emesis as it is safer for the 
patient and more certain to remove harmful substances from 
the stomach. The use of the stomach pump should be under- 
taken only by the physician. While the administration of anti- 
dotes may in many instances be a worthy undertaking for the 
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pharmacist, in many other instances, the most suitable «:ti- 
dote for a particular poison is itself very potent and can, if im- 
properly administered, do just as much harm as 1!1e poison 
which it counteracts. To give one example: the best antidote 
for barbituate poisoning now known is picrotoxin. But the 
technic of administering picrotoxin is complicated and far out 
of line with any undertaking which the pharmacist could 
lawfully perform. Furthermore, a patient in coma and cyan- 
otic from barbituate intoxication siould not be given an 
emetic. The best thing a pharmacist could do in such a case 
would be to administer artificial respiration if needed, and 
immediately call for a physician. The pharmacist can, of 
course, be of great help in such a case if he can assist the 
physician in determining the drug responsible for any case 
of intoxication, as, for example, a case in which the patient is 
in shock or coma and the cause of the trouble is not apparent 
or is unknown to anyone present. The pharmacist can also in 
certain instances give helpful advice and assistance to the fam- 
ily in which there has been an accident. His knowledge of toxi- 
cology and first aid can be very useful in many minor accidents 
not demanding the immediate services of a physician. *In short, 
I would continue to give the prospective pharmacist about 
the same type of examination in toxicology that most state 
boards now give, but with perhaps less emphasis on the use 
of emetics. To know symptoms induced by the different 
poisons, and in some instances to be able to administer anti- 
dotal treatment before the arrival of a physician, is helpful and 
often may be a life-saving procedure within the duties of the 
neighborhood pharmacist. But many groups of drugs demand 
highly specialized skill to counteract their toxic effects. The 
pharmacist, if properly trained, will know how far he can 
safely go in cases of poisoning before the arrival of a physician. 
Proper instruction in pharmacology will give the pharmacist 
information which he will need in such emergencies. 


While the greater part of the questions in pharmacology 
and toxicology should pertain to the drugs which are official 
in the United States Pharmacopoeia and the National Formu- 
lary, important drugs in New and Non-Official Remedies should 
also be included. No pharmacology department that is progres- 
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sive can afford to omit the latter drugs. With several years 
experience in teaching pharmacology, I should like to say that 
most of the drugs in New and Non-Official Remedies can be 
covered in regular well organized pharmacology courses. They 
are in fact best studied in most instances along with official 
drugs in similar actions. Physicians are coming to use more 
and more the important drugs in New and Non-Official Rem- 
edies in their medical practice. Many drugs admitted to New 
and Non-Official Remedies are later admitted to the United 
States Pharmacopoeia bacuse of wide usage and therapeutic 
worth. The pharmacy student who has adequate training in 
pharmacology will be well informed on the drugs of the New 
and Non-Official Remedies. 


In addition to examinations in pharmacology (or materia 
medica) and toxicology, there is now the need of one or two 
other examinations containing questions pertaining to physi- 
cology and anatomy, microbiology, immunology, biological prod- 
ucts (or serology), epidemiology, and hygiene. The state 
board examiner is justified in assuming that the graduate 
from a recognized school of pharmacy will have had a reason- 
able amount of training in each of these fields. State board 
€xaminations covering such topics would soon bring into line 
the pharmacy schools that are now weak in the biological 
sciences. Furthermore, such questions would be an added 
incentive to the teachers of physiology, microbiology and other 
public health subjects to improve their courses wherever im- 
provement is needed. The pharmacy student would also be 
made to see a greater practical use for his knowledge of physi- 
ology, microbiology and public health. But above all, this would 
eventually have the salutary effect of bringing pharmacy closer 
to its sister public health professions. Most pharmacy edu- 
cators and other leaders in ovr profession are of the opinion 
that the pharmacy schools’ inc? easing attention to the biological 
subjects is highly desirable from all professional! and ethical 
viewpoints. These leaders have finally come to realize that 
such an expansion of the pharmacy curriculum can do much 
to broaden pharmacy as a profession, to lend it greater dignity 
in the eyes of the public and the members of other professions 
and to make of pharmacy more truly a highly respected mem- 
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ber of the public health professions. The subjects of chemistry, 
drug assaying, incompatibilities, and pharmaceutical com- ° 
pounding have long been rather well taken care of in the 
pharmaceutical curriculum. These are old and tried subjects 
and they will no doubt continue to be well represented in the 
future. But the related biological subjects are now getting a 
justly deserved place in most pharmacy schools, and as the 
pharmacy course is revised and lengthened, they will no doubt 
gain increasing recognition. 


NEW IN THE FAMILY 


Linda Marian Lyman.—Born April 1, 1947, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Rufus A. Lyman, Jr., Institute of Tropical Medicine, Navy 
Medical Center, Guam, sixth granddaughter and thirteenth grand- 
child of Dr. and Mrs. Rufus A. Lyman, University of Nebraska. 


Christabel Lacy.—-Born April 4, 1947, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Reid Lacy, of Omaha, seventh granddaughter and fourteenth grand- 
child of Dr. and Mrs. Rufus A. Lyman, University of Nebraska. 


John M. Cross, Jr.—-Born April 10, 1947, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
John M. Cross, Sr., Rutgers University College of Pharmacy. 


Frank Ferraro, Jr.— Born June 2, 1947, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Ferraro, Creighton University, College of Pharmacy. 


David Bruce Kluthe.—Born February 6, 1947, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kluthe of Miami, Florida, first grandson and fourth grandchild 
of Dean and Mrs. A. F. Schlichting, St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Sciences. 


Ellen Francine Di Gangi.—Born April 25, 1947, daughter of Grad- 
uate Fellow and Mrs. Frank Di Gangi, University of Minnesota. 


Felix Daniel Wilson.—Born June 10, 1947, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles 0. Wilson, University of Minnesota, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AND 
DELEGATES TO BE PRESENTED AT THE 
1947 MEETING AT MILWAUKEE 


Report of the Committee on World Congress 


on Pharmaceutical Education 


Shortly after the publication (October issue 1946 A. J. 
Pharm. Educ.) of the report presented last year by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on World Congress on Pharmaceutical 
Education, it was learned that the American Pharmaceutical 
Association is contemplating a Pharmaceutical world Congress 
including a discussion of educational problems for 1952. 


The Chairman of your Committee brought this fact to the 
knowledge of the President Elect of the A.A.C.P., Dr. Arthur 
H. Uhl, who, on his part, presented it to the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P. held at Chicago, Illinois, 
on December 20, 1946. There it was resolved to give up the 
idea of a special World Congress on Pharmaceutical Education 
in 1950 and to work together with the A.Ph.A. in planning 
the meeting in 1952. 


This cooperation with the purpose of integrating a special 
program devoted to pharmaceutical education into the all 
comprehensive 1952 World Congress planned by the A.Ph.A. 
has been started. Needless to say that the present interna- 
tional situation will for quite a while prohibit any definite 
steps. Your Committee will remain in touch with the A.Ph.A. 
and become active as soon as such an activity becomes ad- 
visable.—George Urdang, Chairman. 


| 
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Report of the Representative to the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


I was unable to attend the spring meeting of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in Chicago, but I did attend 
the 72nd Regular Meeting held at Atlantic City September 
23 through 26, 1946. 


It was a most delightful experience and every courtesy 
was extended to me by the officers of the N.W.D.A. I found 
the meetings very instructive and stimulating and the enter- 
tainment very delightful. Members of the N.W.D.A. have 
taken an active part in the problems of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation and many of them have made financial contributions 
through the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. 


Interesting addresses were given by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
Lowell P. Weicker, Dan Rennick, Dr. Herman C. Nolen, Com- 
missioner H. J. Anslinger, Dr. Robert L. Swain, and Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, in addition to the reports of officers, of which 
Dr. E. L. Newcomb’s should be mentioned especially. 


It was a privilege as well as a pleasure to serve as your 
representative to this meeting.—Henry S. Johnson. 


Report of the Committee on Educational 


and Membership Standards 


A study of the reports of the Committee on Educational 
and Membership Standards in recent years indicates that the 
particular province cultivated by this committee has been 
rather elastic and amphoteric. The increasing proliferation 
of Association committees has added to the confusion relative 
to.the particular functions of each. Fortunately this situation 
has been recognized and was greatly clarified last vear by the 
report of the Committee on Committees. A part of this report 
reads as follows :— 


| 
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“Committee on Educational and Membership Standards. It 
shall be the duty of this committee to define the educational stand- 
ards to be maintained by each member school, and to establish such 
standards as may be required for the admission of a new school to 
membership in the A.A.C.P. It shall also be the duty of this com- 
mittee to receive and call to the attention of the Association viola- 
tions of membership standards, and to make recommendations for 
the maintenance of our standards.”’ 


Definition of Standards 


Following the Pittsburgh meeting of last summer a com- 
mittee was appointed by President Johnson to revise the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. Under the able leadership of Dean 
Joseph Burt this committee has already submitted a carefully 
prepared revision which, under Article I, adequately defines 
the qualifications for admission to, and membership in the 


A. A. C. P. In the preparation of this revision Dean Burt - 
generously sought the cooperation of and kept our committee 


posted relative to the proposed revisions. In view of the ex- 
cellent work of the Revision Committee it would appear that, 
at the present time, there is no need for the Committee on 
Educational and Membership Standards to suggest further 
definition of standards for admission to the A.A.C.P. 


The problem of membership of schools or colleges of 
pharmacy which are located outside of the jurisdiction of the 
United States was also referred to both the Revision and to 
our Committee. The former group made the proposal that this 
problem be left to the membership of the Association, “the 
eligibility of each such college being determined when its 
application is submitted for consideration.” Our committee 
suggests that such schools, as those in the Philippine Islands 
and Canada, might well be admitted to associate membership 
with final decision left to the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.P. The American Medical Association, as reported 
in their journal of December 21, 1946 (Vol. 132, page 1008) 
appear to favor the discontinuance of membership of the 
Philippine Medical Association as part of the A.M.A. We 
hope that the A.A.C.P. will be disposed to show a more co- 
operative spirit. 
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Limitation of Non-Academic Work of Students 


In the President’s report last year appeared the following 
resolution : 


“Whereas, The general and professional education for phar- 
macy requires a 48 to 60 hour week, and 


“Whereas, Opportunity for participation in extra-curricular 
activities is an important factor in the cultural education of stu- 
dents, therefore, be it “RESOLVED, That the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy recommend that each member-college limit 
the amount of non-academic work by students to a maximum of 15 
hours per week; and be it further “RESOLVED, That the A.A.C.P. 
recommend to the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
that in accreditation procedures it give great emphasis to and 
critically examine into the load of academic and non-academic work 
permitted in each school.” 


The Committee on Resolutions at our Pittsburgh meeting 
recommended that the above resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Educational and Membership Standards for 
further study. During the past nine months the Committee has 
given considerable thought to this problem. We are in com- 
plete unity in desiring to recommend such practical procedures 
as will result in the improvement of the quality and quantity 
of academic and cultural opportunities offered in our colleges. 
The Committee, however, differs in its ideas as to how certain 
of these objectives are to be implemented. The following two 
excerpts, taken from letters received from members of The 
Committee, clearly set forth the different viewpoints in respect 
to the problem of non-academic work. 


“From my experience with students working in drug stores, I shall 
support such a recommendation. My feeling is that if the Association 
makes this as a rule, the Deans of the various colleges can cite it to the 
student, stating that if circumstances require him to work more than 
15 hours, a proportionate reduction in school program will be required 

Therefore I concur in affirming the stand on the part of the 
Committee.” 


“The resolution concerning non-academic work seems to me to be 
one of those pious thoughts about which little can be done. Students 
should be advised to limit their hours of work, but it is not practicable 
to require them to do so. Furthermore, individuals vary considerably 
in their capac.ty for work outside of the curriculum.” 
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In view of the different convictions concerning this reso- 
lution we are not making any specific recommendation rela- 
tive to it. It seems rather obvious that it would be virtually 
impossible to administer such a regulation. Furthermore, a 
positive rather than a negative approach towards the eleva- 
tion of academic achievement in the colleges appears to be on 
a sounder psychological basis. During the past three or four 
decades medical education has made great forward strides. 
This achievement has largely been the fruitage of better 
prepared and more carefully selected entering students 
coupled with concomitant improvement in the content of 
the medical curriculum. As we continue to improve the 
various segments of pharmaceutical education the problem 
of limiting the non-academic work of students should become 
largely self regulatory. 


Preliminary Report on Entrance Requirements to 
Colleges of Pharmacy 


Last April a letter was received from Dean B. V. Christ- 
ensen, chairman of the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P., 
stating that they had received a request from the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education— 


“to make a thorough study of entrance requirements to colleges 
of pharmacy and make definite recommendations for such require- 
ments with sufficient flexibility so that they may be used by the 
Council in formulating standards for accreditation purposes.” 


Soon after the receipt of Dean Christensen’s letter each 
member of the Committee was sent a tentative outline of pro- 
posed entrance requirements. Each member was requested to 
criticise, delete, and add to the tentative outline. The response 
to this request clearly indicated that the problem of setting 
entrance requirementts for all members. of the A.A.C.P. is a 
rather large one, especially when each of the schools with 
its particular local situation is taken into consideration. It 
immediately became evident that we did not have sufficient 
time to make a complete and thorough study before the dead 
line set for turning in our report. Accordingly this part of 
our report is merely a preliminary one. We recommend to 
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the Committee on Resolutions that the problem of the formu- 
lation of entrance requirements to colleges of pharmacy be 
re-submitted to the Committee on Educational and Member- 
ship Standards with the request that a detailed study be made 
and recommendations be presented at the 1948 meeting. 


A cursory survey of the entrance requirements to colleges 
of pharmacy, as published in their catalogs, reveals some very 
astonishing situations. The current bulletin of one of the 
larger schools gives one list of recommended subjects, one 
list of elective subjects, with absolutely no mention of any 
required subjects. Another well-established school requires 
one unit of physics but does not require either biology or 
chemistry. 


There seems to be a growing tendency for those schools 
which are affiliated with a parent university to employ cer- 
tain general entrance requirements, including a battery of 
special tests, with but little differentiation as to the particular 
area of specialization, such as pharmacy, which the applicant 
wishes to enter. In many states there is the conviction that if 
a boy or girl has been graduated from an accredited school and 
ranks in one of the two upper quintiles, they should thereby 
qualify for admission to any course offered by the state 
university. 


As a basis for further study and criticism, the following 
tentative requirements for admission to the freshman class in 
our schools of pharmacy are suggested :— 


The applicant must be 16 years of age and in good health. 


Graduation from a high school or independent school which is accred- 
ited by the State Department of Public Instruction or by an ac- 
crediting agency of at least equal rank. 


The completion of not less than 15 units of high school credit. (A unit 
represents a year’s study in a subject which requires approximately 
one-fourth of a full years work.) 


The high school course must include 3 units in English 

units in History or Social studies 
units in Mathematics 

unit in Science 
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The following additional units are recommended as being highly desirable. 
1 unit additional English 
1 or 2 units additional Mathe- 
matics 
unit in Biology 
unit in Chemistry 
unit in Physics 
or 2 units in additional History 
or Social Studies 
1 unit in Latin 
2 units in French or German 


Additional units required to bring the total to 16 may be selected from 
the following list: Commercial subjects 
English 
History and/or Social Studies 
Foreign Language 
Science 


It is the judgment of the committee that we should not 
attempt to state detailed requirements for admission to the 
sophomore class. This would seem to be an impossible task 
because of the widely varied nature of the certificates which 
are presented for evaluation.—Arthur E. James, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee 
on Teachers’ Conference 


The Committee on Teachers’ Conferences is now a perma- 
nent committee of the A.A.C.P. Under the amended By-Laws, 
Article IX, and published in the A.J.P.E., Vol. X, No. 4, 
October, 1946, pps. 639-640. 


This committee did not meet during the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention, nor did any of the separate Conferences elect mem- 
bers to this committee. 


On December 26, 1946, President Henry S. Johnson ap- 
pointed the present members for the purpose of getting the 
work of the committee on Teachers’ Conferences under way 
and ready for the 1947 Meeting. The present committee is 
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therefore acting for all Conferences by appointment, and not 
by election of the various Conferences, as outlined in the 
By-Laws. 


The duties of the Committee on Teachers’ Conferences 
are to define the scope and functions of the several confer- 
ences; and to transmit any recommendations emanating from 
the several conferences to the Association. This brief state- 
ment of the duties of the committee may lead one to believe 
that the committee will have few problems, or little work 
involved. This is contrary to what is actually facing the com- 
mittee. There will be many more problems when attempts to 
coordinate the workings of the various conferences is under- 
taken, when uniformity in Constitutions and By-Laws is 
recommended, and when overall rules for attractive con- 
ference meetings are proposed. 


Therefore, the present committee believes that it can 
render a better service to the Association if it does not at- 
tempt to draw up temporary regulations of any kind, but acts 
as the organizing group to start the elected members off on the 
work involved in the operations of this committee. 


Each member, appointed by President Johnson, has re- 
ceived a considerable amount of written material pertain- 
ing to the development of this committee by the several groups 
which have previously acted as members. Because of this 
written material, the present committee will be in a good posi- 
tion to plan, advise and work with the regular committee 
when it is ready to function. 


This committee therefore recommends that the Associa- 
tion, through its Executive Committee, consider the advisa- 
bility of retaining the present committee for another year to 
act in an advisory capacity to the newly-elected members. The 
value of this suggestion will be that a larger group will be able 
to more rapidly work out the problems and supply a broader 
background of the aims and purposes of the committee. Being 
only a temporary committee, it will be discontinued at the 
end of one year. 
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The secretaries of each of the Conferences have received 
information from the present committees, and it is expected 
that each Conference will elect its representatives on the new 
committee. Likewise, the fact that members of the present 
committee represent each of the Conferences, it is possible 
for them, at the 1947 meeting, to explain the future plans of 
the committee. 


The excessive work placed upon each individual educator 
today makes it imperative that more time must be available 
to plan the work of committees. This committee is no excep- 
tion. Although we began early enough to work out plans for 
the 1947 meeting, each of us found it difficult to devote the 
time required for proper action and planning. Therefore, we 
deem it advisable to make the recommendation referred to in 
a previous paragraph.—John F. McCloskey, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on the Application of 
Techniques Used in the Armed Forces to 
Pharmaceutical Education, 1946-1947 


The Committee on the Application of Techniques Used 
in the Armed Forces to Pharmaceutical Education was con- 
tinued in 1947 to complete the objectives set forth at the time 
of its appointment in 1946. The original objectives were: I. 
to report the findings of the Grace Committee of the American 
Council on Education; II. to study the various sensory teach- 
ing methods used in the armed forces which might be applied 
to pharmaceutical education. 


Part I: The Grace Committee was established in 1945 
by the ACE as a commission to study the implications of the 
armed services educational programs for civilian schools and 
colleges. The project was inaugurated in September, 1945, 
was financed by grants from the Carnegie Corporation and 
the General Education Board, and was designed for a two- 
vear period. The findings of the Grace Committee are being 
reported in twelve (12) separate publications of the ACE 
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and are, or will be, available from its offices at 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. Three of the publications are 
available at this time, although pertinent data and reviews 
of the complete series have been issued, and are herewith 
included. (See appendix.) 


Part Il: The committee feels that any attempt to review 
the use of sensory teaching aids by the armed services will be 
totally inadequate in view of the splendid survey which the 
Grace committee has made of this phase of the military edu- 
cational program. Member colleges of the Association can 
profit by a careful study of “Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed 
Forces,” (reviewed in the appendix), before initiating any 
specific program in which the classical methods of instruction 
are supplemented with sensory teaching aids. The experiences 
of the army and navy revealed clearly the following features 
regarding the use of sensory teaching aids: (1) specific ob- 
jectives for sensory instruction must be determined; (2) ade- 
quately trained personnel must be available in order to obtain 
the objectives originally set forth: (3) facilities for audio- 
visual application must be available at the designated time 
and place; (4) audio-visual teaching materials should be con- 
ceived as aids rather than self-contained teaching devices; (5) 
sensory teaching methods should be emploved at all levels of 
education. The following statements preface the discussion 
of Chapter V, Implications for Civilian Education, in the 
above mentioned ACE publication. “One immediate outcome 
of this survey has been the realization that the program of 
training aids developed in the armed forces is not an inno- 
vation in American education. The armed forces did utilize 
audio-visual aids far more than did most civilian schools prior 
to World War II, but the program as implemented in mili- 
tary training rested to a considerable extent on previous re- 
search completed outside the military framework. Implica- 
tions of this aspect of military education must be derived 
primarily, therefore, from the extent of use and varieties of 
training aids, relatively new purposes projected for such de- 
vices, techniques of use employed by military instructors, and 
certain administrative and distributive practices.” In addi- 
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tion to the above report of the Grace Committee, the War De- 
partment Technical Manual, TM 21-250, is a source of con- 
siderable information relative to the use of audio-visual 
methods. Teachers of pharmaceutical subjects can benefit by 
referring to this publication when they desire to sharpen their 
instruction by judicious application of sensory methods. 


Before outlining a constructive program to encourage the 
use of sensory teaching aids in pharmaceutical education, the 
actual and potential application of audio-visual aids and the 
extent of available facilities in the member colleges must be 
known. This committee proposed to secure such information 
as a special project but upon learning that the original design 
for The Pharmaceutical Survey included such a program, it 
was deemed advisable to abandon this project for the time 
being. 


The committee is unanimous in its belief that the use of 
educational and professional films in pharmaceutical educa- 
tion can be substantially increased by cataloguing the avail- 
able films and making the listing available to the member 
colleges. Similar programs are already in operation by the 
American Chemical Society, the American Society of Pharma- 
cology and Experimental Therapeutics, and other groups. 
Such a catalogue or listing should contain the following infor- 
mation about films: (1) Title, (2) Color, or black and white, 
(3) Sound or silent, (4) Size, (5) Time of showing, (6) 
Address of sponsor. By classifying the films according to the 
areas of pharmaceutical interest, the availability of such in- 
formation should be an aid in designing a program for teach- 
ers of pharmacy, student branches, and professional frat- 
ernities. 


The cost of this project can be minimized without de- 
tracting from its usefulness by mimeographing the compiled 
data and fastening the sheets in a suitable holder. The com- 
mittee estimates the cost of this project at approximately 
$75.00 and is attaching to this report a recommendation 
whereby it is authorized to proceed with the program in hopes 
of completing it by June 1, 1948. 
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Another project which has been before the committee 
for discussion is the seeming need for a central film library 
from which educational and professional films can be dis- 
patched to the member colleges. Such a library could be 
stocked with copies of available (1) educational films, (2) 
technical and scientific films which have been produced by com- 
mercial groups, (3) professional and special films the produc- 
tion of which might be motivated by specific needs in pharma- 
ceutical education. A project of this nature involves a long 
range program and brings up such problems as: (1) the real- 
ization on the part of pharmacy teachers of the educational 
benefits which may be obtained when the standard methods of 
instruction are supplemented with the use of suitable teaching 
aids, (2) the demonstrated need for, and the advantages to be 
derived from a central film library, (3) the arrangements 
for sponsoring and financing the project, (4) the promotional 
work whereby the cooperation and support of the various 
educational, professional, and industrial groups may be ob- 
tained. The committee is recommending that the merits of 
this project be investigated thoroughly and reported to the 
meetings of this association in 1948. 


Since the A.A.C.P. has not actively sponsored a program 
to encourage the use of sensory teaching methods in pharma- 
ceutical education, the design of any specific program can 
profitably include certain experiences of the other profes- 
sional groups. Medical and dental education have applied 
visual teaching aids more elaborately in their respective 
curriculums, and in one sense have pointed the way for 
pharmacy. During the next few years the following general 
program designed to emphasize the utilization of sensory 
teaching methods should be of value to pharmaceutical educa- 
tion: (1) a survey to obtain the general availability and ap- 
plication of teaching aids in the member colleges, (2) a critical 
examination of the pharmacy curriculum to determine those 
areas of instruction which might be pointed-up and strength- 
ened by the use of audio-visual methods, (3) a study of the 
medical and dental programs in visual education to determine 
what experiences of these groups might be applicable to 
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pharmacy, (4) a formal report designed to point out to ad- 
ministrators and teachers of pharmacy how the conventional 
methods of instruction can be strengthened by judicious appli- 
iation of audio-visual teaching aids. 


Sensory teaching aids must be used intelligently by an 
instructor if he is to obtain maximal results. The use of 
accessory teaching aids will not lighten teaching duties but 
will provide a means for more effective instruction. To arouse 
interest may be accomplished with comparative ease, but to 
maintain interest for a period of 16 or 18 weeks requires 
careful and judicious planning on the part of the instructor. 
It is only when an instructor can offer a program which will 
maintain student interest over a period of time that he can 
hope to use accessory teaching aids to the greatest advantage. 


The following recommendations of the Committee on the 
Application of Educational Techniques used in the Armed 
Forces to Pharmaceutical Education are submitted for con- 
sideration by the A.A.C.P. It is recommended that: 


I The A.A.C.P. establish in place of the above committee for the con- 
tinuance of this study a permanent committee for the application 
and advancement of visual aids in Pharmaceutical Education. It is 
recommended that this proposed committee be called “The Committee 
on Audio-Visual Education.” 


II The Committee on Audio-Visual Education shall consist of four 
members, including a chairman, with each member appointed an- 
nually by the president of the A.A.C.P. 


III The functions of the proposed committee for the initial year shall 
be as follows: 


1. To assemble and survey all methods and equipment of visual 
instruction applicable to each phase of Pharmaceutical Education 
from military and civilian sources. It is recommended that 
medical, dental, nursing, and pharmacy schools, chemical and 
biological societies, government departments, and pharmaceutical 
manufacturers be utilized as sources of information. 


tw 


The above committee shall establish a film and chart catalog 
from the data obtained as a result of the above survey. This 
catalog should include the title, author, description, source, and 
cost of film or similar visual aid equipment which is currently 
available for distribution. (Rent or Sale) 
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3. The committee shall make provision for a permanent file of each 
volume and supplement for the proposed film catalog. 


4. The committee shall distribute volume I of the film and chart 
catalog to each member college of the A.A.C.P. by June 1, 1948. 
Volumes shall be distributed annually thereafter to member 
colleges of the A.A.C.P. 


5. The committee shall investigate the feasibility of establishing 
a permanent central film and chart library and shall report on 
this activity to the 1948 meetings of the A. A. C. P. 


IV It is further recommended that the A.A.C.P. make funds available 
to defray the cost of the annual printing, distribution, and cleric 
activity for the distribution of the proposed film and chart catalog. 

D. C. Brodie, Chairman. 


APPENDIX 


Educational Lessons from Wartime Training: General Report of 
the Commission, by Alonzo G. Grace and Staff; approx. 200 pages; 
available probably September, 1947. 


The magnitude, methods, and motives of armed services training in 
World War II have been studied for the lessons they may offer for the 
development of human resources. This report considers health and 
physical fitness, rehabilitation, finding and utilizing human talents, re- 
claiming the educationally underprivileged, the improvement of instruc- 
tion by curriculum revision, more learning in less time as illustrated in 
speed up courses, improving instructional materials and methods, audio- 
visual aids, instructor training, supervision, and leadership. The book 
suggests needed measures in local, state, and national educational ad- 
ministration and support. Wartime college training programs, language 
and area studies, technical and vocational training, off duty and adult 
education, the training for civilian war service, are studied for their 
possible adaptation and experimentation in peacetime educational in- 
stitutions. 

Opinion on Gains for American Education from Wartime Armed 

Services Training, by M. M. Chambers, 78 pages, now available, 50c 
A preliminary exploratory report, summarizing three surveys of 
opinions: (1) What selected educators who served as officers in the 
armed forces think of the classification of military, personnel and its 
implications for guidance in schools; (2) What the dual-experiencé 
educators think were outstanding characteristics of wartime training and 
to what extent certain features are adaptable and need to be emphasized 
in civilian schools and colleges; and (3) What 2,000 veteran students 
in twenty-three institutions think about wartime training and peacetim: 


education. Also a selected and annotated bibliography of 140 items 


og. 
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Utilizing Human Talent: Armed Services Selection and Classifica- 
tion Procedures, by Frederick B. Davis, 86 pages; now avail- 
able. $1.25. 


Brief description of how each of the major services sorted its men 
and women and discovered the specialized talents needed for particular 
assignments. The study emphasizes identification and development of 
human resources by better and more widespread testing, counseling, and 
guidance, particularly at the secondary-school level. The primary impor- 
tance of medical, including psychiatric, examinations is also discussed. 
Recommends the development of highly specialized aptitude tests for 
purposes of educational and vocational guidance, and a new test of funda- 
mental academic aptitudes, with sample items for such a test. Ap- 
pendixes: (I) Some Technical Problems of Measurement. (II) Technical 
Note on Test Construction. Selected bibliography. 


Curriculum Implications cf Armed Services Educational Programs, 
by Samuel M. Goodman; approx. 100 pages; available Sum- 
mer, 1947. 


How streamlined curriculums were developed and kept abreast of 
wartime exigencies in the Army and Navy training enterprises. The use 
of curriculum specialists and of committees of instructors and super- 
visors. Lessons to be learned from the armed forces about techniques 
for curriculum construction; the significance of the specific objective; 
the concept of change; the concept of realism; the concept of integration. 
The importance of physical facilities, materials of instruction, and 
training aids in curriculum development. The role of instructor and his 
course outlines and program guides. 


Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed Services: Implications for American 
Education, by John R. Miles and Charles R. Spain; 97 pages, now 
available. $1.25. 
A description of conditions under which multi-sensory aids to learn- 
ing were developed and used on an unprecedented scale in Army and 
Navy instruction in time of war. The wide range of training aids and 
their possibilities are analyzed: sound films, silent films, filmstrips, slides, 
graphics, models, mockups, cutaways, sandtables, auditory devices. 


The investigation included personal visits to some of the outstanding 
schools and replacement centers to see equipment and teaching in opera- 
tion, together with a study of course outlines, the gathering of reports 
and opinions of teachers, and, highly important, a sampling of student 
opinion through a questionnaire sent to several thousand enlisted men. 
Practical procedures for peacetime schools are suggested by the at- 
tack of the wartime armed services on problems of production, distrib- 
tion, and factors affecting utilization and effectiveness. States principles 
growing out of the extensive armed services experiences and general im- 
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plications regarding the future of audio-visual aids in American edu- 
cation. 


Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services: Their Future 
Significance, by Robert John Matthew; approx. 200 pages; avail- 
able June, 1947. $2.50. 


Educators will welcome this detailed description of the technique of 
the foreign area and language instruction in the Army Specialized 
Training Program, the Navy School of Military Government and Ad- 
ministration, the Army Japanese Language School and the Military In- 
telligence Service Language School, and the Civil Affairs Training 
Schools. Reports present modification in programs of many colleges. 
Includes a chapter reporting an experiment at the secondary level con- 
ducted by Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, New 
York City Public Schools. Conclusions and implications for language 
study and area study in American secondary and higher education. Ap- 
pendixes of essential curriculum data and ASTP reports. Extensive 
annotated bibliography. 


Area Studies in American Universities, by William Nelson Fenton; 
approx. 80 pages; now available. $1.00. 


A report based an the Ethnogeographic Board Survey of the Foreign 
Area and of the Civil Affairs Training Program in 1943-44. The 
author and another qualified investigator visited selected institutions to 
observe personnel and administration and here describe various tech- 
niques of integration of instruction, and teaching methods and materials. 
Discusses precursors of the Army programs, raises pertinent qestions, 
and offers comment and suggestions for the future of foreign area study. 


Implications of Armed Services Training for Vocational-Technical 
Education, by Alonzo G. Grace and M. M. Chambers; approx. 100 
pages; available Fall, 1947. 


Much of the Army and Navy training in World War II is related 
to the vocational ond technical education of young men and women in 
civil life. What features of the materials and methods used in the armed 
services can be adopted or tried out with profit by vocational and tech- 
nical schools, the personnel and training divisions of industrial and 
commercial enterprises, and other agencies for the education of America’s 
young people for work. These possibilities have bearings upon the em- 
ployment of individuals, the well-being of families, and the strength 
and security of the nation. 

Wartime College Training Programs of the Armed Services, by 

Henry C. Herge and Consultants to the Commission; approx. 350 

pages; available, Fall, 1947. 
The several wartime-training undertakings installed by the armed 
services in some 600 colleges and universities during the wars are de- 
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scribed with specific data on housing, feeding, and instruction of the 
armed services trainees under the Army Specialized Training Program, 
the Navy V-5, V-7, and V-12 programs, and the Army Air Forces col- 
lege detachments. Intensive instruction, integration of areas of 
knowledge, how faculties cooperated, what they think of the experience 
in retrospect, legal and financial aspects of the undertakings, how the 
war affected research in universities. Various contributors discuss 
special phases; Gordon K. Chalmers reports a college program; William 
N. Fenton deals with the ASTP; Harold Sprout discusses the Navy’s 
college course in “Foundations of National Power;” Sidney L. Pressey 
analyzes the methods and results of wartime acceleration; W. R. Hatch 
reports the opinions of teachers on the programs in Northwest colleges; 
Edward C. Elliott discusses the effects of wartime research upon institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The book provides stimulating suggestions as to what the experience 
of the colleges in World War II means to the future of higher education 
in America. Selected bibliography. 


The Armed Services and Adult Education, by Cyril O. Houle, Elbert 
W. Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton, and John R. Yale. Approx. 200 
pages; available June, 1947. 


Describes the off-duty educational programs of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard which have inspired hundreds of thousands of 
GI’s to see further education. The facilities offered included corres- 
pondence study afforded by the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
the Army posthostilities schools in Europe, and the library services in 
the Army and the Navy. Most helpful to teachers and administrators 
will be the specific data given here on orientation, guidance activities, 
how the armed services enrolled voluntary students, and how they evalu- 
ated their voluntary educational activities. Concludes with a statement 
of derived principles applicable to the promising enterprise of adult 
education in civil life. States implications concerning methods, instruc- 
tional materials, leaders and leader training, guidance and counseling, 
student recruitment, evaluation, finance, and physical facilities, 


What Comes of Training Women for War, by Dorothy Schaffter; 
approx. 200 pages; available Summer, 1947. 


Reports on the WAC, WAVES, Women Marines, SPARS, and 
WASPS, the Army and Navy Nurses, women physicians, physiotherap- 
ists, and dietitians, and the Cadet Nurse Corps. How the fact of par- 
ticipation in the armed services affected the status of women in America, 
especially with reference to planning education for women. Factors 
affecting the future of women in aviation, The roles of the slowly 
changing mores, of new attitudes, of the state of the labor market at a 
given time, and of changing employment prospects. Probable improve- 
ments in the education of women for nursing and related professions. 
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The importance of comprehensive cooperation among governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies, as demonstrated in the wartime organization 
and operation of the Cadet Nurse Corps. 

Improving Textbooks the Army and Navy Way, by Marie Frauens; 

approx. 160 pages; available, Fall, 1947. 
Among the thousands of textbooks and manuals prepared by the 
armed services for special purposes are many outstanding examples of 
superior methods of textbook construction as well as of typography 
and the printing arts. A selection of samples has been made from among 
the best work of the armed services in the field of textbook-making. The 
majority of these samples are shown full size with annotations which 
include the purpose of the publication, the reason for the choice, and 
publishing information regarding such items as type, binding, and 
illustrations. A brief discussion of the publishing program of the armed 
services includes a description of the program, the manner of choosing 
the samples which are shown, and a check list of criteria for evaluating 


textbooks. 


Report of Committee on Pan-American 
Conterence on Pharmaceutical Education 
August 24, 1946 — June 15, 1947 


This committee was originally appointed on December 
10, 1495 by President Glenn L. Jenkins and reappointed for 
another year on September 27, 1946 by President Henry S. 
Johnson. 


In his original letter of appointment, President Jenkins 
wrote that “ ... the American Pharmaceutical Association 
is also planning a Pan-American Conference on Pharmacy and 
it is expected that our program will be interrelated with 
theirs.”” The steps taken in cooperation with the American 
Pharmaceutical Association prior to August 24, 1946 are re- 
viewed in the report of the committee which was presented at 
Pittsburgh in August, 1946. Since that date, the committte 
has been waiting for the plans of the A.Ph.A. to reach the 
stage where cooperative action is possible. 


On November 7, 1946, the chairman wrote to Dr. Robert 
P. Fischelis and the following excerpt from Dr. Fischelis’ 
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reply is indicative of the status of the A.Ph.A.’s plans at 
that time: 


“At the present time there is considerable activity in the Inter- 
national Pharmaceutical Federation; the proposed new World Health 
Organization which is in process of formation and in some Pan- 
American circles, for meetings to bring about greater coordination 
of pharmaceutical affairs throughout the world. 


“We are keeping a close watch on this situation because we do 
not want to make any false moves. After the next meeting of the 
Council on the American Pharmaceutical Association, I think that 
we will be in a position to report considerable progress in this 
field and it may be advisable for us to have another meeting to map 
out a program in line with the best thought in the government 
agencies as well as among pharmacists generally and pharmaceutical 
educators, 

“T am sorry that I cannot report greater progress at the mo- 
ment, but I am in correspondence with various groups having ideas 
on the subject because it is necessary to have the support of foreign 
organizations and governments in order to make dny meeting in the 
United States a success.” 


No further indication of progress in these plans has been 
received to date. 


On April 22, 1947, Dean Luis Torres-Diaz wrote to the 
chairman enclosing a translation of an article (see Appendix 
A) published in the official publication of the Cuban Pharma- 
ceutical Association which indicates that plans are maturing 
for a Pan-American Conference on Pharmacy to be held in 
Havana from December 1 to December 18, 1948. Dr. Fischelis 
was advised of this development and his comments were 
requested. No reply has been received as this report is 
written. 


The future actions of the committee are necessarily de- 
pendent upon the development of the A.Ph.A.’s plans if the 
coordination originally envisioned by President Jenkins is to 
become a reality. It is the feeling of the committee that this 
coordination is important to the success of the Conference 


when it is held. 
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With respect to the Congress planned by the Cuban 
Pharmaceutical Association, the committee believes that 
some changes in our own plans may be necessary if the Cuban 
plans materialize, as any move on our own part to hold a 
competing conference would be in violation of the spirit which 
prompted our project.—R. Blackwell Smith, Jr., Chairman. 


Government of Puerto Rico 
UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 


College of Pharmacy 


Office of the Dean 
April 22, 1947 


Dr. R. Blackwell Smith, Jr. 
Medical College of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 

Dear Dr. Smith: 

I am enclosing a copy of the translation I made for you 
of an article published in the “Revista Farmaceutica de Cuba”, 
an official publication of the Cuban Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, which is published in Havana, Cuba, under the direction 
of Dr. Arturo M. Castro. The article corresponds to the 
January number, which reached here with much delay. As the 
article deals with a Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy 
which according to said article is going to be held in Havana, 
from the Ist to the 18th of December, 1948, I think that it 
may be of interest to you. Did you know anything about the 
matter? What is your opinion? 

In case you so desire, I might get more complete infor- 
mation concerning the project direct from Havana. 

I shall look forward with much interest to hearing from 
vou at your convenience. 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) L. Torres-Diaz 
Luis Torres-Diaz 
Dean 
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FIRST PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF PHARMACY* 
Scope and Aims: 


The evolution of Pharmacy and its technical advance 
which has brought it up to a level equivalent to that of in- 
dustrialization, and the ascent of the different social groups 
to levels of a clearer conception of their needs, have con- 
fronted the pharmacist of our century with peculiar prob- 
lems, the solutions of which we hope to obtain at the great 
American Convention of Pharmacy which will be held in 
Havana, from the Ist to the 18th of December 1948. 


The fervent desire expressed in more than one occasion 
of bringing together the pharmacists of America into a large 
family, will materialize in this First Pan-American Congress 
of Pharmacy, abridgement of the most complete and close 
spiritual approach of our countries. 


Interesting problems will be discussed together with the 
study of the conquests of Pharmacy in behalf of Public Health, 
essential objective of our work as professionals, and of those 
that pertain specifically to the vulnerability of the pharma- 
cist as a class and as an individual, before the dominant fac- 
tors of the organization and development of human society. 


Our efforts in this sense shall be directed towards a 
thorough study of our problems as a class, a task which has 
been committed to the care of the section on Legislation and 
Professional Relations, which shall study the creation of 
the Pan-American Pharmaceutical Federation. 


Likewise, the remaining scientific sections shall study 
problems concerned with nutrition in our countries, the new 
horizons which are open with the industrialization of our 
profession, the new fields of biology, the utilization of natural 
richness of thermal springs, the utilization of mineral pro- 
ducts, the new chemical compounds, the investigation of our 


* A descriptive circular of the proposed Conference giving the objectives as stated in 
this translation has been received in this country. It is signed by Dr. Hector Layas-Bozan 
y Perdomo, Secretary-General, Calle * No 567, Altos, Esq. a 25, Vedado, La Habana, 
C ubo.—Editeor. 
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medicinal flora, the scientific organization of publicity and the 
preservation of traditional values, by means of an adequate 
nationalistic emphasis of our pharmaceutical history, with 
the purpose of rehabilitating the spiritual values of our pro- 
fession. 


Here we have briefly stated the aims of our First Pan- 
American Congress of Pharmacy, which shall consider, with 
the worthy and vigorous assistance of all the countries of our 
Continent, the study of the common problems which affect the 
profession and the development of the pharmaceutical class 
as an organized group within the present social structure, 
thus consolidating the fraternal relations which bind the 
American countries, setting up standards and solutions to the 
problems which shall lead to the best organization of our 
activities in each country in particular as well as in the Con- 
tinent as a whole, with the firm purpose of converting America 
into the champion of human confraternity. 


Report of the Committee on Relation 
of Boards and Colleges 


We are pleased to report that for the first time in any 
one vear since district meetings of Boards and Colleges were 
organized, meetings have been held in each of the eight dis- 
tricts. The total attendance for all meetings was approximately 
335, as compared with a total of approximately 260 for the 
seven district meetings held in 1946. Not only the increased 
attendance, but the agendas and discussions which resulted 
indicate a growing interest in these meetings. Several of the 
secretaries report that this vear’s meeting was by far the 
most interesting and successful held in their district. 


As a result of suggestions made jointly by the Executive 
Committees of the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy and of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, a number of identical topics were placed upon the 
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agenda of each of the district meetings. This explains the 
adoption of similar resolutions in a number of districts. In 
such cases, the resolution is reported once, with a listing of 
the Districts voting its adoption being shown. A brief sum- 
mary of the reports of the meetings in each of the eight dis- 
tricts follows. 


DISTRICT NO. 1 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island.) 


This meeting was held at the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy, Boston, Massachusetts on March 31—April 1, 
1947. Fifty-two delegates were in attendance. Mr. Carl C. 
Anderson, of Maine, served as chairman for the Boards and 
Prof. Howard L. Reed, of the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy, served as chairman for the Colleges. Prof. Ray C. 
Kelley of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy was secre- 
tary for the meeting. New officers selected for next year are 
Mr. William B. Shangraw, of Vermont, as chairman for the 
Boards; Prof. Leslie B. Barratt, of the Connecticut College 
of Pharmacy, as chairman for the Colleges; Prof. Ray C. 
Kelley was re-elected as secretary, and Dean Howard C. New- 
ton of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy was re-elected 
as treasurer. Next year’s meeting will be held at the Con- 
necticut College of Pharmacy, New Haven, Connecticut. One 
of the high points in the program was the address of Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, Director of The Pharmaceutical Survey, 
on the subject “The Pharmaceutical Survey.” It is reported 
that the quality of the various papers presented at this meet- 
ing was unusually high. 


DISTRICT NO. 2 


(New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia) 
District No. 2 met in Atlantic City on March 3-4, 1947 


with 32 delegates present. Mr. Fred C. Allen of West Virginia 
was chairman for the Boards, and Dean Emeritus Ernest 
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Little, of the New Jersey College of Pharmacy, was chairman 
for the Colleges. Dean Thomas D. Rowe, of the New Jersey 
College of Pharmacy, was secretary for this District. New 
officers selected are Mr. Wilber E. Powers of New Jersey as 
chairman for the Boards, and Dean Francis J. O’Brien of 
Albany College of Pharmacy, Union University as chairman 
for the Colleges. Dean Thomas D. Rowe was re-elected as 
secretary. The 1948 meeting will be held in New York City. 
One of the high points in the meeting was a discussion by Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, Director of The Pharmaceutical Survey, 
who spoke on “The Need for a Pharmaceutical Survey.” 


DISTRICT NO. 3 


(North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Puerto Rico) 


This meeting was held in Jacksonville, Florida on April 
7-8, 1947 with 27 delegates in attendance. Mr. J. K. Attwood 
of Florida presided as chairman for the Boards and Dean 
Elmer L. Hammond of the School of Pharmacy, University of 
Mississippi was chairman for the Colleges. Mr. H. C. Mc- 
Allister of North Carolina was secretary at the meeting. 
Officers selected for next vear are Mr. Roger A. McDuffie of 
North Carolina as chairman for the Boards and Dean Perry A. 
Foote of the School of Pharmacy, University of Florida for 
the Colleges. Mr. McAllister was re-elected as secretary. The 
1948 meeting will be held in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


DISTRICT NO. 4 
(Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) 


District No. 4 met in Detroit, Michigan on May 12-13, 
1947. Approximately 50 delegates were in attendance. In 
the place of Mr. James W. Lyons who had resigned as chair- 
man for the Boards, Mr. Leon S. Lukaszewski of Michigan 
was appointed as chairman for the Boards. Dean Rolland T. 
Lakey of the College of Pharmacy, Wayne University, was 
chairman for the Colleges. Prof. Ralph E. Terry of the College 
of Pharmacy, University of Illinois was secretary at the 
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meeting. New officers selected are Mr. E. A. O’Harrow of 
Indiana for the Boards and Dean E. H. Niles of the College 
of Pharmacy, Butler University for the Colleges. Mr. Edward 
Rowe, of Butler University, was elected secretary. The 1948 
meeting will be held in Indianapolis, Indiana. 


DISTRICT NO. 5 
(lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) 


This meeting was held in Omaha, Nebraska on April 
21-22, 1947. Approximately 40 delegates were present. Mr. 
Dan Hall of North Dakota presided as chairman for the 
Boards, and Dean William A. Jarrett of the College of Phar- 
macy, Creighton University was chairman for the Col- 
leges. Mr. Kyle L. Taylor of Omaha acted as secretary in the 
absence of Mr. John F. Rabe of Iowa, the secretary. Due toa 
change in his plans, Dr. Edward C. Elliott, Director of The 
Pharmaceutical Survey, who had planned to be present, was 
unable to attend. New officers selected are Mr. Arthur O. 
Gordon of Nebraska as chairman for the Boards, and Prof. 
Louis C. Zopf of the College of Pharmacy, State University 
of Iowa, as chairman for the Colleges. Mr. John F. Rabe was 
re-elected as secretary. The 1948 meeting will be held in the 
State of Iowa, the time and place to be determined by the Iowa 
Deans and Board members. 


DISTRICT NO. 6 
(Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas) 


Approximately 60 delegates attended the meeting of the 
6th District held in St. Louis, Missouri on March 10-11, 1947. 
Mr. J. Doyle Norris of Missouri presided as chairman for the 
Boards and Dean William F. Gidley of the College of Phar- 
macy, University of Texas who was chairman for the Colleges 
was absent. Dr. Edward J. Ireland of the New Orleans College 
of Pharmacy, Loyola University was the secretary for the 
meeting. Mr. Roy Sanford of Oklahoma was selected as chair- 
man for the Boards and Dean T. T. Dittrich of the School of 
Pharmacy, University of Kansas City as chairman for the 
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Colleges. Dr. Ireland was re-elected as secretary. The 1948 
meeting will be held in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


DISTRICT NO. 7 
(Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska) 


This meeting was held at the College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington on May 2-3, 1947. 
Thirty-eight delegates were in attendance. Mr. R. J. Losleben 
of Montana presided as chairman for the Boards, and Dr. 
Allen I. White of the School of Pharmacy, State College of 
Washington as chairman for the Colleges. Dr. Haakon Bang, 
also of the School of Pharmacy, State College of Washington 
was secretary. One of the high points of the meeting was the 
address of Dr. Edward C. Elliott on the subject “The Need 
for a Survey of Pharmaceutical Education.” Mr. H. H. Cor- 
diner of Wyoming was elected as chairman for the Boards and 
Dean George E. Crossen of the School of Pharmacy, Oregon 
State College was selected as the new chairman for the Col- 
leges. Dr. Bang was re-elected as secretary. This District 
concurred in a recommendation adopted by District No. 8 that 
Districts 7 and 8 hold a joint meeting in 1948. In the event 
that such a meeting is arranged, it will be held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. If arrangements for such a joint meeting are not 
completed, the District will meet in Missoula, Montana. 


DISTRICT NO. 8 


(Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah) 


District No. 8 met in Tucson, Arizona on April 25-26, 
1947. Approximately 25 delegates were present, including 
Dr. Edward C. Elliott, Director of The Pharmaceutical Survey, 
and Dr. Robert L. Swain, Editor of Drug Topics. Mr. Troy 
Caviness of New Mexico presided as chairman for the Boards, 
and Dean Alvah G. Hall of the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Southerr: California as chairman for the Col- 
leges. Dr. Elliott spoke on the topic “The Need for a Pharma- 
ceutical Survey.”’ New officers selected were Mr. E. F. Anstee 
of Utah as chairman for the Boards and Dean Roy A. Bowers 
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of the School of Pharmacy, University of New Mexico as 
chairman for the Colleges. In a resolution adopted by this 
meeting it has been proposed that a joint meeting be held with 
District No. 7 in 1948, with the suggestion that a meeting place 
be selected from the following list: Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Sacramento or San Francisco, California. 


Joseph B. Burt, General Chairman. 


Resolutions Adopted by the 1946 Meetings of the 
A.A.C,P. - N.A.B.P. District Meetings 


By District No. 1 


1. BE IT RESOLVED that the Boards and Colleges continue their 
strong opposition to any lowering of present standards in either 
pharmaceutical education or in licensure and do everything possible 
to aid in The Pharmaceutical Survey now in progress. 


2. BE IT RESOLVED that the Boards of Pharmacy continue systematic 
inspection of prescription compounding and dispensing in retail 
pharmacies, hospital pharmacies, and dispensaries. 


3. BE IT RESOLVED that a committee be appointed to confer with 
medical colleges to the end that prescription writing may be more 
thoroughly considered and encouraged in their institutions. 


4. BE IT RESOLVED that Boards of Pharmacy in giving examinations 
lay greater stress on practical work. 


5. BE IT RESOLVED that District No. 1 endorse the resolution as 
passed by the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P. at its December, 
1946 meeting in Chicago, in relation to enrollment requirements in 
our colleges of pharmacy. P 


By District No. 2 


1. RESOLVED, That the Conference reaffirm its opposition in regard to 
any attempts to lower the legal standards for the practice of 
pharmacy. 


>» 


RESOLVED, That the state boards of pharmacy of District No. 2 
be urged to extend and reopen avenues of cooperation and communi- 
cation with the colleges of pharmacy in connection with state board 
examinations in chemistry. 


to 


| 
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3. The Committee approves in principle the need for equitable adjust- 
ment of enrollments of colleges of pharmacy, but concluded that it is 
inopportune to make any specific recommendations pending the report 
of The Pharmaceutical Survey. 


By District No. 3 


1. WHEREAS it is a well known fact that the colleges are submitting 
proposals to faculty members of other colleges in a direct manner 
without going through the proper channels, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the colleges of District No. 3 go on record 
condemning such procedure. 


2: BE IT RESOLVED that the boards and colleges of District No. 3 
recognizing the necessity of high standards for preservation of Public 
Health in which pharmacy is a most important agency, go on record 
as unalterably opposed to the lowering in any way of the standards 
for licensure in pharmacy. 


By District No. 4 


1. WHEREAS efforts to lower the requirements for the practice of 

pharmacy are continually being made in various guises in various 
places. 
BE IT RESOLVED that the delegates of District No. 4 of the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy re-affirm their opposition to any at- 
tempts to lower legal standards for the practice of pharmacy. 


2. WHEREAS the projected number of students to be enrolled by the 
Colleges of Pharmacy belonging to the A.A.C.P. in the next five 
years appears to be in excess of the number which can be adequately 
taught in the space and with the faculties available, and 


WHEREAS the prospective overcrowding can only lead to a lowered 
standard of instruction; 


BE IT RESOLVED by District No. 4 that the Executive Committees 
of the parent organizations urge their representatives on the Ameri- 
can Council of Pharmaceutital Education to recommend that the 
inspection of member colleges of the A.A.C.P. be completed as soon 
as possible and that the A.C.P.E. make every effort to prevent the 
lowering of educational standards by reason of overcrowding of 
facilities and resources. 


By District No. 5 


1. WHEREAS all Colleges of Pharmacy now have a very large number 
of students in training, the largest number probably since the be- 
ginning of pharmaceutical education in the United States, and 


WHEREAS it apppears that there soon will be enough new graduates 


we 
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to fill the existing positions in pharmacy and thus bring relief with 
respect to the help shortage, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED that we, the members of District No. 5 of Boards and 
Colleges, in convention assembled in Omaha on April 21 and 22, 1947, 
go on record as opposing vigorously any efforts to provide pharmacy 
licensure without full college and experience requirements. 


By District No. 6 


BE IT RESOLVED that District No. 6 approve the minimum 
standards for evaluating practical experience as adopted by the 
N.A.B.P. in so far as it does not conflict with the basic pharmacy 
law of the States in this District. 


BE IT RESOLVED that District No. 6 be opposed to S-545 as now 
written and that the N.A.B.P. and the A.A.C.P. take immediate steps 
to secure adequate recognition for Pharmacy in this Bill. 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Secretary of the N.A.B.P. take the 
necessary steps to establish more uniformity in the quality of the 
examinations now given to applicants for registration in District 
No. 6. 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Deans of the Colleges of Pharmacy in 
the 6th District be urged to convene for the purpose of developing 
more uniformity in the arrangement of the curricula of the colleges 
in this District. 


WHEREAS there is no evidence that the A.A.C.P. has established 
professorial remuneration scales of any kind and such remuneration 
scales are being requested by the heads of our Universities today, 
and such scales will also be of material assistance in establishing 
certain mimimum standards for teachers in Pharmacy, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED that the A.A.C.P. devise and submit for im- 
mediate action such remuneration scales in order to establish certain 
minimum standards or ranges for the classification of teachers. The 
scales may be created on the same basis as scales adopted by other 
accrediting bodies. 


By District No, 7 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Boards of Pharmacy stress to their 
Secretaries the importance of maintaining adequate records which 
will assist them and the N.A.B.P. to keep a complete picture of the 
status of Pharmacy and its personnel to guide them in their future 
plans and in carrying out The National Survey now being carried on. 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Boards of Pharmacy remind their 
Secretaries of their duty to forward copies of their recent examina- 
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tions to the Secretaries of the other Boards of their respective 
Districts. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy formulate a series of State Board Examinations to be 
used as a guide for the Boards. 


BE IT RESOLVED that the colleges and schools of pharmacy be 
encouraged to institute an optional five-year course of study, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a committee consisting of a 
representative of each of the five schools of this District be appointed 
to draw up definite recommendations. 


BE IT RESOLVED that Article IV of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the A.A.C.P. be amended to read that pharmacology and pharma- 
cognosy be taught as separate and distinct units, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that within a reasonable length of 
time that separate individuals give instruction in these courses. 
By District No. 8 

BE IT RESOLVED that District No. 8 request the A.A.C.P. and the 
N.A.B.P. to establish a national examining board to examine appli- 
cants and accredit them for reciprocity, this board to include ap- 
proved examiners from each of the eight districts. (This resolution 
was adopted but action deferred until completion of The Pharma- 
ceutical Survey). 

BE IT RESOLVED that in the interest of maintaining satisfactory 
standards, retail pharmacy outlets operated by one pharmacist be 
limited to a total operation of not more than 54 hours per week. 


BE IT RESOLVED that all local, state and national pharmacy or- 
ganizations be encouraged to amend their constitutions requiring each 
individual to maintain membership in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

BE IT RESOLVED that District No. 8 go on record in favor of the 
experience period of one year gained before and during an applicant’s 
college training for pharmacy be changed to require a one year in- 
terneship to be gained subsequent to graduation and passing state 
board examinations. (This resolution was adopted but again action 
deferred until completion of The Pharmaceutical Survey). 


BE IT RESOLVED that District No. 8 approve a joint meeting with 
District No, 7 for 1948, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the chairmen for the Boards 
and Colleges of District No. 8 correspond with the respective chair- 
men of District No. 7 relative to scheduling such a meeting, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a central meeting place be 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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scheduled for such a meeting, suggested cities being Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Sacramento or San Francisco, California. 


6. BE IT RESOLVED that District No. 8 disapprove excessive enroll- 


~ 


ment in Colleges of Pharmacy, and, 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the A.C.P.E. and the A.A.C.P. 
censure schools admitting students in excess of the number that can 
properly be accommodated with their physical facilities and teaching 
staffs. 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Boards and Colleges of Pharmacy of 
District No. 8 hereby express their unqualified opposition to the 
Rogers Bill, H. B. 6178, the purpose of which is to bring the barbi- 
turate drugs under the Harrison Act, and, 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to each of the members of the United States Congress from the states 
represented in District No, 8 and to the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY MORE THAN TWO DISTRICTS 
Adopted by Districts No, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8: 


BE IT RESOLVED that District No. . adopt the minimum standards 
for evaluating practical experience as adopted by the N.A.B.P., but 
recommend that regulation No. 2 of the standards be amended to 
make it possible to acquire practical experience in either hospital or 
retail pharmacies which have been approved by the Boards of Phar- 
macy as suitable places to acquire such experience. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that practical experience acquired in 
either a hospital pharmacy or a retail pharmacy in accordance with the 
minimum standards of the N.A.B.P. in order to qualify a person for 
licensure as a pharmacist by examination in any state be deemed 
sufficient practical training prior to licensure to qualify the person 
so receiving it for reciprocal licensure as a pharmacist in any state. 
Adopted by Districts No. 1, 2, 5, 7, 8: 


BE IT RESOLVED that Boards of Pharmacy and Colleges of Phar- 
macy of District No. hereby record their disapproval of the control 
of barbiturates and other hypnotic and somnifacient drugs by federal 
legislation in the belief that the regulation of such drugs can be 
adequately controlled at the state level. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to each of the members of the United States Congress from the states 
represented in District No. and to the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the United States Congress. 
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Report of the Committee on 


Limitation of Enrollment 


The problem of enrollment limitation is one of the most 
important ones facing the colleges of pharmacy today. It is 
also one of the most difficult to solve. It must be studied with 
care and consideration in order that the future of pharmacy 
may not be jeopardized. Your committee has no ready solu- 
tion, but does have some suggestions which may prove to be 
helpful. 


First of all, it must be recognized that the A.A.C.P. can- 
not enforce rules which arbitrarily limit the number of 
students in the various colleges. Even though the member- 
ship had voted in favor of such regulations, and it has not, it 
would not be possible to enforce them. In the report of this 
committee presented last year, it was clear from the comments 
of many deans that in state institutions limitation of enroll- 
ment is not always possible. Further study of the comments 
presented indicates that many deans favor limitation, but 
because of the local situation they are not in a position to 
carry out their desires. 


Limitation of enrollment imposed by limitations of fa- 
cilities and staff seems to be one of the most logical approaches. 
The Executive Committee has presented this matter to the 
A.S.P.E. in a resolution passed last December. What action 
that body can take remains to be seen. This committee believes 
that the Executive Committee should make a careful study 
of this type of limitation and present suggestions to the 
A.C.P.E. for factors to be considered in determining the fa- 
cilities and staff needed for various enrollments. The enroll- 
ment of students in excess of facilities and staff presents a 
danger as great as graduating and excessively large number. 
That danger is the producing of improperly and poorly trained 
individuals. Unless colleges are able to augment their staffs 
sufficiently to properly care for all of their students, they 
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should realize that they are doing a damage to the profession 
that will take years to repair. 


In the meantime, the A.A.C.P. should not permit the 
problem to go unnoticed. It might well be asked, however, 
“What is the urgency in this matter?” 


A good answer to that question is given in a report 
issued to members of the Executive Committee early this year. 
it included the following information: 


“Assuming, as does the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, that the average number of licenses issued 
annually for the immediate pre-war period and up to 1943 
inclusive was 2,300, and considering graduates and prospective 
graduates, it appears that there will be little, if any, chance 
of relieving the shortage of registered pharmacists until late 
in 1950. According to reports of the N.A.B.P., there were 
1,100 licepses issued in 1944 and 800 in 1945. Based on reports 
of college enrollments, the established number of licenses 
possible in 1946 is 500 and in 1947 it is 1,300. Hence, at the 
end of 1947 (covering a four-year period from 1943-1947), 
it is estimated that there will be a shortage of 5,500 registered 
pharmacists. Please note that this shortage will have accu- 
mulated over the four-year period mentioned. 


“Again based on reports of college enrollments, the num- 
ber of college graduates possible in 1948 will be approximately 
2,000; in 1949, 4,500; and in 1950, 5,500. Hence, for the 
three years (1948-1950 inclusive), the total number of gradu- 
ates is estimated to reach 12,000. This will produce an excess 
(over the annual average of 2,300) of 5,100 for the three-year 
period ending in 1950. You will note that this will hardly 
balance the shortage which built up over the four-year period 
preceding 1948. If the present large enrollments continue 
so that the colleges will graduate 5,000 or more following 
1950, it is evident that there is danger of an over-supply of re- 
cruits after 1950 for the profession of pharmacy. The extent 
of the over-supply will depend undoubtedly on economic con- 
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ditions which, in turn, will determine the number of phar- 
macy graduates required for expansion and for filling new 
positions not now occupied by pharmacists.” 


It is the belief of the committee that the 2,300 pharma- 
cists who became registered annually prior to 1944 were 
enough to fill the demands for their services. Without doubt, 
more than this number will be needed each year after 1950. 
Industry, the armed forces, governmental agencies, are all 
utilizing more registered pharmacists than heretofore. The 
exact number required in these branches is not known, but it 
would seem that not more than 3,500 pharmacists will be 
needed annually in all fields. If such is the case and if 5,000 
students graduate each year after 1950, at least 1,500 phar- 
macy graduates will not be able to find satisfactory positions 
within the field. The effects of such a surplus need no ex- 
planation. The fact that such a surplus is likely to occur does 
explain the urgency for action on our part. 


It would appear that increasing the numbers of gradu- 
ates from 2,300 to 3,500 would enable the colleges to increase 
their enrollments enough to take care of all qualified veterans 
and non-veterans and at the same time insure graduates of a 
suitable place in the profession. 


This committee believes that in order to avoid the surplus, 
two steps should be taken. These are in addition to the sug- 
gestions made concerning limitation based on facilities and 
staff. 


First, the committee recommends that all colleges should 
require an aptitude test for admission. A minimum accept- 
ance grade, based on results of the tests conducted previously, 
should be set. As a general rule, no student below the upper 
half of his high school graduating class should be admitted. 


Second, from data collected from various sources—in- 
eluding deans’ comments, district meetings, and the office 
of The Pharmaceutical Survey Director—it appears that a 
sectional, rather than a national, approach is more likely to 
produce a solution of the problem. Complete and reliable 


ble 
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data concerning the needs for pharmacists are not available. 
We believe that if this information were assembled by districts 
it would be possible for the colleges in each district to work 
out a plan which would fill the demands. In states where more 
than one college is operating, it would be necessary for these 
institutions to work out among themselves an equitable quota 
for each institution to enroll. 


In order to accomplish this objective, the committee 
recommends that the chairman for the colleges in each district 
be instructed to appoint a committee to predict, so far as pos- 
sible, the number of pharmacists needed in all branches of 
pharmacy in each state of the district through 1955. These 
committees should make their first reports at the 1948 district 
meeting and should include, if possible, suggestions for the 
implementation of their recommendations. 


In order that each district will interpret in a similar man- 
ner the clause, “pharmacists needed in all branches of phar- 
macy,” it is suggested that the following factors be used as 
guides: (1) number of pharmacies in each state, (2) popula- 
tion of each state, (3) replacement needs of present registered 


pharmacists, (4) non-retail needs. 


To avoid major differences in operation of this plan, there 
should be appointed by the president of the A.A.C.P. a com- 
mittee on enrollment consisting of representatives from each 
district. It would be the function of this committee to coor- 
dinate the district recommendations so that the enrollment 
problem would be handled on a national as well as a sectional 
basis. 


In conclusion, the committee believes that the best solu- 
tion to this problem lies in the hands of the deans and their 
faculties. Regardless of what recommendations may be 
adopted, a surplus will result unless a majority of deans want 
to prevent it. Unless administrators are willing to put the 
welfare of their graduates and of the profession of pharmacy 
above the desire for financial gain, little can be accomplished. 


Tom D. Rowe, Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Activities for Alumni 


The Committee on Activities for Alumni was directed 
this year to determine in advance whether it might cooperate 
with Dr. Elliott in the work of The Survey and to avoid any 
work that might be duplicate effort. The Chairman was in- 
formed that Dr. Elliott had already sent questionnaires to 
selected graduates of several schools to determine a number 
of facts concerning the background, professional activities and 
economic statue of each graduate contacted. The cooperation 
of our committee was offered Dr. Elliott should further data 


of this type be needed. 


On February 4, 1947 a conference was held with Dr. 
Elliott and it was decided that the services of our committee 
could not be utilized to advantage in the work of The Survey. 
Several projects that might be undertaken by our committee 
were discussed at length and it was decided finally that the 
one having the greatest promise would be the collection of data 
from which a “prescription” might be written for the colleges 
and another for the alumni, the objective being better service 
and improved relations between the two. Such a project was 
referred to the members of our committee by whom it was 
endorsed and the work begun. 


Little data, if any, needed to be collected for colleges to 
list what they feel the alumni should do to improve both the 
college programs and the profession. Whether we are right or 
wrong, most pharmaceutical educators are fairly well in agree- 
ment on a number of details that would be most helpful. 
Insofar as alumni are concerned, only occasional expressions 
of opinion are heard about what colleges might do to improve 
their services to their graduates. As a general rule, graduates 
are rather hesitant in expressing themselves to college facul- 
ties concerning what they consider to be weaknesses in the 


college program. 


As a means of obtaining data from which a “prescription” 
might be written for the colleges a questionnaire was pre- 
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pared and each member of the committee asked to distribute 
it, together with a letter explaining its purpose, to at least 25 
outstanding alumni from his respective school. The nature of 
the questionnaire made it necessary to restrict it to those 
having at least a Bachelor’s degree since the older graduates 
of some schools having the Ph. G. or similar training could 
not be expected to comment on some of its questions which 
were based on the present curriculum. The questionnaire 
and an example of the letter accompanying it follow: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Committee on Activities for Alumni of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy 


1. In your opinion how can the colleges better serve their alumni than 
at present? 


2. Do you feel that the so-called seminar programs should be encouraged 
and given by more colleges 


3. If the answer to (2) is affirmative, how do you think seminars can 
be planned as to time, place, etc., to provide maximum benefit? 


4. Do you feel that the curriculum which you took as a student in 
pharmacy prepared you satisfactorily for the profession? 


5. How do you think that the present curriculum might be improved 
considering the cultural, scientific and the professional objectives of a 
course in pharmacy? 


6. Do you feel a personal obligation to your alma mater and to your 
profession for the training which you received sufficient to warrant effort 
on your part to support and improve the status of each? 


Dear Alumnus: 


The Committee on Activities for Alumni of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy has selected as its objective for this year 
a study of the ways and means to improve the service rendered by the 
colleges in behalf of their graduates and also an evalution of precisely 
how alumni feel toward their alma mater from several standpoints. 


Rather than circulate a questionnaire to several thousand alumni, 
the committee members have decided that each one should select about 
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twenty-five outstanding alumni of his particular college and ask each 
to give his or her honest views on a few pertinent questions. involving 
the relationships between colleges of pharmacy and their alumni. You 
have been selected as one whose opinions would be of value in helping this 
committee make its recommendations to the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Will you cooperate by answering candidly the few questions en- 
closed with this letter? In no event will your name be associated with 
your statements in the recommendations of our final report or in any 
publication. Your assistance not only will be appreciated but it also 
will go far in helping the colleges develop a program for improving their 
relations with alumni and serving their graduates in every way possible 
to improve our profession. 

Very truly yours, 


The Committee. 


The response to the questionnaire was generally quite 
good, although there was a surprising variation in the coopera- 
tion shown by the graduates of the five colleges represented. 
It is the opinion of the Chairman that the response was in 
direct proportion to the degree of alumni activity in which 
each college has heretofore engaged. Another factor which 
seemed to have a bearing was whether the person signing the 
letter requesting such cooperation had himself taught the 
alumnus to whom it was directed. There is undoubtedly a 
greater feeling of personal loyalty to the teachers in our col- 
leges by their graduates than to the college as a whole or as an 
organization. 


The reply to question one concerning the manner in which 
colleges might better serve their alumni showed that more than 
90 per cent felt that the colleges could improve their programs 
in this respect. The variety of suggestions made would make 
a college administrator lose any complacency that he might 
have. It is quite doubtful if any college does or even could do 
everything suggested. A “prescription” with so many ingredi- 
ents would be polypharmacy indeed. Many of the recommen- 
dations made are undoubtedly sound and all are worth think- 
ing over. They included the following: 


(1) Each college should maintain better contact with its 
alumni by having an active alumnni association, a paid di- 


di- 
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rector, if possible, and an alumni bulletin sent to each member 
regularly. 


(2) Colleges should consider some means of supplying their 
graduates regularly with the lastest information on new 
remedies, changes in the laws affecting pharmacy, etc. 


(3) Colleges should maintain an actual placement bureau 
where the qualifications of each graduate could be reviewed 
by prospective employers. 


(4) Colleges should take a more active interest in working 
for greater uniformity in state laws particularly more uni- 
form state board of pharmacy requirements for registration. 
More effort should also be directed in obtaining the passage 
of laws benefitting pharmacy. 


(5) Greater care should be used in admitting students and 
higher standards for achievement should be set if the alumni 
are to be properly served. 


(6) College faculties should visit pharmacies more often and 
keep in closer contact with actual practice. 


(7) Colleges should maintain central information bureaus 
where authoritative information on pharmacy could be readily 
obtained. 


The answers given to questions 2 and 3 indicated an al- 
most unanimous endorsement of seminar programs. Opinions 
differed considerably as to the most desirable time and place, 
as might be expected. There seemed to be a preponderance of 
sentiment in favor of having such seminars in the college, 
although a few suggested that in large states they be given at 
different locations throughout the state so that all might 
attend. The spring season was favored over others and eve- 
ning meetings were preferred by the majority. Answers to 
these questions seemed to disprove the contention of some 
pharmaceutical educators that seminar programs are of no 
interest to pharmacists. It is essential, however, that they be 
arranged at a time and place convenient for those for whom 
they are given rather than for those by whom they are given. 
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It is also important that the subject matter be carefully con- 
sidered and the lecturers selected with the same care. Students 
must perforce adapt themselvés to the course prescribed in 
the college curriculum and endure the idiosyncracies of certain 
teachers but this is expecting a little too much from the sea- 
soned pharmacist attending a seminar. 


The answers to questions 4 and 5 were rather satisfying 
since the majority felt that the pharmacy curriculum prepared 
them in a satisfactory manner for the profession. 


Some of the suggestions made for improving the curricu- 
lum are of considerable interest and some of our acknowledged 
weak spots were pointed out with amazing accuracy. The 
recommendations made were: 


(1) more attention given to the teaching of proprietaries which are 
becoming more and more important in prescription practice; 

(2) the institution of courses in manufacturing and hospital 
pharmacy; 

(3) better training in merchandising methods for those who are to 
enter the retail field; 

(4) a course in pharmacist-physician relations; 

(5) placing more electives in the senior year and-or a division of 
the class so that each student might specialize in retail pharmacy, 
manufacturing pharmacy or as a company representative; 

(6) the inclusion of more cultural subjects in the curriculum and a 
course in public speaking; 

(7) modernization of the curriculum e.g., less emphasis on pharma- 
cognosy and more on pharmacology, biochemistry and public health; 


(8) have outstanding retail pharmacists discuss problems of retail 
pharmacy with students and assign students actual work in selected 
retail pharmacies to give them a better comprehension and background 
concerning their organization and operation. 


In reply to question 6, most alumni indicated a sincere 
appreciation for the training given them although a few were 
critical and a few others indicated a suspicion that too much 
enthusiasm on their part might result in a request for financial 
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aid. In a number of cases the sentiment was expressed that 
the individual felt an obligation not to the college but to cer- 
tain of his teachers and it was quite impressive to read the 
personal letters sent back with the questionnaires indicating 
this fact. As college teachers we should be gratified to know 
that our students think of us as the college not its mortar, 
brick and granite. We should, in realization of this fact, take 
the part which we play in molding the lives of the practi- 
tioners of pharmacy with seriousness and dedication. 


From the data presented above it would be impossible to 
write a single “prescription” suitable for all sixty-odd col- 
leges which would improve their alumni relations. A prescrip- 
tion would have to be written for each individual “patient” 
knowing the precise weaknesses in each case. Some colleges 
are lacking in one respect and other colleges in another. It 
is also quite likely that some of the “ingredients” listed in this 
report are totally inert and a few may even be harmful. It is 
believed by your committee that every college interested in 
improving their activities for alumni and their services as well 
can find in the data collected remedies worth at least con- 
sideration and even trial. The responsibilities to our students 
do not cease upon their graduation and our future colleges of 
pharmacy are and ever shall be irrevocably entwined and de- 
pendent upon the activities of our students after graduation. 
If we can participate in these activities and give guidance 
in a constructive manner the result will be beneficial to phar- 
macy and to society as a whole.—L. F. Tice, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on 
Graduate Study in Pharmacy 


One of the objectives of this committee during the past 
year has been to call attention to the opportunities for scien- 
tists and technologists in pharmacy, and to urge that member- 
colleges of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
encourage selected, superior students to pursue graduate work. 
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The most obvious and intelligent means of attaining this end 
is the compilation of data on assistantships, fellowships, and 
other sources of financial aid available to graduate students 
in the member colleges of pharmacy. 


With the very excellent cooperation of “The Pharma- 
ceutical Survey”, from which most of the necessary informa- 
tion was received, the committee submits the following infor- 
mation concerning available financial assistance for graduate 
students in the various fields of pharmacy. The questionnaire 
from which this information was compiled was sent to the 
member colleges in November 1946. It is felt that since that 
time other sources for financial aid have become available in 
many of the schools reporting. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS ISSUED BY COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY AS REPORTED TO 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 


(522 colleges reported as of May 5, 1947. Only those schools 
indicating graduate assistance are listed here.) 


State Name of Fellowship No. Amt. of each 
California 
University of California The Emanuel S. Heller 
College of Pharmacy Memorial Scholarship 1 $600.00 
The Frank H. and Marion 
S. Johnson Scholarship* 1 350.00 
The G. McEnerney 
Fellowships 5 600.00 
The E. Livingstone 
Murison Scholarships 1 400.00 
The A. J. Rosenberg 
Fellowship 1 700.00 
The University 
Fellowships 10 750.00 
Colorado 
University of Colorado Research Fellowships 23 600 + tuition 
College of Pharmacy University Fellowships 19 400 + tuition 


Graduate Scholarships 45 tuition 


® The above scholarships are open to any graduate students in any professional cur- 
ricula or to students engaged in research in any Department 
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State Name of Fellowship No. Amt. of each 
Florida 
University of Florida The American Foundation for Pharma- 
School of Pharmacy ceutical Education offers Fellowships up 


to $1500. Successful applicants may pur- 
sue their graduate work at the University 
of Florida. All other Fellowships are ad- 
ministered by the Graduate School. They 
are awarded on the basis of merit. Re- 
cipients may major in any department in 
the University including departments in 
the School of Pharmacy. On this basis 
the Graduate School has, for the year 
1946-47, a Fellowship Fund of $22,250. 
Annual stipends range from $600 to $1250. 
In addition to these the University of 
Florida’s Graduate School administers the 
Beaumont Fellowship Fund for majoring 
in any of the sciences. Beaumont stipends 
are $1000 per year. 


Illinois 
University of Illinois University of Illinois 
College of Pharmacy Graduate Fellowship Indef. $1,000 
Charies R. Walgreen, 
Jr. Fellowship 1 1,000 
Indiana 
Purdue University XR (Purdue Research 
School of Pharmacy Foundation ) 3 1,500 
American Foundation 
for Pharm. Education 2 2,000 
American Foundation 
for Pharm. Education 1 1,500 
American Foundation 
for Pharm. Education 1 1,200 
Industrial 1 1,800 
Industrial a 2,000 
American Pharma- 
ceutical Assn. 1 600 
Fellowships (Post- 
doctorate) 2 5,000 
lowa 
State University of lowa American Foundation 
College of Pharmacy Fellowship 1 2,000 


American Foundation 
Fellowship 1 1,200 
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State 


lowa (continued) 


Kansas 
University of Kansas 
School of Pharmacy 


Maryland 
University of Maryland 
School of Pharmacy 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy 


Michigan 
University of Michigan 
College of Pharmacy 


Name of Fellowship No. 


American Foundation 


Fellowship 1 1,000 
Carbide & Carbon 

Chemicals Corp. 2 875 
Graduate College 

(Toxicology) 1 450 
We have two assistant- 

ships which are not 

filled at the present 

time 2 700 
H. A. B. Dunning Re- 

search Fellowship 1 1,000 
Wm. S. Merrel Co. 1 1,500 
Hudnut Sales Co. 1 1,000 
Alumni Assn. of the 

School of Pharmacy 

Research Grant (per Yr.) 100 
Assistantships for 

graduate work 720 
Buffington, Inc. Graduate 

Scholarship 1 $ 400 
Dept. of Chemistry 

Fellowships 4 1,000 
Dept. of Pharmacy 

Fellowships 3 1,000 
Dept. of Materia Medica 

Fellowships 2 1,000 
Business Administration 

Fellowships 1 1,000 
Frederick Stearns & Co. 

Fellowship 2 1,200 
Parke, Davis & Co. 

Fellowship 2 1,200 


Monsanto Chemical Works 

Research Fellowship (to 

promote chemical investi- 

gation which may be of 

value in the development of 

synthetic medicaments) 1 1,200 


Amt. of each 
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State 


Michigan (continued) 


Minnescta 
University of Minnesota 
College of Pharmacy 


Mississippi 
University of Mississippi 
School of Pharmacy 


Nebraska 
University of Nebraska 
College of Pharmacy 
New York 
Columbia University 
College of Pharmacy 


University of Buffalo 
School of Pharmacy 


Ohio 
Ohio Northern Univ. 
College of Pharmacy 


Name of Fellowship No. 


The William S. Merrel 
& Co. Fellowship 1 


Minnesota State Pharma- 
ceutical Assn. Fellow- 
ship (with exemption from 
tuition) 1 
Samuel W. Melendy 
Memorial Fellowships 3 
Lederle Laboratories, 

Inc. Fellowships 3 
American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education 
Parke, Davis & Co. 1 


The fellowship fund of 


School for 1946-47 was $10,000. 
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Amt. of each 


1,200 


1,000 


1,000 


1,200 


the Graduate 
This was 


divided into 15 fellowships at $400 each 


and fellowships at $740 each, etc. 


These 


were open to graduates of the School of 


Pharmacy. 


Graduate assistant- 
ships 5 


The Bigelow Fellowship 
The Isaac Plant 


— 


Fellowship 1 
The R. J. Strasenburg 
Company Fund 1 
The Wildroot Company 
Scholarship Fund 1 


American Foundation 4 


850 
500 


500 


$800 to $1,500 
depending on 
the  circum- 
stances of the 
individual to 
whom the fel- 
lowship is 
awarded. 


500 
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State Name of Fellowship No. Amt. of cach 
Pennsylvania Class of 1884 Scholar- 
The Philadelphia College ship for graduate work 1 100 
of Pharmacy and Science Clayton French Fellow- | 
ship 1 | 
F. B. Kilmer Research | These vary in 
Fellowship 1| amount each 


Fellowship 1} from 300 to 
The William A. Gano 500. 
Memorial Scholarship 1] 

University of Pittsburgh The George A. Kelly Scholarship 

School of Pharmacy Fund (The details of administra- 
tion of the fund are now being 
processed. ) 


| 
The Keasbey & Mattison { year but range 


Washington 

University of Washington American Foundation for 

College of Pharmacy Pharmaceutical Educat’n 1 1,500 
Arthur A. Denny Fellow- 
ship (Interest) 1 500 
Teaching Fellowships, 

' U. of W. 9 900 

State College of Lederle Laboratories 

Washington School of Research Fellowships 1 750 

Pharmacy Last year special 1 200 


Another objective of this committee is to bring to the 
attention of the Association such matters pertaining to needs, 
requirements, procedures, and standards in graduate work as 
may influence the extension of graduate education in schools 
of pharmacy. As a logical approach to the above problems the 
committee is collecting data relative to the graduate programs 
in existence in the five schools of pharmacy which offer pro- 
grams leading to both the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in all four 
major fields of pharmacy. This information will give an indi- 
cation of the standards of the better graduate schools of 
pharmacy so that a study of ways and means of improving 
such programs may be made. The data concerning this study 
is not yet complete and cannot be reported at this time; how- 
ever this information will be available at an early date. Such 
information will aid considerably in the formulation of 
tentative standards to be applied to graduate instruction in 


- 
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schools of pharmacy and to act as a guide for schools inter- 
ested in establishing graduate instruction in the various fields 
of pharmacy. 


The committee expresses the desire that an earnest and 
reasonable effort to improve graduate study in pharmacy be 
continued by the Association.—J. E. Christian, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on 
Pharmaceutical Research 
The duties of this committee are (1) to appraise the 
research work being done in our member schools, (2) to rec- 
ommend policies governing research activities, and (3) to pro- 
mote the interest and participation in research on the part of 
faculty members. 


Current Research. As judged by publications during the 
past vear and reports to this committee, the quantity and 
cuality of work being done is gradually being improved over 
previous years. You are all aware that the Journal has re- 
cently instituted a department devoted to recent publications 
by the faculties, and one can get a partial picture of the situa- 
tion by examining the evidence thus recorded. However, it 
must be noted that these lists are collected largely on the basis 
of voluntary submission; the editor of the Journal has no funds 
to make complete search. Hence, we urge that the administra- 
tive officer of each member school take it upon himself to see 
that reference to all publications of his faculty be sent auto- 
matically to the editor. That the lists are not complete up to 
the present is more or less evident, and we cannot expect them 
to be so until the schools cooperate in making such reports 
spontaneously. With a more or less complete picture of the 
whole field, however, your committee is of the opinion that 
there has been considerable improvement in the situation over 
recent vears. 


In spite of this conclusion, we would like to call attention 
to a situation that calls for improvement. Much of the work 
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that is being done is emanating from relatively few schools and 
especially from only a few individuals in these schools. A large 
measure of credit is due to these persons for their initiative and 
{to the administrative officers for fostering it. Nevertheless, 
we believe not only that all of our member schools should be 
contributing something in the way of research, but also that 
each member of our faculties should be taking some part. As 
was stated in our report of last year, the quality of instruction 
by any individual can certainly be improved if he is simultane- 
ously carrying out some investigation. We realize quite well 
that crowded conditions at present, together with a definite 
shortage of competent instructors and a consequent overload- 
ing of the faculty with teaching duties, do not apparently allow 
time for research. Yet we have a suspicion that too many ad- 
ministrators still retain the shortsighted opinion that the in- 
structor’s business is only to teach and that research should 
be left to the schools that have ample funds. This situation 
is not a healthy one and it would be impossible for us to over- 
emphasize the necessity for altering it as quickly as possible. 
Ultimately each instructor should be allowed sufficient time 
to conduct some investigational work and should be urged by 
the proper authorities to do so. 


Topic Assignments. It will be recalled in previous reports 
that our program has the objective of giving out carefully 
selected topics to all interested instructors. Of the total of 
nearly 500 members of our faculties, most reported that they 
had not sufficient time to do any research, and a few said they 
were not even interested. About 100 signified willingness and 
time to enlist in the program, although some of these are al- 
ready contributing several to a marked degree. Since the list 
was made, quite a number have written in that there is no 
longer any time available. There are about thirty in the list 
who have recently performed no investigational work, most of 
them in member schools from which few or no contributions 
have emanated in the past. Naturally it is this last group in 
which we have the greatest interest. 


It was the intention to secure problem titles for the pro- 
gram from those best qualified to know the greatest needs. Of 
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course, the industrial organizations are the most important 
source, but we expected to gather also significant titles from 
revision committees of the pharmacopoeia and formulary, from 
government agencies, from practicing pharmacists and physi- 
cians, and from among our own faculties. It seemed certain 
that we could get plenty of important and unsolved problems 
from such sources. 


However, the carrying out of our intentions was not 
found easy. During the past few months we have encountered 
numerous difficulties, unexplainable at the time but later seen 
to be attributable to several causes. Most of these we expect 
to be able to eliminate but one of them is so important that it 
should be given more attention in this report. 


The condition we refer to has to do with a vicious circle 
that has gradually crept into our midst. Of the 106 members 
on our faculties who expressed a desire to contribute, nearly 
half have now left the institutions with which they were for- 
merly affiliated. A large percentage of these have become as- 
sociated with industrial firms who have apparently been will- 
ing to offer salaries with which the schools cannot compete. 
Naturally, this leaves the schools with fewer teachers, because 
there is no reliable source from which new ones can be ob- 
tained. In consequence the remaining instructors must work 
harder to maintain adequate teaching to ever increasing num- 
bers of students. This sooner or later leads to dissatisfaction 
among the hard-worked teachers, and more and more of them 
succumb to the temptations offered by the manufacturers. 


On the other hand, the manufacturer is himself in the 
difficult position of being unable to hire an adequately trained 
personnel. He continues to raise his offers, but ultimately will 
find no more supply at any salary, since there is a definite 
limit to the number of those available, and this point will 
apparently be reached when he still needs large numbers. And 
even if we assume that his wants will be filled by that time, 
what will he do about replacements? The summary disposi- 
tion to make of such a dilemma is to hire scientists not trained 
in pharmacy and trust to luck. Using this method to a limited 
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extent may have some success, but it is only an inadequate 
method at best. 


In the meantime the schools are in a worse dilemma. With 
fewer and still fewer teachers and a capacity number of stu- 
dents, no time can be spared for developing graduate programs 
for supplying new teachers and the demanded scientists for 
industry. Naturally, there will be temptations to employ un- 
qualified persons for instructors and, hence, to turn out in- 
ferior undergraduate and graduate students. This, we should 
certainly not allow to happen. The whole situation has now 
became a vicious circle, and the problem of getting rid of it is 
seemingly the most important problem of our association 
today. 

The solution is comparatively easy, but carrying it out 
may prove difficult. Industry should lend back to the schools 
every one of the persons who were formerly teachers on our 
member schools and even others who are qualified. Then 
undergraduate and graduate instruction on an efficient basis 
could be instituted, and in time we could educate a sufficient 
number of persons to staff the schools and, at the same time, 
give industry enough scientifically trained personnel to meet 
its needs. Instead of a vicious circle, we would then have one 
of satisfying rotation. Furthermore, the scientists who would 
tnus be lent back to the schools could institute and maintain 
much of the research that is intended at present for them to 
conduct in industry, and they would have the not inconsider- 
able assistance in that research of candidates for higher de- 
grees. Since the benefits to be derived from that research could 
reasonably be allocated to individual, self-sacrificing manu- 
facturers, no such commercial! institution would suffer much 
from the process and in the end would benefit tremendously. 
Under present conditions the schools and industry both suffer; 
under the suggested method conditions for both would ulti- 
mately be vastly improved. 


We recommend that the executive committee take steps 
to see if some arrangement cannot be made with industry on 
this basis for the benefit of both the schools and industry. 

E. V. Lynn, Chairman. 
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Report of Committee on 
Predictive and Achievement Tests 


This committe was instructed by a resolution of the 1946 
Association meeting to “continue solely as an advisory com- 
mittee to The Pharmaceutical Survey” and “that this commit- 
tee make available to The Pharmaceutical Survey all test 
forms, data or material in its possession.” 


The Pharmaceutical Survey Committee on Achievement 
Testing is preparing its own testing material and has thus far 
not called for the previously mentioned material. 


The A. A. C. P. committee, represented by its chairman, 
attended two meetings of the Committee on Achievement Test- 
ing of The Pharmaceutical Survey, January 10-11 and June 21, 
respectively. These meetings were called by the director of 
The Pharmaceutical Survey, Dr. Elliott, and consisted of Dr. 
Remmers, Dr. Gage and the chairmen of the sub-committees, 
chairman of the Curriculum Committee and the chairman of 
the A. A. C. P. Testing Committee. The sub-committee chair- 
men presented their progress reports and problems and in 
return profited from Chairman Remmers’ advice and experi- 
ence. Though no questions were directed to the A. A. C. P. 
committee for consideration this committee has followed very 
closely the workings of The Pharmaceutical Survey Commit- 
tee, so that it will be ready to carry on in an active capacity 
when The Survey ceases. Therefore, the following resolution 
is presented by this committee: 


WHEREAS, upon the advice of Dr. Elliott, Director of 
The Pharmaceutical Survey, and 
WHEREAS, Director Elliott and the members of The 


Pharmaceutical Survey Committee on Achievement Testing 
regard this program sufficiently important, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the A. A. C. P. Committee on Predic- 
tive and Achievement Test be continued solely in an advisory 
capacity to The Pharmaceutical Survey; that it should closely 
follow The Survey Testing program, and though the work of 
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this committee at present is held in abeyance, it should be re- 
garded as an instrument to implement the program which The 
Pharmaceutical Survey Achievement Testing Committee has 
begun, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that this committee recommends to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the A. A. C. P. that arrangements be 
made for the securing of sufficient funds to finance a con- 
tinual testing program when the work of The Survey has been 


finished. 
Ralph F. Voight, Chairman. 


Report of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Problems and Plans 


From the day of its birth this committee has had a non- 
descript objective. We have gone into the highways and by- 
ways to attack any problems that may have seemed worthy 
of study and would contribute something to our educational 
progress. Many studies have been initiated which have sooner 
or later been assigned to special committees and a number of 
studies have been assigned to this committee from other 
sources. In 1946 the Committee on Committees defined the 
function of the Committee on Problems and Plans to be as 
follows: “The Committee on Problems and Plans.—lIt shall be 
the duty of this committee to bring before the Association 
problems pertaining to professional education and to education 
in general and to call particular attention to those areas where 
general educational problems apply to pharmaceutical educa- 
tion; it shall also be the duties of this committee to define 
problems that pertain to pharmaceutical education and the 
welfare of the Association and to initiate a study of such 
problems and suggest plans for attack upon them.” In other 
words its tasks and objectives have become all inclusive. 


It is hardly necessary to say the last academic year 
has been a hectic one for committee work. With the heaviest 
teaching loads in the history of pharmaceutical education and 
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with additional tasks assigned to members of the staffs there 
has been but little time to give to general problems outside of 
the local duties in our respective institutions. Nevertheless, 
these very conditions have been productive of constructive 
thinking even if it has been impossible to put the results of 
that thinking into action. 


Another factor which has interferred with committee 
work has been The Pharmaceutical Survey with which we are 
all in sympathy and anxious to cooperate with the Director of 
that project. Dr. Elliott is using the committees of the asso- 
ciation, insofar as it is possible, in the work of The Survey, 
and we have attempted not to duplicate any of the work of that 
all inclusive project. For example, we had a study under way 
to find out what the factors were that influenced the present — 
generation of students to study pharmacy, but since The 
Survey’s program included that problem the chairman of 
this committee held our study in abeyance. 


Irrespective of what The Pharmaceutical Survey may 
reveal, a committee report is expected for the coming meeting 
in August and the chairman could think of nothing that would 
be of greater value than a statement based upon what the 
members of the committee are thinking as regards some of the 
major current educational problems. With this thought in 
mind, a series of questions were formulated in order to extri- 
cate some of the thinking lurking within the fertile brains 
of the members of this committee. The questions and com- 
ments follow. 


1. The question as to how pharmacy can best qualify for 
more effective and efficient service in the health field was 
summed up in the 1946 report (see A.J.P.E., Oct., 1946, 
pp. 490-491). Have you any suggestions to add to that 
summary and discussion ? 


Comments: 
Dean George E. Crossen: “Now that the Syllabus Committee has 
disbanded, it would appear that the Association might move rap- 
idly toward the strengthening of undergraduate programs in the 
members colleges through a concerted action on the part of the 
Committee on Curriculum. Therefore, it is suggested that this 
committee be urged to activity and that they be asked for a re- 
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port containing a suggested four-year curriculum as well as one 
of five years duration.” 

Dr. Kenneth Redman: ‘“] cannot agree entirely with the 1946 re- 
port of the committee as to how pharmacy can best qualify for 
more effective and efficient service in the health field. Specifically, 
I do not agree entirely with the first point in the summary, that is, 
‘The future usefulness of the profession in the health field will 
be determined in the future as it has in the past, by the character 
of its educational program.’ I grant that the character of the 
educationai program is important, but that we cannot go forward 
without a proper educational program, but since there are other 
factors involved, I believe they will also have to be considered and 
properly dealt with. I believe, for instance, that education will 
have to be supplemented with legislation to prevent non-pharma- 
cist owners of drug stores, and when necessary pharmacist owners 
of drug stores from devoting the greater portion of their busi- 
nesses to non-pharmaceutical lines. [ believe one over-commer- 
cialized store in a community can do more harm to the profession 
of pharmacy in one year than we can repair by education alone 
in perhaps twenty years. Until we solve the problem of the over- 
commercialized ‘drug store,’ I do not believe that the profession 
of pharmacy will advance very far with more effective service in 
the health field.” 


Dr. Allen I. White: ‘“‘The pharmacist’s training must include a 
broad basis of cultural and social courses if he is to increase his 
ability to get along with the other members of the health field and 
if he is to increase his stature and the regard with which he is 
held by his colleagues in the closely related professions. In this 
regard, I am very much impressed by the article which appeared 
in the most recent issue of the Journal by Mr. Hill. Practicing 
pharmacists with such vision are unusual and need to be com- 
mended.” 


Several members had no additional comments but think 
the items stated in the 1946 report should be re-emphasized. 


2. There is much agitation over the limitation of enroll- 
ments, but little of anything is done about it. In view of 
the fact that there ave wider fields of service opening up 
in all areas of pharmaceutical endeavor, do you think the 
present tremendous enrollment is a menace? 


Comments: 
Dr. Melvin F. W. Dunker: ‘‘In view of the uncertainty as to just 
how many people are needed per year for replacements and ac- 
curate information as to the effect of the war years on the num- 
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ber of pharmacists engaged in retail practice (some states license 
pharmacists and some license stores) this is a difficult question 
to answer. The present heavy enrollments are being accepted, 
some places, at the expense of the student since staff and facilities 
are not adequate for good instruction. The limitation should be 
the adequate use of facilities and selection of students up to the 
limit of facilities.” 


Dr. Charles W. Bauer: “Yes. Approximately, by 1954, if present 
enrollment figures are maintained the suppply will far exceed the 
demand, and the unfailing law of supply and demand must by 
necessity lower the monetary value placed on the pharmacist, 
especially in the retail field. This is to be noted in two ways: 
(a) an excess of employee pharmacists available in the labor 
market, and (b) countless shoe-string pharmacies opening in 
direct competition with established stores. This new competition 
being financed in part by G. I. government loans.” 


Dr. E. L. Cataline: “I am not concerned about the large enroll- 
ment except as it may affect the quality of instruction and thus 
the product of our institutions. When one considers the many 
avenues of endeavor in pharmacy already available and the great 
demands from them, as well as the many new opportunities, for 
example, the Public Health Service and the Veterans Administra- 
tion’s hospital plans, he feels that there will continue to be many 
opportunities for the properly trained graduate in pharmacy. The 
major menace of the large enrollment is the very likely lowering 
of the quality of instruction due to the increased burden on the 
teaching staffs. Enrollments should be limited to that number of 
students which can be adequately handled by the college without 
overtaxing either the personnel or physical facilities.” 


Dr. E. A. Brecht: “There are two compelling bases for limitation 
of enrollment: The profession would suffer if it ever became over- 
crowded. This is out of the question at the present moment, but 
it must be considered as a future possibility. The second consid- 
eration applies now; no school should accept more students than 
it can teach well. This involves the limitation of faculty and 
physical facilities. In North Carolina we know that the present 
profession requires 35 new pharmacists per year as replacements. 
Our laboratories will not accommodate more than 60 students in 
the first year. Therefore we are operating under a strict limita- 
tion of enrollment of not more than 60 new students per year, 
including in this count transfer students.” 


Dean C. H. Waldon: “| believe that we should give consideration 
to the limitation of enrollment by accepting only individuals with 
a high I. Q. I do believe, however, that the majority of our 
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schools are not placing enough emphasis on the various other 
ramifications of pharmacy than retail pharmacy.” 


Dr. E. P. Guth: “This is a most difficult question to answer be- 
cause we do not see into the future. If economic conditions of 
the country are going to return to those of 1929, I am quite sure 
that we are going to have too many pharmacists. I am equally 
sure, on the other hand, that we will not return to such condi- 
tions. In my own mind, I think that we can easily get too many 
retail drug stores for the professional needs of the public. We 
do not need more pharmacies, but we need better pharmacies 
properly located. This does not mean fewer pharmacy graduates. 
If the educators of pharmacy could visualize pharmacy as it takes 
in the many areas from the manufacturer through the drug store, 
he would see that there is a large demand for pharmacy-trained 
men and women. I believe that enrollment should be limited with 
respect to the physical facilities and the staff of each institution. 
I do not see how adequate instruction can be accomplished other- 
wise.” 


Dean George E. Crossen: ‘‘Because of vastly increased opportunity 
for those trained in pharmacy, I see no immediate danger of a 
flooding of the field through over-enrollments. My own fear with 
respect to over-enrollment in our member colleges is based on 
the very real possibility that facilities and faculties will be so 
overtaxed as to lower the standards of teaching. In addition, 
should huge enrollments themselves become a major considera- 
tion of any of the schools, this would tend toward a lowering of 
standards because of reluctance to eliminate those not fully quali- 
fied. In either event, the result would seem to be a supplying of 
incompetents to the field and a resulting lowering of the general 
professional level. It is from this standpoint, rather than from 
any other, that we oppose unlimited enrollments in the schools.” 


Dr. Kenneth Redman: “Various reports indicate that many schools 
of pharmacy have limited enrollments, and my guess is that more 
schools will soon do so by virtue of necessity, if for no other 
reason. I doubt if the present large enrollment is a menace to 
pharmacy, if it does not continue too long. The Pharmaceutical 
Survey should give us the best answer to this problem.” 


Dr. Allen I. White: “I feel that it is difficult to say whether or 
not unlimited enrollment is a menace to the profession from the 
standpoint of the number of opportunities which may be available 
to our graduates. However, I feel very certain that unlimited 
enrollment is dangerous from the standpoint of our ability to 
adequately train any number of possible students because of the 
shortage of space, material, and above all competent faculty.” 


. 
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Dean H. M. Burlage: “‘The question of enrollments represents a 
point which is a real danger spot in our present-day endeavors. 
I am somewhat concerned about the present large enrollments in 
our schools of pharmacy, and there is no doubt but what a steady 
and not too large increase in the schools is desirable as the op- 
portunities in the field of pharmacy are gradually increasing. 


There is no doubt, a temporary shortage of pharmacists in the 
country, but I cannot help but believe that two years or maybe 
three years of the present large classes will overcome this tempo- 
rary shortage, What I am afraid of, however, if the large classes 
continue is (a) that we will have a surplus of registered pharma- 
cists, which means a reduction in compensation for their services 
and as a result poor pharmaceutical services; and (b) that with 
the shortage of teachers there can be no question that the train- 
ing we are giving is not the best. I believe that the association 
should take a definite stand on this important question.” 


Dean Tom D. Rowe: “I certainly do think that the present tre- 
mendous enrollment is a menace. I don’t see how the wider fields 
of service which are opening up to pharmacy graduates can pos- 
sibly utilize the large number of pharmacists which the colleges 
will be turning out after 1950. 


“According to a report released by the Executive Committee 
we will be graduating about 5,000 pharmacists a year after 1950. 
Prior to the war, the average number of graduates was about 
2.300. It is true that we have somewhat of a backlog to make up, 
but this will be taken care of in the next few years. Although 
I have no figures on which to base my opinion, it seems to me 
that if we graduate 1,700 more students than the number gradu- 
ated before the war, we will be supplying enough pharmacists for 
all demands. In other words, I feel that any number of graduates 
over 4,000 will be in excess. It would appear, therefore, that after 
the next few years we will be graduating about 1,000 more stu- 
dents than the number for which there will be satisfactory posi- 
tions. To me, this situation certainly seems to be a definite men- 
ace. The Committee on Limitation of Enrollment, of which I am 
chairman, will have more to say about this problem in our 
report.” 


Dean L. David Hiner: “Question 2, I believe, merits some thought. 
You are quite correct, I am sure, in your views concerning the 
wider fields of service which are opening up to the pharmacists; 
but I do not agree with the thought that this gives an excuse to 
encourage or even tolerate uncounted enrollment in our institu- 
tions. In the first place, I do not believe that the new fields of 


service are sufficiently great to absorb the increased numbers 
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who are expressing an interest in pharmacy. But more impor- 
ant than that, I believe, is the unmistakable danger of the quality 
of our instruction becoming very bad. Many of our schools are 
admitting far in excess of the number of students that they are 
capable of handling. This means that the student’s training is 
going to suffer and while we have great expectation for these in- 
dividuals entering into these new fields of service, I am afraid we 
are going to be doomed to considerable disappointment when we 
discover that the training which they have secured has not been 
of the quality nor the quantity which was needed to prepare them 
for such undertakings. Therefore, I believe that something should 
be done in regard to the overloading of our institutions with 


students.” 


Dr. K. L. Kaufman: ‘“‘There would seem to be little doubt that the 
present increased enrollments will constitute a real menace in the 
future. When the market for our graduates approaches saturation 
and their salaries drop, applicants will be fewer but of no better 
quality. Faculty salaries have been increased on the basis of 
larger enrollments at many schools. Later, we will have to take 
less desirable students in order to pay our staffs. This will be the 
natural tendency of what in effect will be a ‘vested interest’.”’ 


3. That the present enrollment is not conducive to good 
teaching is an undebatable fact. Do you believe, thinking 
of the future welfare of pharmacy, that this is the oppor- 
tune time to initiate that pre-pharmacy training which, 
in the near future is inevitable? 


Comments: 

Dr. M. F. W. Dunker: ‘“‘Many schools have, in effect, now a pro- 
gram that amounts to one year pre-pharmacy and three years in 
pharmacy, although it is not called that. Before increasing the 
time for graduation to practice retail pharmacy, it should be 
demonstrated that after thorough revision the four year pro- 
gram is inadequate to accomplish the better training of pharma- 
cists.” 


Dr. C. W. Bauer: “No. Not until the present stock or shortage is 
taken up. The most plausible time for the introduction of such a 
program would be about 1952. A thorough study and survey of 
this project should be made to allow for the orderly presentation 


in 1952.” 


Dr. E. L. Cataline: “I still do not believe that the time is opportune 
to initiate an obligatory pre-pharmacy program. I am definitely 
in favor of experimentation in this area after mature contempla- 
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tion and planning. Our major task, at present, is the continuous 
re-evaluation of the existing curriculum in line with the modern 
objectives of pharmaceutical training. If we find that we can 
attain those objectives under our present system, with necessary 
changes, there is no need for pre-pharmacy training or a five-year 
or longer curriculum at this time. If, on the other hand, we dis- 
cover that those objectives can be attained only by altering our 
system, then let us change. In the meantime let us encourage 
sane experimentation so that we may obtain data upon which to 
base conclusions and plan for the future. I am not at all impressed 
by unqualified and unsubstantiated statements that, ‘We must 
have a five year curriculum,’ or ‘Now is the time to initiate pre- 


pharmacy training’. 


Dr. E. A. Brecht: “I am not convinced that pre-pharmacy is a 
good thing. It was an idea that failed in normal times at places 
like the University of Tennessee.” 


Dean C. H. Waldon: “This point, as far as we are concerned, has 
been answered, since we are initiating two pre-pharmacy years 
in the Fall of 1947, on an optional basis. We are hoping to con- 
vince quite a number of students that this is the course to take, 
for we anticipate making this official in 1948.” 


Dr. L. W. Busse: “I certainly believe next year is the time to 
initiate the two-year pre-pharmacy requirement. It is entirely 
illogical to attempt to teach pharmacy courses scientifically before 
their basic science courses are completed. I believe the only 
reason these courses are taught early in the curriculum is to 
acquire a pharmaceutical language. This can be done better with 
much more understanding and at a higher level later in the 
curriculum.” 


Dr. E. P. Guth: “This is quite clearly answered from our view- 
point in that in 1948, a student will have had to complete two 
years of prepharmacy training to be eligible for admission to 
the Ohio State University College of Pharmacy. This two-year 
pre-pharmacy program followed by three years of professional 
pharmacy was the result of a great deal of study on the part of 
our faculty in relation to the service that pharmacy must render 
in its many areas.” 


Dean G. E. Crossen: “I am not at all certain that the question of 
possible enrollments should form the basis for decision of the 
association to institute a pre-pharmacy curriculum. That is, it is 
my opinion that other means can be adopted to accomplish pre- 
pharmacy screening. However, since we are admittedly weak in 
our curricula, insofar as general studies and diversified education 
are concerned, it is my belief that a general pre-pharmacy train- 
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ing should be instituted at the earliest possible time, immediately 
if that is feasible.” 


Dr. Kenneth Redman: “| believe that this is an opportune time 
to inititate pre-pharmacy training from the enrollment standpoint. 
This might also be an advantage for the professional pharmacy 
staff; however, the problem of adequate instruction for the pre- 
professional year would have to be considered. For instance, how 
much cultural background will the student get from an English 
course taught by a neighborhood woman or by some of the other 
recently acquired staff members in such a department?” 


Dr. A. I. White: “I believe that this is the opportune time to 
initiate the pre-pharmacy training. I believe that the addition of 
another year to our curriculum should be for the benefit of in- 
cluding more pre-pharmacy training rather than expanding greatly 
within our professional field. Certainly some of the latter is 
necessary, but I believe that most of that need might be accom- 
plished by better course arrangements and course contents than 
are given in many of our schools. If pharmacy students came to 
us with a sound training in the physical and biological sciences, 
we should have a much greater opportunity, within a three-year 
period, to give all of the professional training that is required of 
a graduate pharmacist.” 


Dean H. M. Burlage: ‘“‘I have not decided in my own mind what 
stand I should take with regard to pre-pharmacy training. From 
the standpoint of teaching it would be a great help. From the 
standpoint of what is best for pharmacy, I am wondering if a 
fifth year of specializing is not more desirable.” 


Dean T. D. Rowe: “I do not think that this is the opportune time 
to initiate the pre-pharmacy program. One reason [| think as I 
do on this matter is that I am not yet convinced that a five-year 
program is either necessary or wise. I belong to the group which 
feels that we should strengthen our present four-year program 
before even considering the possibility of establishing a five-year 
course.” 


Dean L. D. Hiner: “The undebatable fact which you mentioned 
in regard to the present large enrollments not being conducive to 
good teaching is well taken. I know from experience right here 
in our own institution where I believe we have conscientiously 
made every attempt to maintain our instructional level, we have 
not been able to do it. Recognizing this, our faculty, in a recent 
session, decided to enter upon the so-called pre-pharmacy here; 
or in other words, to embark upon a five-year program. I believe 
that other institutions should follow suit as rapidly as they can 
make provision to do a good job of such a program. I am, how- 
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ever, not in favor of merely taking the old four-year curriculum 


ly and simply spreading it a little thinner in order to make it seem 
five years. A good five-year program in my estimation is the salva- 
me tion of pharmaceutical education, and I believe that now is the 
nt. time to undertake it.” 
cy Dr. K. L. Kaufman: “I personally believe that we are very near, 
andl if not at the time when a pre-pharmacy year should be required. 
+ There are many arguments in its favor. However, this question 
ish was explored fully at a recent faculty meeting. All members had 
= received copies of pertinent material relating to the five year 
question in advance of the meeting. As secretary to our fac- 
to ulty, I take the liberty of quoting my summary of that discus- 
of sion: ‘Dean Smith introduced the question of the advisablity of 
in- inaugurating a five year course in line with the questionnaire sub- 
tly mitted by the A.A.C.P. (See Schedule A.) Dean Rudd began the 
is discussion with a brief report on the historical development of 
m- pharmaceutical education in the United States. Dr. Kaufman 
an then presented the results of two recent surveys dealing with this 
to question. The matter was then thrown open for a thorough general 
es, discussion in which all present participated. It was the con- 
er sensus of opinion that (1) curricular requirements should be set 


of up on the basis of a determination of necessary courses rather 
than on the basis of an arbitrary time requirement, and (2) that 
there is no present proposal to control the content of the extra 


rat year of work, if given.’”’ 

om 

the 4. Some faculties are planning various undergraduate cur- 

a ricula with different objectives. For example, one group 
might be designated a scientific group and another one, a 

me practitioner's course. Is this a wholesome trend in cur- 

s I riculum building? Would not the student who has taken 

par the practitioner’s group be branded as a man of inferior 

ich training? Should all students be required to take the 

am 

a same fundamental professional training on the under- 
graduate level? 

ed Comments: 

ha Dr. Melvin F. W. Dunker: “The plan of varying the curriculum to 

sly meet the needs of the graduate seems like a sound one. The pres- 

und ent curriculum is too crowded to fit into it the material necessary 

at to qualify the graduate for such diversified fields. I see no reason 

nas why the student who has taken the practitioner’s program should 

a receive instruction of lower caliber or be looked down upon to 

am any greater degree than should be the case in comparisons be- 


ss tween students taking any ether curricula. All of the instruction 
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should be on the college level, but would vary in subject maiter. 
Why should one interested in teaching or research be required to 
take certain commercial subjects and -one interested in the retail 
phase be required to take extra mathematics courses. Most of 
the specialties can be handled adequately at the master’s level.” 


Dr. Charles W. Bauer: “The present system is very satisfactory. 
Specialization in pharmacy as in other professions should take 
place in graduate study.” 


Dr. E. L. Cataline: “‘] cannot see that the development of various 
undergraduate curricula with special objectives is bad curriculum 
building or should lead to the branding of the products of, say, a 
‘practitioners group’ as inferior. We must be practical (as well 
as idealistic) and since there are so many specialties in pharmacy, 
and the possibility of more, we are going to be required to train 
people for them, Perhaps it will be impossible to work out four- 
year curricula for all of these. Undoubtedly, few, if any schools 
are adequately staffed or equipped to offer several specialized 
curricula simultaneously. However, I can see nothing wrong in 
a school’s offering one or more specialized programs if it does 
have the staff and equipment to do so, keeping always in mind 
the fact that over-extension in regard to*such programs invariably 
leads to poorer teaching.” 


Dr. E. A. Brecht: “The undergraduate course should be basic and 
fundamental. The student of such a course is well qualified to fit 
into the so-called specialties.” 


Dean C. H. Waldon: “| believe that all students should have the 
same basic training regardless of the fields in which they wish 
to specialize. I do believe, though that we should allow some 
flexibility in the last year of the undergraduate curriculum so 
that elective courses may be taken which will better train each 
student for the field of endeavor he wishes to follow.” 


Dr. L. W. Busse: “I am definitely opposed to the planning of 
various undergraduate curricula with different objectives. It 
certainly is not a wholesome trend in curriculum building and 
would lead to the ‘branding’ of the supposedly practical pharmacy 
man as a person inferiorly trained. I don’t know why educators 
think we should ‘tone down’ our education for the man who is 
going into the drug store. I] suppose it’s because they feel he 
doesn’t need this training to perform the duties required of him 
in the average pharmacy. But since when do educators design a 
curriculum around a profession as it is practiced? For if it is 
practiced badly then its educational needs are very little and there 
is only one direction the profession goes and that is backwards. 
When will we learn that we must design our curriculum of such 
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course content that the young pharmacist will be equipped to 
change the practice of the profession to a more professional 
nature. How can we expect our young men and women to go 
out and take a more active interest in professional relations and 
public health matters if we tone down his scientific training and 
clutter up his curriculum with salesmanship, bookkeeping, window 
trimming, show card printing, display work, etc., because that’s 
what the profession as it is practiced today seems to request of 
our young men. Only when our educators and pharmaceutical 
education are in advance and are leading the way can we ever 
make any progress. It seems to me pharmaceutical educators are 
kow-towing to the present day average (if not even below average) 
practitioners of pharmacy and are giving them what they want 
and not what they need. If this is a trend, I certainly hope it is 
not.” 


Dr. E. P. Guth: “‘There is no doubt in my mind but these special- 
ized areas in pharmacy require some specialized training. Anyone 
who is at all awake knows of the specialized areas. On the matter 
of building special curricula, however, I do not find myself in 
accordance with the practice of labeling such curricula. I do not 
believe it is necessary from a teaching standpoint, but I can see 
an advertising value to prospective students. [I have had to 
answer questions from prospective students such as, ‘Do you give 
a course in Hospital Pharmacy?’ or ‘Do you give a course in 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry?’ Our answer has always been, yes, 
but we do not label any such curricula in our bulletin. This does 
not satisfy the prospective student. He looks at another college 
bulletin where he sees such titles and is impressed. For that 
reason and that reason only, it may be necessary that such 
titles be ‘brewed up’ so that each college will get its just share 
of students. In regard to the level of these undergraduate courses, 
I believe that all courses in the curriculum should be held at a 
high level. There should be no distinction in this regard.” 


Dean G. E. Crossen: “If we admit that there is a diversified de- 
mand for our graduates and if we are willing to concede that 
the undergraduate student is an adult individual capable of choos- 
ing that branch of the practice into which he ultimately plans 
entry, then I see no alternative for the colleges except that of 
offering to the student those courses which will best prepare him 
for his future activity. However, these offerings must be built 
around a core of professional courses in order that all students 
be qualified practitioners of pharmacy when they have completed 
their curriculum. It is our belief that such a curriculum can be 
constructed. We are instituting one such at the opening of the 
coming school year and while we do not contend that it is perfect 
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in all respects, we feel that it represents a stride in the right 
direction.” 


Dr. Kenneth Redman: “I believe that all pharmacy students should 
be required to take the same fundamental professional training 
on the undergraduate level. For the attitude of the Executive 
Committee of the A.A.C.P. on this point, see the American Jour- 
nal of Pharmaceutical Educ., Vol. 10, page 617 (October, 1946). 
At the North Dakota Agricultural College, we have advocated a 
one-three-one five-year curriculum in pharmacy, that is, a pre- 
professional year followed by three years of fundamental 
professional training with opportunity for specialization in some 
branch of pharmacy in the fifth year. This plan showed up well 
in a survey that we conducted (American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education, Volume 11, pages 241-249, April, 1947).” 


Dr. A. I. White: “I believe that every pharmacy student, regard- 
less of what his intent may be with regard to the field of phar- 
macy he may enter after graduation, should take a minimum core 
of subjects. Around this core, individual students may then build, 
by selecting electives, the type of training which may best suit 
him for the particular field in which his interest lies. All students 
should be required to take the same fundamental professional 
training on the undergraduate level.” 


Dean H. M. Burlage: ‘I am convinced in my own mind that it is 
the primary duties of the college or school of pharmacy to have 
one curriculum which is sound in all respects in the training of 
pharmacists for the retail field. If some schools desire to have 
special groups, then specialization should come after the four- 
year curriculum. Schools have always over-reached themselves 
when one considers the faculty, the budgets and the student body. 
We never can go wrong with a sound undergraduate curriculum, 
but we can do so by splitting up that curriculum into groups.’’ 


Dean T. D. Rowe: “It doesn’t seem to me that any great problem 
is presented by the offering of various undergraduate curricula. 
Thijs type of procedure has been carried out by a number of under- 
graduate colleges for many years. | think it is a good idea and 
believe we should offer some definite training to those of our stu- 
dents who do not intend to go into retail pharmacy. For the most 
part, all of the students would receive the same fundamental 
training, but in their last two years there would be a change in 
courses to a rather slight extent. Perhaps the terms, ‘scientific 
group’ and ‘practitioners course’ as used in your letter would be 


misleading.” 


Dr. L. David Hiner: “In commenting upon this point, I am of the 
opinion that it is not particularly a wholesome trend in curricu- 
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lum building. I make this statement after some years of experi- 
ence in the development of various curricula intended to cater to 
the desires of specialization and it has been my experience that 
the very small difference in the type of instruction offered by the 
two different curricula was not great enough to warrant the 
justification of building two different curricula from which the 
student could choose. I believe we would do better to build toward 
a good sound curriculum of instruction which will prepare a stu- 
dent to enter any field of pharmaceutical endeavor he may so 
choose.” 

Dr. K. L. Kaufman: “In the present four year program there is 
not sufficient time to specialize the student and still give him a 
good foundation. Electives should be held to a minimum.” 


What should be the stand of the entire body pharmaceutic 
on the Pharmacy Corps versus the Medical Administra- 
tive Corps? Shall we insist upon the implementation of 
the Pharmacy Bill as passed by Congress or go along 
with Surgeon General Kirk’s plan? 


Comments: 


Dr. M. F. Dunker: ‘‘I am not sufficiently informed on the relative 
merits of the two plans but disapprove of the idea inherent in 
the delay of the implementation by a governmental agency of 
a measure passed by majority vote. The psychological influence 
is bad for the rest of the country.” 


Dr. E. A. Brecht: “‘Let’s try to make it clear to the military 
authorities that our professional men are not going to be inter- 
ested in being lowered into a miscellaneous category. The Phar- 
macy Corps has a well defined area of duties, and as such, merits 
an equally defined status.” 


Dean C. H. Waldon: “I realize that the status of pharmacists in 
the armed services is highly controversial. Sometimes I think we 
should have a Pharmacy Corps and other times a Medical Service 
Corps that would adequately fulfill the army’s needs. It is quite 
obvious that the Surgeon General does not want the Pharmacy 
Corps and has shown how effectively he can sabotage the will of 
Congress. My feeling is that probably pharmacy would gain a 
great deal more by agreeing to the Medical Service Corps and 
then keep a vigilant eye on individuals and should they not per- 
form as indicated they should, we could ask for a change at that 
time.” 


Dr. L. W. Busse: “I can’t go into detail here. My feeling is we must 
insist upon implementation of the Pharmacy Corps Bill as passed 
by Congress. Only if we are a separate entity can we contribute 
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the full benefits of our training. We are not trying to take any- 
thing away from medicine. We are only asking an opportunity to 
contribute our full capabilities to her progress.” 


Dean G. E. Crossen: “If pharmacy can be given an autonomous 
place in the Medical Administrative Corps and if such position is 
on a par with that of practitioners of other areas of the public 
health field and if those provisions creating such a position are 
placed in writing and not left to the immediate whim of the indi- 
vidual in charge of the Medical Services Division of the military, 
then I see no reason why we should insist on implementation of 
the Pharmacy Corps as such, particularly since it has been shown 
that even a passive resistance on the part of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office is sufficient to invalidate the legislation under which 
the Corps was established.” 


Dr. Kenneth Redman: “I’!] go along with the recommendations in 
the report of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in Govern- 
ment Service with regard to Pharmacy Corps versus the Medical 
Administrative Corps. I believe we should all support this com- 
mittee in what it decides is the best legislation. The main idea, of 
course, is to get greater recognition for pharmacy in the Army, 
and any program that seems to be the most expedient would be 
the logical one to support. Time and study will only tell.” 


Dr. A. I. White: ““Pharmacy should insist upon the implementation 
of the pharmacy bill as passed by Congress.” 


Dean H. M. Burlage: “Since | am so tired of this particular sub- 
ject, I refuse to make any comment on it other than to say that 
it is quite unlikely that we will ever get anything that is, what 
we consider, sound.” 


Dean T. D. Rowe: “Perhaps I have not followed this program as 
carefully as I should; however, I feel that I am fairly well in- 
formed on the Pharmacy Bill and Surgeon General Kirk’s plan. 
I see no reason to insist upon the implementation of the Pharmacy 
Corps Bill. It seems to me that if Surgeon General Kirk’s plan 
were carried out as he has stated that it will be, pharmacists in 
the army would be better off than they would be under the Phar- 
macy Corps Bill. There would be more places for pharmacists in 
General Kirk’s proposal than in the Pharmacy Corps Bill itself. 
I believe that we are making a mistake in insisting that the 
Pharmacy Bill be implemented.” 


Dean L. D. Hiner: “In commenting upon this point, I must first 
of all make the confession that I am sure that I do not believe I 
am wholly informed on the prospects and capabilities of the two 
plans. I think that many people who are honest individuals would 
make the.same confession. I will say, however, that from what 
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I know and have been able to glean from reading about the two 
plans that I am inclmed to favor going along with the Surgeon 
General’s idea and activating the Pharmacy Corps in that man- 


ner. 


Dr. K. L. Kaufman: “It appears to me that we stand to gain the 
most by following the Medical Administrative Corps plan as 
recently outlined.” 


Several committeemen feel that they are not qualified to 


comment on this point intelligently. 


6. 


We are now speaking of hospital pharmacy, military 
pharmacy, veterinary pharmacy, manufacturing phar- 
macy, dental pharmacy, and perhaps others as specialties. 
Some of these certainly have special problems in adminis- 
tration. Have they emerged sufficiently as specialties so 
they require any special modification of the undergradu- 
ate curriculum? If so, what suggestions have you in 
any case? 


Comments: 


Dr. M. F. W. Dunker: See No. 4 above. 


Dr. C. W. Bauer: “Undergraduate studies should include courses 
in professional relations and hospital pharmacy.” 


Dr. E. L. Cataline: See No. 4 above. 
Dr. E. A. Brecht: See No. 4 above. 


Dean C. H. Waldon: “I do not believe that it is a question of 
whether these various branches have emerged sufficiently, but | 
think it is rather that the educators have not recognized these 
specialties, and consequently have not included them in the 
undergraduate curriculum. My feeling is that we should include 
veterinary pharmacy, manufacturing pharmacy and dental phar- 
macy as required courses and hospital pharmacy and military 
pharmacy as elective courses. Without manufacturing pharmacy, 
our graduates surely will not have an insight into the procedures 
used in the fabricating of preparations they handle every day. 
Every practicing pharmacist has a need for veterinary pharmacy, 
and dental pharmacy; not all pharmacists, however, would want 
hospital or military pharmacy.” 


Dr. Louis W. Busse: “This is similar to question ‘4’ so I'll reply 
to this one also. I do not see where hospital pharmacy, military 
pharmacy, veterinary pharmacy or any of the other pharmacies 
have emerged as specialties in their own right. As you say, they 
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have individual problems of administration, but as definite phar- 
maceutical entities other than ‘pharmacy’ itself, no. I have always 
maintained and will continue to do so that every pharmacist as 
far as his pharmacy, pharmacology, bacteriology, and chemistry 
training is concerned should have the same training because the 
term ‘pharmacist’ carries with it the abilities to perform certain 
duties. Now a ‘hospital pharmacist’ is not and should not be 
qualified to do anything a ‘pharmacist’ cannot do. A ‘Dental 
pharmacist’ is not and should not be qualified to do things a per- 
son practicing in ‘podunk center’ cannot do. This is similar to 
our old assistant and full registered classification we had in Wis- 
consin. It was ridiculous to think a person needed less qualifica- 
tions to practice pharmacy when he served only 500 people than 
when he served 1000 people. There is no difference in pharma- 
ceutical technique when you mix a powder for a cow than for a 
human being. There is no difference in technique when you pre- 
pare a liniment on a prescription or a dental anodyne for the 
dentist’s office; a mouthwash for sale over the counter or for use 
in the dentist’s office. His pharmaceutical background require- 
ments are the same. Some people say a hospital pharmacist needs 
to know more about drugs, about different drugs, about diagnostic 
reagents, etc., than does the regular pharmacist. I know many 
‘drug stores’ that do a great deal of business in these special fields 
and the reason they are doing it is because they made it their 
business to know about these fields and to supply the physician’s 
needs in these fields. That is what we want our young pharma- 
cists to do—now are we going to deny them the ability to do this 
by saying they don’t need it and leave it up to the ‘special hospi- 
tal field.’ I certainly hope not. I have recently learned of a pro- 
posed study to be made in pharmaceutical chemistry which will 
be carried out to determine the type of chemistry that the average 
practicing pharmacist of a small town needs as differentiated 
from a hospital or professional pharmacist and pharmacists in 
the larger cities. Here again let me ask why? — Certainly educa- 
tion isn’t showing leadership when it attempts to analyze the 
needs of a profession in a particular area, with the idea in mind 
of giving more of an applied course to a certain group in the 
profession because it doesn’t need as scientific a course as much 
as another group. — We cannot tolerate a double standard in 
pharmacy any more than they can in medicine. We've just got 
rid of a bad situation in pharmacy—the assistant registered and 
full registered (a double standard) which existed before the at- 
tempt at unification by a uniform educational requirement and 
now the educators want a ‘double standard’ in pharmaceutical 


education. It doesn’t make sense. 
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Dr. E. P. Guth: See No. 4 above. P 


Dean G. E. Crossen: ‘“‘Regarding the various branches of special- 
ized practices in pharmacy, I do not believe that they are basically 
so different from the general practice as to warrant an inde- 
pendent curriculum. Most of the areas, such as hospital phar- 
macy, military pharmacy, etc., differ only from the general prac- 
tice in the type of organization in which pharmacy is practiced 
and the kind and number of records necessary in each specialized 
field. Colleges can and should recognize this difference and meet 
the demand for trainees in these fields with whatever specialized 
courses are necessary. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
practitioners in these specialized areas are and must remain 
pharmacists and their training must equip them for registration 
and practice as such.” 


Dr. Kenneth Redman: “The ‘one-three-one’ five-year curriculum 
discussed under question number four offers a solution for such 
specialized work in a pharmacy as hospital pharmacy, not manu- 
facturing pharmacy. An ideal arrangement, I believe, would be 
for the student to get experience in the special field of pharmacy, 
possibly in a manner somewhat similar to practice teaching in 
the educational field.” 


Dr. A. I. White: “I believe the specialized fields should be allowed 
to be developed around a fundamental professional core of courses 
at such institutions as may see fit to develop these specialties. I 
do not believe they should be required of all colleges, but rather 
that they may become identifying charateristics of different col- 
leges of pharmacy.” 


Dean H. M. Burlage: ‘“‘These specialized courses should be offered 
after the fourth year or taken as electives in the fourth year 
curriculum if time permits. Certainly hospital pharmacy and 
manufacturing pharmacy represent very specialized fields. Dental 
pharmacy, veterinary pharmacy and military pharmacy are courses 
which can be given quite satisfactorily in a quarter or a semester.” 


Dean T. D. Rowe: “‘For those colleges which have the facilities to 
teach hospital pharmacy, I believe it could be taken care of by 
the plans suggested under number 4 above. I think that the same 
is true of manufacturing pharmacy. Military, veterinary, and 
dental pharmacy do not appear to me at the present time to be of 
enough importance to require any special modification of the 
undergraduate curriculum. I believe that they can be included as 
parts of courses now being offered in colleges of pharmacy.” 


Dean L. D. Hiner: “During the past week or so, I have had an 
opportunity, fortunately enough, to have given some thought to 
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these programs and even to have visited with what I consider to 
be one of our better chief hospital pharmacists and also, with 
one of our better administrators in the field of veterinary medi- 
cine. I am soon to be confronted with the proposition of building 
a new college of pharmacy and it was my desire to secure from 
these men their honest opinions on what special ty;e of pharma- 
ceutical training would make a man especially valuable in their 
field of activity. While the discussion was very prolonged, | think 
I can sum it up in just a very few words. In their opinion, a good 
sound general pharmaceutical training such as our students are 
obtaining in our good colleges of pharmacy appeared to be en- 
tirely satisfactory with them. The actual work of specialization 
seems then to be that which will have to be developed by the 
individual after he has completed his regular pharmacy training 
and has gone out into actual practice in the field of pharmacy 
which he has selected. I think so far as hospital pharmacy is 
concerned, that we would do well to encourage our students seek- 
ing to enter this field to actually apply for training as a hospital 
interne and thus have a first-hand opportunity to get this specific 
type of training which the hospital needs.” 


Dr. K. L. Kaufman: “It is my feeling that schools which are well 
equipped and stragetically located might do well to make hospital 
and manufacturing pharmacy elective courses. However, they 
should not be allowed to replace any of the basic science training. 
I am not sure that military, dental and veterinary pharmacy are 
sufficiently specialized as yet to merit the treatment suggested 
for the others. It also seems to me that the great amount of talk 
about veterinary pharmacy which one notes these days can only 
serve to alienate the veterinarian. I have yet to find one who isn’t 
worried about the pell-mell manner in which the pharmacist has 
tried to ‘muscle in’ to this field. It is my conviction also that the 
vets I know are concerned only with the health problem and not 
with any financial question.” 


In your experiences, do you feel the undergraduate 
scholarships which have been awarded by the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education are accom- 
plishing the purposes for which they were intended? 
Could this money be used to better advantage for some 
other purpose? If so, what suggestions have you? 


Comments: 


Dr. M. F. W. Dunker: ‘“‘The undergraduate scholarships have been 
offered at an unfortunate time from the economic point of view. 
In the thirties they would have undoubtedly been more effective. 
To make them attractive, the stipend will have to be increased.” 


7. i 
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Dr. C. W. Bauer: ‘“‘There seems little justification for the continua- 
tion of these scholarships as long as the G.I. benefits can be ob- 
tained. At the moment the money could be better used in estab- 
lishing and replenishing needed laboratories and equipment. 
Under normal conditions such scholarships are most desirable.” 


Dr. E. L. Cataline: “We feel that the undergraduate scholarships 
awarded by the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion have been helpful in that they have made it possible for some 
worthy students to remain in school.” 


Dr. E. A. Brecht: “The A.F.P.E. scholarships could still serve a 
great humanitarian purpose by enabling students to study phar- 
macy when they could not afford to do so on their own. It is 
true that this need seems to be at a minimum just now. Perhaps 
the best use could be made of the funds if they could be used to 
raise salaries of teachers sufficiently to keep them interested in 
teaching.” 


Dean C. H. Waldon: ‘“‘The undergraduate scholarship, awarded by 
the American Foundation For Pharmaceutical Education, are cer- 
tainly valuable in assisting worthy individuals to study pharmacy. 
I believe that should this money be diverted to other channels, 
that we would lose some valuable candidates for pharmacy.” 


Dean G. E. Crossen: “‘In our experience the undergraduate schol- 
arships awarded by the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education are a worthwhile activity and should be continued. If 
anything, perhaps a serious consideration might be given to the 
establishment of additional scholarships—the fund to be used 
for progessive awards to those qualified and not to be restricted 
to freshman standings.” 


Dr. E. P. Guth: (7 and &) “These are again of such nature that 
I do not feel that I can comment upon them at the present time. 
I do not believe that we have had sufficient experience with these 
questions to give them fundamental consideration, but I do believe 
that the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
should consider these two questions very carefully.” 


Dr. Kenneth Redman: “The situation has changed since the plan 
was made for awarding undergraduate scholarships in pharmacy 
by the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. It is 
true that there are some worthy students that need financial 
assistance now, but from a practical standpoint, it might be a 
good idea to hold these awards in abeyance for a couple of years. 
The cause of pharmaceutical education might be advanced most 
at the moment by (1) using this money to raise instructors’ sal- 
aries or (2) using the money to buy equipment.” 
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Dr. A. I. White: “I do not believe that the undergraduate scholar- 
ships which have been awarded by the A.F.P.E. have accomplished 
the purpose for which they were intended. In my experience, 
these have been used as rewards for students already interested 
in pharmacy rather than used to attract good students into phar- 
macy. If the latter cannot be accomplished, I believe this money 
might better be used to attempt to attract better personnel into 
the teaching field.” 


Dean H. M. Burlage: “I am not quite certain if the scholarships 
of the A.F.P.E; are accomplishing the purposes for which they 
were intended because of the fact that we have plenty of stu- 
dents who seem to have plenty of money without the encourage- 
ment that the scholarships were intended to give. The idea is 
fine, but I am not sure that at this time they are serving their 
best purposes.” 


Dean T. D. Rowe: “Although we are swamped with students these 
days, I still feel that there are a number of outstanding young 
high school graduates who are encouraged to enter pharmacy be- 
cause of the Foundation scholarships. We should continue to en- 
courage these individuals to enter our institutions. Conseqently, 
I can think of no better way that this money could be used.” 


Dean L. D. Hiner: ‘I feel that the foundation scholarships have 
been fulfilling a distinct need in the field of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation. I believe, too, that as the years go by, these scholarships 
are going to increase in value and thus increase in their im- 
portance to the students of pharmacy. At the present time, there 
has been a relatively small need on the part of most students for 
this extra money with which to continue their schooling. Oc- 
casionally, we have found students that are entirely deserving 
and would take advantage of it. I do not believe, however, that 
they appreciated the value of the Foundation scholarships nearly 
so much as many of our students are going to in the future. If I 
had any suggestions to make regarding the future of these schol- 
arship grants, I would say by all means continue them.” 


Dr. K. L. Kaufman: “Our experience has been that in spite of the 
large number of applicants we now have for our freshman and 
sophomore classes, we still do not get very many top notch ones. 
therefore, a scholarship program such as the A.F.P.E., as set up 
cannot fail to do good. I hope it can be extended and publicized 
to a greater degree in our high schools.” 


The size of the fellowship grants made by the A.F.P.E. 


have created a problem in our schools since they are 
considerably larger than most of the teaching assistant- 
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ships which are now offered and upon the holders of 
which we depend to a considerable degree for teaching on 
the undergraduate level. Since one of the avowed pur- 
poses of the Foundation Fellowships is to produce compe- 
tent teachers, would it not be desirable to require some 
teaching service of the holders of such Fellowships? 
Otherwise we will produce a generation of teachers with 
no teaching experience. What is your feeling as regords 
this subject? 


Comments: 
Dr. M. F. W. Dunker: ‘“‘The holders of fellowship grants should 
be required to teach a certain minimum which perhaps is not 
as high as that required of teaching assistants. [ should think 
that the recipients would request it of their own accord, but then 
the philosophy of people has changed in this era of easy money.” 


Dr. C. W. Bauer: “Recipients of undergraduate scholarships 
should not be allowed to teach. Fellowships in graduate work 
should receive teaching experience.” 


Dr. E. L. Cataline: “] am very much of the opinion that the 
A.F.P.E. Fellowships should be so set up that the holders will 
be allowed (not necessarily required) to aid in the teaching 
program. This would accomplish the double purpose of (1) re- 
lieving the regular staff members of many purely routine duties, 
thus allowing them to concentrate on the task of keeping up to 
date, improving their teaching, and spending more time in giving 
individual instruction, and (2) affording the Fellow valuable 
experience.” 


Dr. E. P. Guth: See 7 and 8 above. 


Dean G. E. Crossen: “It is my belief that the fellowships awarded 
by the Foundation should be under the jurisdiction of the indi- 
vidual institutions receiving them and should be on a par with 
others in that institution. If their primary aim is to encourage 
graduate study by those who might later become teachers in 
pharmacy, then it would seem to me that the logical decision on 
the part of the individual institutions would be to place the 
Foundation Fellowships on the same basis as the teaching fellow- 
ships awarded by the institution itself. This would provide teach- 
ing experience as well as graduate study for those planning later 
entry into the educational field. 


Dr. Kenneth Redman: “I believe your suggestion to require some 
teaching for fellowship grants made by the American Foundation 
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for Pharmaceutical Education should be given full consideration. 
It appears to me to be a very splendid idea.” 


Dr. A. I. White: “It is my opinion that the A.F.P.E. fellowship 
grants should be used to support graduate work and not require 
teaching service of the holders of such fellowships. It might be 
wise, where feasible, to award these grants to superior graduate 
students who have already had experience as teaching fellows 
rather than reduce the size of the reward or to require some 
teaching as part of the responsibility for holding the grant.” 


Dean H. M. Burlage: “There is no question but the frellow- 
ship grants of the Foundation are creating a problem, and I 
believe you will recall that I, as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Colleges, was the only one who 
said that these fellowships should be in line with the usual teach- 
ing assistantships. The amazing fact is that most of the universi- 
ties are not increasing these teaching assistantships in line with 
the costs of living. I most certainly believe that these fellowships 
should require some teaching because if they continue at the 
rate that they are going now, it will be impossible for us to get 
so-called graduate or teaching assistants and I believe that we 
should make some sort of recommendation asking that the holder 
be required to do some five to twelve clock hours of work a week 
either in the labs, grading or holding quizzes.” 


Dean T. D. Rowe: ‘According to the list of fellowship recipients 
published in the January, 1947, American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education, there were 22 awards made in 1946. I notice 
that the Foundation hopes to make 60 awards in the coming year.” 


Dean L. D. Hiner: “I am in agreement with the proposal that 
these fellowships be directed insofar as it is possible to the benefit 
of prospective teachers of pharmacy. | have always been of the 
opinion that the prime purpose of these fellowships was to aid in 
preparation of teachers who would continue to make outstanding 
contribution to pharmaceutical education by their active participa- 
tion in the work of our colleges of pharmacy. I have also been 
of the opinion that the group of students who contemplate 
research or manufacturing or plant work of that sort was being 
generously supplied with scholarships and fellowships supplied by 
the companies who wish to employ these men when they are 
through. As I see it then, the great need for fellowship grants 
has not been in the field of research or production work but has 
been very distinctly one in the field which would tend to promote 
pharmaceutical education. I believe then that we would do well 
to attempt to direct these fellowships to the benefit of men who 
have already had some teaching experience and for that reason, 
have pretty well decided upon what their future careers will be.” 
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Dr. K. L. Kaufman: “It seems to me that our graduate schools 
can best handle the problem presented in question eight by 
making the A.F.P.E. grants a reward for good work after a 
recipient has had some experience as a teaching assistant and 
gotten his problem under way. This would emphasize the fact 
that we need to foster both teaching and research.” 


Dr. E. A. Brecht: “‘Well stated. No comment.” 


9. What other problems, not suggested in this communica- 
tion, are worthy of study? 


Comments: 
Dr. C. W. Bauer: “Make teaching in a college of pharmacy more 
attractive by offering better teaching programs and a salary in 
keeping with the dignity the positions demand.” 


Dean C. H. Waldon: “! believe this committee could well con- 
sider implementing an educational program to educate university 
administrators on the financial and staff needs of schools of 
pharmacy and make them understand that they are considerably 
different from the other divisions of the university. In order to 
attract competent staff members, higher salaries will have to be 
offered and also higher salaries will have to be paid if we want 
to attract those from industry and other fields. All too many of 
our schools of pharmacy are inadequately financed and it is felt 
that our financial backing for supplies and capital should be 
augmented.”’ 


Dr. E. P. Guth: “‘The immediate pressing problem as far as most 
of us are concerned is the lack of competent instructors in the 
many areas. The established schools need these people and now 
many new colleges are starting up which is increasing the demand. 
I believe that this situation is serious and that the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy needs to consider this problem 
very seriously. Just what the effects of the present situation will 
have on pharmaceutical education in the future, of course, is 
unknown to all of us. But, you cannot expect to get the kind of 
instruction that modern pharmacy demands by inexperienced and 
poorly trained instructors.” 


Dean G. E. Crossen: “It is my considered opinion that much 
thought and planning should go into the establishment of sound 
undergraduate programs on the part of all member colleges. In 
this respect I would point out that past custom is perhaps the 
weakest existing excuse for perpetuation for certain of the re- 
quirements of our undergraduate curricula, These requirements 
should be relaxed in favor of others which would be designed to 
impart needed information in fields which have developed tre- 
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mendously within the past twenty years. In addition, I believe 
that there should be established a special line of graduate study 
for the individual planning the teaching of pharmacy as a career. 
Pharmacy, in common with other specialized professions and vo- 
cations, is educationally weak in that its teachers have never 
at any time in their career been taught or stimulated to teach. 
It is the universal assumption that an individual who has done 
graduate work, is capable of research, and has a number of publi- 
cations to his credit will automatically become a teacher by virtue 
of appointment to a professional position. I believe that this is a 
basic fallacy that must be dispelled at the earliest possible time. 
Under existing circumstances very little can be done about it 
except perhaps the establishment of a mechanism whereby it 
might be altered in the future.” 


Dean H. M. Burlage: “I would like to bring up a discussion of the 
special curricula in line with a discussion that was brought out 
in one of the recent issues in your journal dealing with pharma- 
ceutical engineering. However, maybe we can carry this particular 
problem over until next year, but I do believe in line with argu- 
ments that I presented in my retiring presidency’s address be- 
fore the local chapter of Sigma Xi, that the Pharmacy Schools 
must very soon be prepared to present these advanced specialized 
curricula if pharmacy is to take its proper place as a public 
health profession.” 


Dr. E. A. Brecht: ‘I think that something should be done to 
encourage the greater exchange of information on teaching 
techniques in our pharmacy. courses. I would like to see more 
information of the type published in the Journal of Chemical 
Education. Our younger teachers are certainly working out new 
and better approaches to the old problems. It may be out of 
place, but personally I believe the Syllabus Committee should 
be re-established. Although it seemed like the work toward 
standardization of pharmaceutical education was getting no place, 
it seems too pessimistic to give up completely. The fundamental 
error in the past was the effort to cast all schools into one 
unelastic mold. There must be room for variation based on 
enlightened initiative. A good Syllabus would define reasonable 
minimum requirements and materials.”’ 


When we make a study of this thinking which has been 
so sincerely and honestly expressed one comes to the follow- 
ing conclusions. 


1. The future usefulness of the profession in the health 
field will be determined by the strengthening of our °duca- 
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tional program on the pre-professional, the professional, and 
the graduate levels. There is abundant evidence that there is 
noW a mass movement taking place which is directed toward 
the accomplishment of these very objectives. 


2. The general feeling is that the present large enroll- 
ment in the college is a menace to pharmacy if it should con- 
tinue at its present level. The belief is that it will decline 
when there is a lesser supply of government students, 


3. The majority of opinion is that pre-pharmacy train- 
img should be introduced now or in the immediate future. 


4. The trend to formulate undergraduate groups of 
courses for special purposes is not a wholesome one. 


5. The question of implementation of the Pharmacy 
Corps or to become a unit in the Medical Service Corps is the 
most unsettled question in the minds of the committee per- 
sonnel. This is due in part to the fact that the plan of the 
Medical Service Corps is not clearly understood as regards 
pharmacy and what may happen under military control is 
unpredictable. If we are to judge the future of pharmacy 
under the Medical Administrative Corps by the past and pres- 
ent conduct of pharmaceutical service in all branches of the 
armed forces, there is only one conclusion to be arrived at— 
this service is far inferior to what our laws demand for civil- 
ian service. We believe we can bring a better quality of ser- 
vice to all departments of the military service with a Pharmacy 
Corps which is free to organize and conduct a service with the 
same freedom that is granted other professional units in the 
armed forces. 


6. The belief is in the ascendancy that the same basic 
professioual course should be required of all students and that 
specialties should be acquired by postgraduate studies and 
experience. 


7. It is evident that in these days of easy money there 
is a division of opinion as to whether the undergraduate 
seholarships awarded by the American Foundation of Pharma- 
ceutical Education are accomplishing the purposes for which 
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they were originally intended. If an extensive study could be 
made of the grants that have been made to undergraduates 
we would then be more certain as to whether these grants 
should be continued or whether the money could be used to 
greater advantage in some other way. It should be remem- 
bered that these grants came from the Foundation at requests 
which were made at the Columbus meeting by the A.Ph.A. 
and the A.A.C.P. The feeling is that in normal times these 
grants serve a useful purpose. 


8. The opinion is almost unanimous that the holders of 
Foundation fellowships should be required to do some teach- 
ing since the avowed purpose of these fellowships is to pro- 
duce competent teachers as well as creative investigators in the 


pharmaceutical specialties. 


9. It is most interesting and significant that this ques- 
tion brought out the fact that the personnel of this committee 
piaces foremost the need of producing more and better trained 
teachers. How that is to be accomplished is a major problem 
of every phase of pharmaceutical endeavor. 


In the light of this discussion and since the American 
Foundation Fellowships are intended to improve and increase 
our teaching personnel, we recommend holders of these Fel- 
lowships be permitted to do a mimimal amount of teaching in 
order that they may be better qualified because of this experi- 
ence to enter the teaching field at the time of their graduation 
and that this information be passed to the Foundation through 


the proper channel, for their consideration. 
Rufus A. Lyman, Chairman 


Report of the Editor of the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
There is little to report concerning the Journal during 


the year that has not appeared within its covers and what 
will appear in the report of the secretary-treasurer at the 
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time of the meeting in August. The Executive Committee felt 
it was necessary to increase the subscription price of the 
Journal beginning with the current volume because of the 
tremendous increase of cost of printing. The printer’s price 
had not been raised since the establishment of the Journal in 
1937. The loss of subscriptions as a result of the increase 
was negligible. 


The subscription list remains practically stationary. This 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that the Editor has not had 
the time because of other duties and because of the lack of 
sufficient and efficient clerical help to attempt to enlarge the 
circulation. During the coming months that condition will be 
remedied and he hopes to devote considerable effort to the 
accomplishment of this result. Secretary Pat Costello of the 
N.A.B.P. has voluntarily and graciously offered to lend his 
assistance in this direction. 


There seems to be a growing interest in the Journal in 
this country and also beyond its boundaries. Funds to increase 
the circulation and the usefulness of the Journal as was hoped 
last year have not vet been found, but an effort is still being 
made. 


The pleasure and satisfaction of editing the Journal 
continues unabated and the Editor is grateful for the con- 
tinued support of all who help to make the Journal worth- 
while and useful to pharmaceutical education and practice. 

Rufus A. Lyman, Editor. 


Report of the Committee on 
Personnel Problems 


President Jenkins suggested that our committee might 
advantageously study the available manpower and the needs 
of our schools as they exist and the possible personnel needs 
in the future. Further, that the committee might also study 
the relationship between qualifications, tenure, compensation, 
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etc., of staff members in schools of pharmacy and in other 
fields of education. 


Since the beginning of the present study in 1943, consider- 
uble changes have taken place in the personnel of the schools 
and the compensation of the staff members. The first data 
obtained are of significance only from a historical viewpoint 
and will not be included in this report. 


Through the cooperation of The Pharmaceutical Survey, 
data on the following have been secured: (1) Faculty of the 
college and schools of pharmacy: Degrees obtained 


(2) Salaries of the faculty members 
(3) Provisions for sabbatical leave 
(4) Staff tenure. 


Due recognition is given to The Pharmaceutical Survey for 
the use of these data. 


Your committee has found that few, if any, schools of 
pharmacy are adequately staffed with properly trained per- 
sonnel. Further, that there is considerable shifting of per- 
sonnel; hence, a school which may seem adequately staffed 
at one time suddenly loses one or more key staff members and 
finds it difficult or impossible to make up the loss. Your chair- 
man has more than a score of letters from deans of schools 
seeking teachers in pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, phar- 
macognosy, and pharmacology. So far as this committee has 
been able to ascertain, qualified personnel are not available to 
properly staff all of the schools of pharmacy existing in 1940. 
Since 1940 several new schools have been established, present- 
ing an even more complicated and difficult picture. All phar- 
maceutica! educators are fully aware that a school of phar- 
macy in an isolated spot in the United States can secure at 
the present time sufficient students to have an enrollment 
equivalent to our average school of pharmacy. The fact that 
a school is able to obtain sufficient students and get the nec- 
essary physical equipment is no justification for its establish- 
ment. The nucleus around which an adequate pharmaceutical 
faculty must be built should be four teachers with a Ph.D. in 
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one of the branches of pharmacy. As previously stated, there 
ure not available sufficient qualified teachers for the present 
accredited schools of pharmacy to be adequately staffed unless 
they can draw from industry and all other fields of pharma- 
ceutical endeavor the qualified personnel. Even then it is 
questionable whether suitable teachers could be assembled to 
properly staff our present schools. Your committee recom- 
mends that the establishment of a new school of pharmacy be 
discouraged unless it can be fully demonstrated that there is 
a real need for such a school. 


Some of our schools have been able to offer sufficient in- 
ducements to men in industry to lure them back into the field 
of pharmaceutical education. This is a cheerful note. As Presi- 
dent Johnson has stated, “The pharmaceutical industry,—often 
with a shortsighted viewpoint,—has taken some of the best 
men away from our college faculties and we are not likely to 
get these people back,—in fact the pharmaceutical industry is 
likely to continue to recruit from college of pharmacy staffs, 
and to attract a lion’s share of those now engaged in graduate 
studies; for in most instances industry can make a more at- 
tractive offer than can the colleges and universities.” 


The professional status of pharmacy can best be improved 
at the present time by improving the quality and quantity of 
instruction at the graduate level. Our hope in pharmaceutical 
education lies in offering sufficient inducement to graduate 
students so that they will become interested in preparing them- 
selves for teaching in one of the fields of pharmacy. 
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512 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
Provisions for Sabbatical Leave in 
Colleges and Schools of Pharmacy 


Data prepared by The Pharmaceutical Survey. June 2, 1947. 

(Prepared from data received from 64 of the 65 accredited col- 
leges and schools of pharmacy in the United States, in response to an 
inquiry sent on August 1, 1946.) 


Provisions for Sabbatical Leave No. of Schools 


Procedure not yet in full operation l 
Abandoned during war—not yet restored l 
No system. Individual cases receive individual attention l 

35 


None 

Not answered 

One quarter out of every eight, half pay. If spent in gradu- 
ate school, full pay is allowed l 

After six years as Instructor or higher, 6 months with full 
pay or one year at 2/3 salary. 1 semester year allowed 


after 3 years continuous service 1 
Every 7 years. 1 
One quarter with full pay after seven quarters teaching l 
Assistant Professors or above, after 6 years, 42 year with full 

pay or 1 year with half pay 1 
After 6 years. l 
After 6 years, pay. l 
Every 7 years, 1 semester with full pay. 1 
Subject to approval of President and Board of Trustees, 1 
No system, subject to approval of President. | 
May be taken with approval of Admin. Comm., Chancellor 

and Board of Regents. l 
Granted on Request. 1 
1 year in every 7—12 salary or 1 semester of that year with 

full pay. 
1 year after 6 years as not lower than Assistant Professor. l 
After 7 years, 1 year at '» salary. ] 
lo year with salary every 4 years or 1 year on partial salary 

every 7 years. 1 
Teach three quarters, fourth quarter off. ~ei- 
Half pay. 2 


In effect, may be obtained by teaching summers without pay. 1 


ol- 
an 
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Staff Tenure Provisions in Colleges 
and Schools of Pharmacy 


Data Prepared by The Pharmaceutical Survey. June 2, 1947. 
(Prepared from data received from 64 of the 65 accredited col- 
leges and schools of pharmacy in the United States, in response to an 
inquiry sent on August 1, 1946.) 


Provisions for Tenure No. of Schools 
3 years. 5 
Life tenure after three years for Professors; Assistant Pro- 

fessors 3 years; Instructors 1 year. 1 


Permanent tenure for Associate Professors and above; Assist- 
ant Professors 3 years. 1 
Instructors 1 years; Assistant Professors 3 years; Associate 


Professors 5 years, Professors permanent. ] 
Rank of Associate Professors and higher granted tenure. l 
Permanent for Associate Professors and above. 1 
Tenure for all above Assistant Professor. 1 
Permanent after probationary period. 3 
Instructors and Assistant Professors 1 year; Associate Pro- 

fessors and Professors permanent. iat 1 
Security of tenure at Associate and Professor rank. 3 
Professors permanent after 5 years. 1 
9 years. 1 
Permanent. 2 
No tenure. 1 
Life tenure for Professors. 1 
Without tenure after probationary period. 1 
Reappointed from year to year; Associate Professors and 

above, permanent. 1 
Life tenure after 10 years. 1 
Complete tenure. 1 
Instructors, year to year; Prof. staff have tenure. 1 
2 year appointments except new staff members, 1 year. 1 
As in all large Universities. 1 
Determined by Committee. 1 
Assistant Professors after two years; Professors and Associate 

professors, permanent. me 1 
Professors and Associate Professors sondemie tenure. 1 


1 Fiscal year for employees; Instructors 1 academic year; 
Assistant Professors 2 academic years; Associate Profes- 
sors 2 academic years. 1 

Indefinite 

Assistant Professors and higher, indefinite; Below, 1 year. 
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6 
As provided by A.A.U.P. .... 2 
Annual contracts. _. 2 
1 year appointments. 2 
Question not answered. .... 6 


J. Allen Reese, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on 


Five-Year Curriculum 


At the Pittsburgh meeting in 1946 the following two reso- 
lutions were referred to this committee for study and action. 


1. BE IT RESOLVED, that a five-year course in Pharmacy con- 
sisting of one pre-pharmacy year and four years of profes- 
sional study be put into effect at the earliest feasible time and 
that the A.A.C.P. make a special effort to make this five-year 
educational program effective by 1950; and be it further 
“RESOLVED, that the N.A.B.P. and its constituent members 
make every effort to effect changes in the various state laws so 
that graduation from the five-year course will become a re- 
quirement for the licensure at a time five years subsequent 
to the initiation of the five-year educational program by the 
A.A.C.P. schools and colleges.” 

2. Whereas, it is the consensus of District No. 7 of the A.A.C.P. 
and the N.A.B.P. that the contributions of pharmacy to public 
health would be increased if the training period of the phar- 
macy student were increased in length; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, that District No. 7 of the A.A.C.P. and the 
N.A.B.P. go on record as favoring the adoption of a five-year 
program of education for pharmacy; and be it further 
RESOLVED, that such program be installed in the various 
colleges at the earliest feasible time. 


In order to aid in the study of these resolutions the mem- 
bers of the committee reviewed previous reports and publi- 
cations on the subject, including an analysis of it presented by 
Dr. Eldin VY. Lynn at a meeting of District No. 1, Boards and 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 


The opinions of the members of the committee concerning 
the action that should be taken on the resolutions can be de- 
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rived from the following quotations taken from correspondence 
among them. 


“I hope to see in operation at some time in the future a five or 
even a six-year plan. Pharmacy and pharmacists would benefit in many 
ways. But precipitate action must not be taken. Surely 1950 . 
should not even be considered.” 


“I favor a five-year curriculum .. . 1 feel, however, that we 
should not recommend the adoption of this program in 1950.” 


“It is my opinion that the resolution proposing a pre-pharmacy 
year and four years of professional study should be rejected. The pro- 
gram that I would propose would be on a two and three basis: that is, 
two years of pre-pharmacy involving cultural and non-professional 
subjects and three years of professional work” “... if an increased 
time be deemed advisable beyond the four-year curriculum, that 
instead of going to a five year compulsory program... the four-year 
curriculum be continued .. . and that a six-year program be offered as 
an elective alternate on the basis of two pre-pharmacy years and four 
years in the school of pharmacy.” 


“If any changes are made in our educational plan, whether of 
reorganization, improvement, or extension, they should be based on 
sound judgment founded on facts, not opinions or impressions. The 
Pharmaceutical Survey now in progress should uncover interesting 
and pertinent information about the situation as it exists. We have 
waited a long time for an impartial survey to be made. We shall gain 
by delaying action until the findings of The Survey are available and we 
may make use of them to good advantage in our deliberations.” 


“The Pharmaceutical Survey, when completed, will give factual 
information on the practice of pharmacy, the shortcomings of our 
academic programs and, in general, information which should have 
substantial weight for or against initiating the added year at an 
early date.” 


“It seems logical to conclude that our present opinions on the 
plan will be influenced by The Survey.” 


It was suggested by President Johnson that the present 
opinions of the colleges of the Association be obtained before 
the committee acted on the resolutions. A simple questionnaire, 
therefore, was sent to the deans of the colleges in order to get 
the desired information. The results to date indicate less than 
ten per cent of the colleges in favor of resolution No. 1; less 
than twenty-five per cent in favor of resolution No. 2; and 
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more than sixty-five per cent definitely in favor of the action 
taken at the Pittsburgh meeting whereby it was recommended 
that the Association “devote its careful attention to a revision 
and strengthening of the present curriculum.” 


The Committee on Five-Year Curriculum, basing its de- 
cision on the judgment of its members, with the apparent sup- 
port of the majority of the colleges of the Association, recom- 
mends that the Association, while continuing to devote its at- 
tention to the improvement of the present curriculum, should 
not take specific action on the extension of the number of years 
of the curriculum until the relevant factual information from 
The Pharmaceutical Survey is available. 

Howard C. Newton, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Libraries 


As a part of the report of this committee for 1946, Dr. Paul 
J. Jannke gave a resumé of the findings he made of a survey of 
college papers, bulletins, and journals which was printed in 
the Journal as a part of the 1946 report. 


There is no attempt, at this time, to reproduce the sum- 
mary report of last year, but to submit a tabulation of the infor- 
mation concerning five of the thirteen items of the question- 
naire seemed worthwhile to the chairman. These items are (1) 
name of publication, (2) year founded, (3) how often pub- 
lished, (4) how sponsored, and (5) circulation, in addition to 
the names of the institutions. 


Twenty-one publications are listed. One, Pitt Capsule, is a 
1947 arrival, Volume 1, Number 1, having appeared in June. 
Another, The A. Ph. A. Spur, changed during the year from a 
mimeographed sheet to the printed page. Pharmaceutical Ar- 
chives, reported by the School of Pharmacy, University of 
Wisconsin, is not included because it is a journal rather than a 
school news sheet. The Alumni Bulletin, Rutgers University 
College of Pharmacy, is a foot note item of the tabulation be- 
cause it is regarded as an issue concerned more with alumni 
than students. This question might be raised also about two 
or three of the other publications. The tabulation follows: 
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In “The President’s Report” for 1945 President Jenkins, 
in discussing the Five-Year Program, made reference to the 
development of libraries. He said, “as the schools continue to 
develop a more extensive program of graduate study and re- 
search and to direct their effort into more specialized fields, 
there arises a need for additional library resources and serv- 
ices. Securing the special collections or filling in the gaps in 
the present collections will require not only substantial funds 
but systematic planning and selection.” 


This admonition gives support to the efforts of the com- 
mittee on libraries which has, to the best of its ability, en- 
couraged the schools of pharmacy to strive always to improve 
their libraries and library services with respect to under- 
graduate instruction. As to graduate study, a good library is 
a first essential. As was stated in the library report of last 
year, “what we are trying to stress most is that our libraries 
should have a more important part in our undergraduate pro- 
gram than they now appear to have.” 


It has been suggested to this committee several times, 
over the past several years, that it should arrange an exchange 
system between the schools of pharmacy for duplicate journals 
and books. This, of course, would be a fine service to inaugurate 
if man power, money, time, and the space were available. 
Moreover, such a service would fail without full cooperation 
on the part of all schools. It should be appreciated that such a 
plan would be very difficult for pharmacy to operate. 


However, it should be of interest to know that our sister 
profession, medicine, has such a plan in operation through the 
Medical Library Association. One of the objects of this associa- 
tion is the exchange of medical literature among its members. 
The exchange serves as a clearing house by which the members 
may dispose of their duplicate books and journals. The head- 
quarters receives lists of duplicate items and distributes typed 
copies of them to the membership. A member library wishing 
to receive any of the listed items notifies the exchange. If the 
request is legitimate, the assigner is directed to send the items 
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to the one making the request. The assignee is expected to pay 
the costs of shipping or mailing the material. 


Second sets, however, are not to be made up by this means. 
It would be unfair to small libraries, trying to build up an 
initial set, to make assignments to larger libraries for the pur- 
pose of creating luxury sets. The exchange is designed to aid 
the member libraries to replace lost or stolen numbers from 
an original set and to assist in supplying fill-ins for broken 
or incomplete sets. 


Complete information concerning The Exchange and The 
Policies Underlying Its Administration is to be found in a 
reprint from The Bulletin of the Medical Library Association 
33: No. 3 (July 1945). Therefore further details need not be 
given here. 


The library of the School of Pharmacy of Purdue Uni- 
versity has been a member of the Medical Library Association 
for the past three years and has profited greatly by this mem- 
bership. It has received much material that has helped to com- 
plete broken sets. At the same time it has had the opportunity 
of supplying several requests. It is in order, perhaps to say 
that the librarian at Purdue was notified recently that a large 
run of an outstanding medical journal was being sent to Pur- 
due. This is a journal often cited as a source of information 
concerning many problems of medical and pharmaceutical 
research. It is not likely that the school would ever spend the 
money that is needed to purchase a good run of this journal 
but if it did, the journal would not be available through the 
regular channels. Now it is obtainable at a small cost; a valu- 
able reference for the biological sciences, veterinary medicine, 
and pharmacy. 


The Medical Library Association includes medicine and 
the allied sciences. Biological chemistry, dermatology, pharma- 
cology, synthetic medicinals, and experimental medicine are 
fields of interest in pharmaceutical research. Literature per- 
taining to these subjects, among others, is to be found in 
medical libraries. Duplicates of this material finds their way 


e 
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into the exchange to the advantage of many of the smaller 
libraries. 


Last April a letter was addressed to Dr. W. B. McDaniel 
Il, Philadelphia, the president of the M.L.A., asking him if the 
libraries of the schools of pharmacy were eligible for member- 
ship in his association. He replied that, since the Purdue Schoo] 
of Pharmacy library was an institutional member, other phar- 
maceutical libraries were entitled to enjoy the same privilege. 
Assurance was given that pharmacy school libraries would be 
a topic of discussion at the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the M. L. A. during the Cleveland Convention in May. 


In a letter under date of June 24, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, the newly elected president of the Medical Library As- 
sociation stated that the annual General Session of the Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, had authorized that an invitation be extended 
to the Pharmacy libraries to become members of the associas 
tion. The chairman of the membership committee was in- 
structed to issue the invitations. 


The requirements for membership in the M. L. A. are not 
rigid. The dues for institutions are $15.00 and for librarians 
are $5.00. The institutional membership offers the benefits of 
the exchange which should be of help to many libraries, es- 
pecially the smaller ones. Here is the opportunity for exchange 
of duplicate journals in an efficient going concern. It is hoped 
that all of the pharmacy libraries will take advantage of it. 


For purposes of extending this report with first hand in- 
formation by an officer of the Medical Libraries Association, 
Mrs. Edith Dernehl, librarian at Marquette University Scheal 
of Medicine, Milwaukee, will give an address upon the subject 
“The Medical Library Association.” —C. O. Lee, Chairman... 


MARRIAGES 
Prof. Simon W. Heimlich, Rutgers University College of Pharmacy 
and Miss Dorran Barth of Bloomfield, New Jersey, on June 44] ‘1947, 
at Bloomfield. 


> 
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Report of the Committee on 
‘Building Plans and New Equipment” 


The committee began its work shortly after appointment 
in August, but soon found it had a much larger assignment 
than originally anticipated. In addition, due to the very heavy 
student enrollment this past year, coupled with a general 
shortage of college personnel, and illness which resulted in ad- 
ditional student work for some members, the report is not as 
complete as I had hoped or planned it would be. 


I will briefly summarize for you the individual opinions 
and reports of the persons comprising the Committee: 


Prof. Ray S. Kelly was given the assignment of dealing 
with “New and Old Equipment in Dispensing and Its Arrange- 
ment and Installation’. His remarks follow: 


“I had hoped that it might be possible to have a report for you 
early in June. 


“Not only is this impossible, but from the scarcity of replies to my 
letters, it would appear that there will be little material on which to 
base a proper report. I use the word ‘proper’ in the sense of the duties 
of the committee as | understand them. 


“Contact with the other members of the committee indicates that 
they, too, are having difficulty in finding material for a report. 


‘“‘May I suggest, in view of the above difficulties, that you recom- 
mend the continuation of this committee for another year, and, in the 
meantime, it might be possible for us to get together as a committee and 
thrash out various uncertainties which I have in my mind concerning 
these duties and the nature of our report.” 


Doctor Wilson was to cover the field of “Research and Pre- 
cision Equipment”. I am quoting from his report: 

“In your letter of December 12, 1946, the division “‘Research and 
Precision Equipment” was assigned to me. Since writing you I have 


given the subject considerable thought and have tried to figure out what 
is really needed for the report and how to accomplish this need. 


“The complicating fact is that pharmacy represents a multitude of 
research specialties and that each is not going to be aided or stimu- 
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lated much from a list of apparatus in which he has little interest and 
about which he knows nothing. 


“All of the instruments that are required in U.S.P. XIII and N.F. 
VIII procedures are readily found in the usual company catalogues. In- 
stead of listing a number of miscellaneous instruments, a few sources 
of information are given: 


Physio-chemical Methods 
J. Reilly and Wm, N. Rae 
Vol. I and Vol. Il 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc, 1939 


Chemical Publishing Co. 1946 
Scientific Instruments 
Herbert J. Cooper 


Chemical and Engineering News 
Published by American Chemical Society Bi- 
monthly 
Each edition has a section on “New Equipment” 


Manufacturer’s Catalogues: 
Central Scientific Co. 
Chicago 13, Ill. 


Leeds and Northrup 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Bausch and Lomb 
Rochester. N. Y. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eastern Engineering Co. 
New Haven 6, Conn, 
Fisher Scientific Co, 
Pittsburgh 9, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Schaar and Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Standard Scientific Supply Corp. 
New York 12, N. Y. 


Macalaster Becknell Co. 
New Haven 11, Conn. 
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The Emil Greiner Co. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Distillation Products Inc. 
Rochester 13, N. Y. 


Harshaw Scientific 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Weston Instruments Corp. 
Newark 5, New Jersey 


Precision Scientific Co. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


Arthur H. Thomas Co. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


American Instruments Co. 
Silver Springs Md. 


Wilkens-Anderson Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


E. H. Sargent and Co. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Doctor Eby handled the topic, “Pharmacological Equip- 
ment”. His experience shows the following: 


I did plan to visit several pharmacology laboratories in June for the 
purpose of drawing some conclusions relative to general laboratory 
plans, student desks, animal rooms and other facilities. At this time I 
cannot make specific statements on several of these items. 


“My heavy teaching load this year and extra work due to the long, 
serious illness of Dean Kendig did not permit me to visit several im- 
portant pharmacology laboratories in eastern colleges and I simply did 
not have the time for the large amount of correspondence with pharma- 
cologists which would have been necessary for a complete report. When 
I first read paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 in your December 12th (1946) letter 
I did not realize the enormous scope of the assignment. Had | realized 
then that it was so involved I should have declined the appointment. 


“You may be familiar with Jackson’s Experimental Pharmacology 
and Materia Medica, 2nd Edition, which contains more than two hundred 
illustrations of pharmacology apparatus. Naturally there are some 
duplications but there is also an absence of some of the newer apparatus. 
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Some of this would not be needed for the course in pharmacology in a 
School of Pharmacy but what is important or necessary is not an easy 
matter to decide. As I look at the Jackson publication, also an instru- 
ment and apparatus catalog, and then read part of the 4th paragraph 
of your letter ‘All equipment of desirable character, especially new 
equipment, as well as old, should be definitely specified, giving its source, 
cost, catalog description, information as to whether or not it satisfied 
the purpose for which intended and everything about it . . ., | am sure 
you could not expect one man to prepare a report on this in several 
months, plus all the information desired on the main laboratory, desks, 
their arrangement, animal room, research laboratory, and especially 
source of materials and equipment and cost as it is so uncertain today. 


“T have had a very difficult time getting a separate plan of our own 
Pharmacology-Physiology laboratory which incidentally was planned by 
our physiologist, I have been unable to get a picture or an architect’s 
sketch or drawing of our laboratory (student) desk. Our desks will 
occupy fixed positions and several pharmacologists with whom I have 
discussed the matter of student desks, prefer moveable desks and several 
laboratories have desks of this type, since it permits more flexibility 
in using the laboratory for demonstrations. So you see, there is consider- 
able difference of opinion but I have not had time to study this matter 
sufficiently to draw a conclusion. 


“T have been making a preliminary study of my assignment over 
the last four months. I have visited several pharmacology laboratories 
and discussed the following subjects: 


1. The student laboratory. 

a. Size 

b. Number of students for the best work and most economical op- 
eration 

c. Type of lighting 

d. Desirability of air conditioning 

e. Desirability of using the laboratory for instruction in Physi- 
ology, thus selecting equipment and apparatus suitable for both 
courses 


Student desk. 

a. Type, services, size, steel or wood 

b. Arrangement of desks in the laboratory 
c. Moveable or fixed position 

d. Number of students assigned per desk 


to 


3. Student apparatus. 
a. Equipment assigned to each desk for two students 
b. Special equipment (like kymograph) for each desk 
c. Apparatus in stock room to be drawn as needed 
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4. Special apparatus, 
a. Its place in the laboratory 
b. Storage 
c. What is desirable for an undergraduate course 


5. Storage room for student special apparatus. 
6. Special and research laboratory for the Department head. 


7. Animal room, 
a. Size, cages, tanks, special animal containers, food storage, and 
air conditioning. 


“The above is certainly not a complete picture but it covers most 
of the important items. 


“As a result of the brief study I have concluded that Pharmacology 
offers a number of problems and the assignment should be studied by a 
committee of pharmacologists just as a committee of five cooperated in 
preparing the outline for the subjects Pharmacology and Biological 
Assaying, Pharmaceutical Syllabus, Fifth Edition (tentative). 


“Possibly I may be too critical in my views but it seems that the 
pharmacologists with whom [| have talked, have varied opinions on a 
number of important items. For this reason I believe the pharmacology 
assignment is more than a one man job, or if given to the right man, it 
would certainly require at least a year to complete the work. 


“This is my report: I recommend that the Pharmacology study be 
continued and that a committee of five pharmacologists be appointed 
to study the subject and report at the next meeting of the A.A.C.P.” 


Doctor Cwalina carried on the project entitled, ““Heavy 
Manufacturing Equipment”. He has the following to 
contribute: 


“To date, of the three schools approached, an answer has been re- 
ceived from the University of Michigan, and the University of Maryland. 
This report then consists of a listing of the equipment installed at 
Michigan, Maryland, and at Purdue. Except as to sizes, the various 
items at Michigan are identical with the corresponding ones on the 
Purdue list. Maryland has some additional items. 


“Schools contemplating the purchase and installation of any heavy 
manufacturing equipment should probably first write to the suppliers 
of equipment, listed hereinafter, for descriptive catalogs and current 
price quotations. Finally, opinions as to performance characteristics 
and installation problems could be sought from schools which have aec- 
tually used the apparatus. 
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‘A file of catalogs from the fourteen suppliers listed hereinafter 
is on hand at Purdue. 


“Four listings follow: I, Equipment installed at Purdue; II. Equip- 
ment installed at Michigan; III. Equipment installed at Maryland; IV. 
Suppliers of equipment. ; 


List I 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Equipment Installed at Purdue 


Name 
l. Tablet machine, 
rotary B* 

2. Tablet machine, 
Eureka hand- 
operated 

3. Tablet machine, 
single punch, 
Model E 

4. Drying closet 
five shelf, elec- 
trically heated 
Capsule filling 
machine 


6. Coating machine 


7. Ointment mills 
No. 1, No. 2 

Pony mixer, 
hand-powered, 
No. 00 

%. Sifter & Mixer 

10. Tablet machine 
single punch, 
2BT 

11. Tablet machine, 
single punch, 2B 

12 Granulator, 
rotary, wet- 
type 3WG 

13. Tablet counter 
type 15 

14. Collapsible 
tube filler 

15. Collapsible 
tube closer 

16. Foot-operated 
crimper 

17. Ball & pebble 
jar mill single 
No. 0, type B 

18. Hobart mixer, 

mode| 


19. Homogenizer 
®. Colloid mil! 


21. Filter 


Capacity 


minute 


1) /minute 


“)/minute 
trays 


144) /hour 
capsules) 


18"’-laboratory 
bench type 


5-lb. batches 
and higher 


2.4 gals 


pounds 


li”) /minute 


/minute 


600 Ibs /hour 
sugar 


25 tubes /min. 
2) tubes /min. 


tubes /min. 


2) quarts 


gals /hour 
10 gals /hour 


200 gals /hour 


Supplier 


Stokes 


Stokes 


Stokes 


Stokes 


Stokes 


Stokes 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Colton 
Colton 


Colton 


Colton 
Colton 
Colton 
Colton 


Abbe 


Hobart 


Manton-Gaulin 
Eppenbach 


Sparkler 


Price 


$1235." 


100.00 


$45.00 


No longer 
supplied 
by Stokes 


No longer 
supplied 
No longer 
supplied 


180.0") 


345.40 


1400.00 


Preparations Made 


Most iablets 


Most tablets 


Most tablets 


Tablet :rranulations 


Most capsules 


Pills, tablets, 
capsules 


Most ointments 


Powders & Creams 


Powders 

Tablets up to 
%-inch, jozenges, 
odd shapes 
Tablets up to 

lg -inch 
nffervescent salts, 
tablet granulations 


Most tablets 


Ointments, pastes, 
creams 


Powder mixing, 
ffervescent salts, 
tooth powders 
Granulated powders 
cold & vanishing 
creams 

Lotions, emulsions 
Creams, lotions, 
emulsions 

Most liquids 


| 

= 

700.00 
j 
) 

‘ 
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22. Kettle, steam- 20 gallons Groen 204.00 Waxes, petrolatum, 
jacketed ointment bases, 
simple syrup 
233. Comminuting Screen area Fitzpatrick 1136.50 Pulverizing, 
machine, model D118 Sq. in. chopping 
24. Mixing tank 20 gallons Glascote 17.00 Most liquids 
25. Portable mixer 30’ shaft Eastern 60.00 Most liquids 
% h. p. length 
26. Bottle filling 3-spout Alsop 225.00 * All liquid 
machine portable No longer preparations 
manufactured 
27. Sealed disc 10 dises Alsop Filterations, 
filter clarificatwu 
28. Batch mixer, 10 quart Anglo- 10.00 Lotions, powders 
McClellan No. 5 American 
Practically all of the above prices are F.O.B. at the city of manufacture. 
mu 
List II 


PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 
AT THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Drying closet, electrically heated 

Ointment mill 

Pony mixer, hand-powered 

Tablet machine, single punch 2 BT 

Foot-operated crimper 

Ball and pebble jar mill 

Hobart Mixer 

Colloid mill 

Kettle, steam-jacketed 

Comminuting machine, model D 


Sometime after the first of next year when it moves to larger 
quarters, the College expects to add a considerable number of additional 
machines to its manufacturing equipment. 


List III 


EQUIPMENT INSTALLED AT MARYLAND 


Name Capacity Supplier Price Preparations Made 
Sharples Super 

centrifuge : 200 ec. Sharples $ 270.00 Clarify preparations 
Reco Mixer 12 at. Reynolds 120.00 Emulsions & Ointments 
Alsop Hy-Speed 

Mixer 30 gal. Alsop 108.50) Solutions, Elixirs, ete. 
Vacuum Dryer 5 Ib. Stokes DAT Granulations 

Lloyd’s Extracting 

Apparatus 6000 Gm. Deckenbach 1100.00 Fluidextracts, ete. 
Eureka Tablet 

Machine (Hand) Indefinite Stokes 75.00 Tablets 

Coating Machine 

12” Indefinite Colton 152.00 Pills 

Hance Mill 5 Ib. Day 160.00 Grind crude drugs 
Koerner Mill Indefinite Unknown 103.00 Grind crude drugs 
Pot Mill % Ib. Day 335.00 Powder mixing, etc. 
Testing-Sieve 

Agitator 25 Ib. Howard 252. Fineness of powder 
Hunter Sifter & Moss 


& Mixer 0) Ib. Day 130.00 Powder mixing, ete. 
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PLUS 
ITEMS 7, 8, 10 and 20 on Purdue List. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPLIERS OF EQUIPMENT 


Sharples Specialty Company F. C. Deckenbach Sons, Ins, 
23rd and Westmoreland Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvaniz 
Howard and Moss, Inc. 


Reynolds Electric Company 1197 DeKalb Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois Brooklyn, New York 
List IV 


SUPPLIERS OF EQUIPMENT 


1. Arthur Colton Company—2600 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 7, Mich. 
Tablet making equipment, pill & suppository equipment, col- 
lapsible tube filling & closing machinery, capsule fillers, liquid 
fillers, stills, percolators, steam jacket kettles. 

2. F. J. Stokes Machine Company—Tabor Road—Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Tablet making equipment, coating & polishing pans, water 
stills, tube filling, closing & sealing machines, freeze drying 
equipment, vacuum pumps. 

3. J. H. Day Company—P. O. Box 105, Station B—Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 
Mixers 

4. Manton-Gaulin Manufacturing Co., Inc.—44 Garden St., Everett 

19, Mass. 


Homogenizers, colloid mills 


5. Eppenbach, Inc.—45-10 Vernon Blvd.—Long Island City, N. Y. 
Colloid mills for homogenizing & grinding, kettles 


6. Hobart Manufacturing Co.—Troy, Ohio. 
Mixers, choppers, mills 
7. W. J. Fitzpatrick Co.—1001 Washington Blvd.—Chicago 7, Ill. 
Comminuting equipment 
Eastern Industries, Inc.—45 Fox St.—New Haven 6, Conn. 
Pumps, stirrers 
9. Sparkler Manufacturing Co.—Mundelein, Illinois, 
Filters 


10. Paul O. Abbe—143 Center Ave. Little Falls, New Jersey. 
Ball and pebble mills, mixers, cutters, granulators, pulverizers 


11. Glascote Products, Inc.—20,900 St. Clair Ave.—Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Mixing and storage tanks 


} 
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12. Groen Manufacturing Co.—4535 W. Armitage Ave.—Chicago 
39, Illinois. 
Kettles 


13. Alsop Engineering Corp.—Milldale, Connecticut. 
Filters, mixers, agitators, labeling equipment, capping ma- 
chines 


14. Anglo-American Mill Corp.—Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Mixers 

All of the firms listed above will supply descriptive catalogs and 
price quotations on request.” 

I had as my part of the survey, the topic entitled, “Build- 
ing Plans.”’ In handling this subject I sent a request to the 
deans of all schools and colleges of pharmacy, asking for any 
plans or suggestions they might have, either from a remodel- 
ing, or from a new construction standpoint. 


A few institutions sent in blue prints or drawings of a 
portion of their plant, but only three or four schools were 
able to cooperate in this way. Several indicated an extensive 
building plan in the near future. Some submitted blue prints, 
which we are unable to use, of construction already completed, 
or in the process of completion. It is doubtful if there are any 
two buildings of college type in America that are exact dupli- 
cates. Therefore, I doubt if it would be possible to prepare a 
building, regardless of who might try it, that would even ap- 
proximate the ideas and ideals held by the various faculties 
found in our pharmacy schools. However, the chairman of the 
committee who assumed the responsibility of the “Building” 
assignment, wishes to submit a floor plan, and a plan of room 
association for the sole purpose of stimulating ideas and lead- 
ing to discussion. It is recognized, at once, that the individual 
institutional setup will have much to do with the requirements 
and objectives of each individual case, where building is con- 
templated. 


It was interesting to note that at the University of Cali- 
fornia, where a large medical center program of building is 
under way, that the architect in charge has allotted approxi- 
mately the exact square footage of space for the same number 
of students as is offered here in this plan which I am submit- 
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ting. This plan contemplates an undergraduate enrollment of 
approximately 200, with a graduate enrollment of some 25 
persons. The greenhouse is for classroom work only, and has 
only nominal connection with the drug garden and associated 
greenhouses. It is contemplated that the building would be 
constructed of brick and reinforced concrete and be a Class A 
fireproof structure having fluorescent lighting. It would be 
steam heated from a central plant and have forced ventilation 
or air conditioning throughout. 


The hallways are made to provide not only display space, 
but to serve for recessed lockers to care for students’ per- 
sonal clothing and equipment while in the building. The 
building is to be equipped with DC as well as AC current, the 
DC to be controlled from a switchboard on the third floor. It is 
expected that the flooring would be of asphalt tile construction 
for deadening of sound. The building is so arranged as to be 


convenient for serving a general student body from a control 
dispensary thereby integrating the college of pharmacy with 
the health service of the campus. 


A departmental library for exclusive use of pharmacy 
students is on the first floor, as is also a model store with 
rubber goods, room and truss fitting room in connection. 


The pent house, or fifth floor, serves with a series of ani- 
mal rooms and has all necessary accessories including an in- 
cinerator, sterilizers, feed storage, et cetera; also, there is 
space for general mechanical equipment. 


This building is the proposed pharmacy building at the 
State College of Washington. There are many features that 
have not been called to your attention that will show in the 
slides. In addition to the slides of the proposed building at the 
State College of Washington I have also included slides from 
the University of Washington, the University of Buffalo, 
Temple University, and New Jersey College of Pharmacy at 
Rutgers University. 


As chairman of the committee, and following the sugges- 
tions of my colleagues on the committee, I would suggest that 
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an enlarged committee containing some specialists in their 
respective fields be appointed to continue the work and report 
next year, if it is the desire of the Association. I want to 
tnank the members of the committee and all those who have 
cooperated in the assignment, which proved to be much more 
extensive in scope than we anticipated at the time of appoint- 
ment.—P. H. Dirstine, Chairman. 


Report of the Delegates to the United Nations 
Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 


The first National Conference of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization was held in 
Philadephia March 24, 25 and 26, 1947. The meeting was con- 
vened for two major purposes: (1) to acquaint representatives 
of interested national organizations with the aims, objectives 
and program of UNESCO; and, (2) to propose ways by which 
these organizations could take part in carrying out the 
UNESCO aims and program. 


Your delegates believe the most important service they 
can render through this report is to adopt the same objectives 
and present a concise statement about UNESCO, its genesis 
and broad purpose. 

In May, 1945, Congress passed a resolution instructing 
the Congressional delegates to the San Francisco Conference 
to bring into being an organization for marshalling together 
the educational scientific and cultural forces of the world as 
an essential counterpart of the United Nations. This was 
accomplished. In July, 1946, by Congressional action the 


United States was authorized to accept membership in the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization. 

The purpose of UNESCO is stated in its Constitution: 
“The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration among the nations 
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through education, science and culture in order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the charter of the United Nations.” 


The law which authorized the United States to accept 
membership in UNESCO, also provided for setting up the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO. When all 
appointments are made the Commission will have 100 mem- 
bers. The first meeting was held in September, 1946, and 
elected as its officers: 


Chairman 


Milton Eisenhower, President of Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Vice Chairman 
Edward W. Barrett, Editorial Director of Newsweek, New York. 
Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Waldo G. Leland, President Emeritus of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 


The objectives of the National Commission are stated in 
its By-Laws as follows: 


(a) to advise the Government of the United States in matters 
relating to UNESCO and in all matters referred to the Com- 
mission by the Secretary of State; 


(b) to act in a consultant capacity with regard to the appoint- 
ment of the United States delegates to the General Conferences 
of UNESCO; 


(c) to advise with the delegations of the United States to the 
General Conferences of UNESCO with regard to the activities 
of the latter; 


(d) to serve as an agency of liaison with organizations, institu- 
tions, and individuals in the United States which are interested 
in matters relating to the activities of UNESCO; 


(e) to promote an understanding of the general objectives of 
UNESCO on the part of the people of the United States. 


\ 
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The constitution of UNESCO was drafted in London in 
the fall of 1945, and the First Session of the General Confer- 
cnee of UNESCO met at Paris November 19 to December 10, 


1946. 


At the Paris sessions a program was drafted, a budget 
authorized and an administrative structure erected for this 
new international agency. Dr. Julian Huxley, the eminent 
British zoologist was elected as Director General, or “Chief 
Administrative Officer’ as the position is described in the 
Constitution. 


The Philadelphia meeting of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO assembled the “most comprehensive list of 
organizations ever brought together to consult on problems of 
world peace.” More than 800 delegates representing 500 of 
the leading education, professional, labor, civic, fraternal and 
religious organizations in the nation were present. Also in 
attendance were delegates to the Paris Conference, repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government, especially from the De- 
partment of State, and many nationally known leaders of 
thought and action. 


General conferences were held daily and fourteen section 
meetings were held on the second day. The scope of the work 
of the Conference and the broad general fields through which 
UNESCO will work can best be stated by listing the titles 
given to the section meetings. 


Problems of Educational Reconstruction. 
Community Participation in UNESCO. 

How Do We Teach for International Understanding? 
The Revision of Textbooks and Other Teaching Materials. 
The International Exchange of Persons. 

Press and Radio in UNESCO. 

Films and UNESCO. 

The Study of Social Tensions. 

9. Humanities and Philosophy. 

10. UNESCO’S Program of Fundamental Education. 

11. The Contribution of the Creative Arts to UNESCO. 
12. The Natural Sciences in UNESCO. 

13. Books and Libraries in UNESCO’S Program. 

14. Museums in UNESCO’S Program. 
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Especially the conference emphasized the importance of 
the problems of educational reconstruction, teaching for inter- 
national understanding, revision of textbooks and teaching ma- 
terial, the place of the press and radio in UNESCO, and the 
study of social tensions. 


Your delegates are convinced that UNESCO can do much 
to develop attitudes of good-will and sympathetic understand- 
ing among the people of the world. Men of different cultures 
can live at peace with each other in this world only if they can 
understand each other’s minds and respect each other’s con- 
victions. 


Because of the strategic position occupied by America’s 
pharmacies for the dissemination of ideas and the influencing 
of public opinion, your delegates believe that the schools and 
colleges of the country should stress the importance of support 
for the UNESCO and that to develop a supporting program 
und implement the work, a committee should be authorized 
and appointed by the A.A.C.P. Ivor Griffith 

H. Evert Kendig 


Report of the Annual Meeting of the 
National Drug Trade Conterence 


The annual meeting of the National Drug Trade Confer- 
ence was held at the Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C., on 
November 8, 1946. 


The following representatives were in attendance: 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy—W. Pau! Briggs, 
J. Lester Hayman, Ernest Little. 

American Drug Manufacturers Association—Carson P. Frailey, 
Leslie D. Harrop, S. Barksdale Penick, Sr. 

American Pharmaceutical Association—Dr. Robert P. Fischelis. 

American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association—John L. 
Hammer, Carrol D. Smith, 

National Association of Boards of Pharmacy—P. H. Costello, Dr. 
tobert L. Swain. 

National Wholesale Druggists Association—H. M. Bingham. 
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Federal Wholesale Druggists Association—John A. Crozier, R. C. 
Schlotterer. 

National Association of Retail Druggists—-George H. Frates. 

The Proprietary Association—Joseph Bohan, Dr. F. J. Cullen, 
James F. Hoge. 


The following are some of the subjects which were pre- 
sented and discussed at this meeting: 


Subjects Discussed 


Dr. Robert P. Fischelis presented a very complete report 
of the work of his Committee on Uniform State Legislation. 


a. State Uniform Food, Drug and Cosmetic Bill: The Food 
and Drug Official State Uniform Food, Drug and Cosmetic Bill 
was approved with the provision that the legislative intent as 
appearing in Chapter 1, Section 2 of the Drug Trade Con- 
ference Bill stressed in the 1939 conference’be inserted. This 
reads as follows: 


“The legislative intent is hereby declared to be the enactment 
of a law which, in its essential provisions, shall be uniform with the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and the law of those states 
which make similar enactments, and which, through the adoption of 
regulations conforming to those from time to time promulgated 
under the said Federal Act, will maintain uniformity therewith and 
insure coordination of the enforcement thereof with that of the 
said Federal Act.” 


It was further provided that the last sentence of Section 
15 (k) of the Food and Drug Officials Bill as adopted in 
October 1940 and amended in June 1946 be stricken, the text 
reading as follows: 


“If (1) it is a drug sold at retail and contains any quantity 
cf amidopyrine, barbituric acid, pituitary, thyroid, or their deriva- 
tives, or (2) it is a drug or device sold at retail and its label bears a 
statement that it is to be dispensed or sold only by or on the pre- 
scription of a physician, dentist or veterinarian unless it is sold on a 
written prescription signed by a member of the medical, dental, or 
veterinary profession who is licensed by law to administer such 
drug or device, and its label bears the name and place of business 
of the seller, the serial number and date of such prescription, and 
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the name of such member of the medical, dental or veterinary pro- 
fession. Such prescription shall not be refilled except on the written 
authorization of the prescribing physician, dentist or veterinarian.” 


b. Uniform Veterinary Medicines Bill: The bill as approved 
by the Committee was received by the conference, but withheld 
without approval for further negotiations. 


c. Uniform Caustic Poison Acid Act: The proposed Uni- 
form Caustic Poison Acid Act, as proposed by the Committee, 
was approved by the conference. 


d. Uniform State Narcotic Act: The recommendation 
made by the Commissioner of Narcotics for the amendment of 
the original Uniform State Narcotics act was approved with 
the following changes: The inclusion in the Narcotic classi- 
fication of isonipecaine without any exemptions and the pro- 
posed use of codeine as the narcotic in the so-called exempt 
narcotic preparations. 


e. Uniform Livestock Remedy Act: In reporting on this 
phase of his Committee’s work, Chairman Fischelis said, 
“There has been a complete meeting of minds on the proposed 
uniform state livestock remedy act within the Committee, but 
in view of the advisability of further study and contact with 
other interested groups outside the National Drug Trade 
Conference, the Committee is not submitting its proposed 
uniform livestock bill to the Conference for endorsement at 
this time. We do ask, however, that the bill be received by the 
Conference for the information of those who are confronted 
with a legislative problem in this field at the coming sessions 
of state legislatures.” 


f. Uniform State Barbiturate Law: The fourth and final 
draft of the Committee’s deliberations was presented by Chair- 
man Fischelis. Some changes were made and the amended 
version was approved by the Conference. The Committee was 
thanked for its excellent report and requested to continue its 


studies. 


4 
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United States Trade-Mark Act of July 5, 1946 


Mr. James F. Hoge of Hoge and Hills, New York City, 
reported on this act in considerable detail. 


Mr. Hoge pointed out that this new federal statute (fre- 
quently called the Lanham Act because of its sponsorship by 
Representative Fritz Lanham of Texas during the eight years 
is was pending in Congress) becomes effective on July 5, 1947, 
but does not adversely affect the rights or the enforcement of 
rights in marks acquired in good faith prior to that date. He 
pointed out further that while the new law repeals and re- 
places trade-mark statutes and other acts inconsistent with 
it, the repeal does not affect the validity of registrations 
granted under earlier acts, and does not adversely affect the 
rights or remedies thereunder. Mr. Hoge stressed that the 
provisions of the new Act, their effect and significance, are 
comprehensive and far-reaching and that the new Act not 
only deserves but demands the careful attention of all trade- 
mark owners and the thorough study of trade-mark attorneys. 
He stated that all who have trade-marks which may be regis- 
tered under the new law or which may be affected by it should, 
prior to July 5, 1947, determine their position under the new 
law and decide what steps, if any, to take under its provisions. 


Congressional Reorganization Bill 


Mr. Leslie D. Harrop discussed the more important techni- 
cal phases of the reorganization bill, stressing that it was 
aimed at the professional lobbyist. Mention was made particu- 
larly of Section 7; which considers the failure to register 
by those persons who are “principally engaged” in this type 
of activity, the statement implying that it did not affect the 
donor of the fund. 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 


Due to the absence of Dr. Newcomb, Dr. Swain reported 
on the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, 
stating that as the Conference was the founder, it should have 
a deep sense of pride in the progress made to date. Particular 
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tribute was paid to the work of the Officers and Directors. Dr. 
Little suggested that not more than one-half of what the 
Foundation received annually should be expended, in order 
that a goal of five million dollars endowment fund might be 
reached. Mention was made of the financing of the Pharma- 
ceutical Survey. Dr. E. C. Elliott, who was appointed to 
conduct the survey, was called on for a brief description of 
this important undertaking. 


Report on State Pharmaceutical Standards 
Mr. P. H. Costello concluded his report on the mainten- 
ance of licensure standards with the following recommenda- 
tions: 


It seems appropriate that the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference, by appropriate resolution, reaffirm the attitude which 
it expressed last year when it was declared by this Conference: 


(1) That graduation from an accredited college of phar- 
macy is an absolute minimum qualification for ad- 
mission to the practice of pharmacy. 

(2) That any effort to reduce the foregoing minimum 
requirement is deemed by the Conference to be con- 
trary to the public interest, and 


(3) That every effort be made to prevent the enactment 
of legislation which seeks to break down established 
standards for licensure. 

Copies of Reports Presented 
Anyone interested in obtaining copies of the Committee 
reports, laws or proposed acts mentioned above may do so by 
writing to the secretary of the Conference, Mr. Ray Schlot- 
terer, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. They are far too 
involved and comprehensive to permit presentation in a report 
of this kind. 
Resolutions 
The following resolutions, presented by Dr. Robert L. 
Swain, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, were unani- 
mously accepted by the Conference. 


| | 
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I. Goal of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion. RESOLVED that the NDTC express its appreciation of the pro- 
gram and the services being rendered by the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education. In the interest of aiding the development 
of the Foundation along the lines intended when its organization was 
initiated by the NDTC, The Conference recommends that the Foundation 
give careful consideration to the advisability of adopting as a guiding 
principle, that no more than 50‘; of the collections in any one fiscal year 
be expended until the unexpended balance has reached a total of five 
million dollars, and that not less than that sum be maintained as an en- 
dowment fund, the income from which may be used in accord with the 
purposes and objectives of the Foundation. 


II. Graduate School for Pharmacy. RESOLVED that the NDTC 
recommend to the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
that it make a thorough study of the possibilities of establishing a dis- 
tinctive Graduate School for Pharmacy, which school would conform 
in every respect with the standards of the most outstanding institutions 
devoted to graduate instruction in other fields. 


III. Support of Pharmaceutical Survey. RESOLVED that the NDTC 
express its active interest in the conduct and objectives of the Pharme- 
ceutical Survey and that it pledge its support and cooperation toward 
the successful completion of this undertaking. 


IV. Enactment of Barbiturate Legislation. RESOLVED that the 
NDTC recognize the need for further legislative controls over the use 
and distribution of barbituric acid drugs and preparations and that it 
urge the enactment of the proposed legislation as a constructive ap- 
proach to proper and adequate legislative regulation and control at the 
State level. 


V. Need for State Food and Drug Legislation. RESOLVED that the 
NDTC recognize the need for State food, drug and cosmetic legislation 
and that such legislation should conform in the fullest possible manner 
with the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 


VI. Opposing State Medical Care. RESOLVED that the NDTC 
strongly opposes the enactment of any legislation which would make the 
furnishing of medical care a function of the State in the manner and 
under the conditions similar to those exemplified in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingle Bill. 


VII. Activation of Pharmacy Corps. RESOLVED that the NDTC 
express itself in favor of retaining the Pharmacy ‘Corps as a separate 
corps of the U. S. Army, and that the War Department be urged to acti- 
vate the Pharmacy Corps in accordance with the intent of Congress when 
it enacted the Pharmacy Corps legislation. 
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VIll. B. S. in Pharmacy Requirement. RESOLVED that the NDTC 
express its opposition to the appointment of any pharmacist either in the 
Army, Navy, Veterans Administration, Public Health Service, or any 
other branch of the Government who does not possess at least a B.S. 
in Pharmacy degree, if the pharmacist so appointed is to render any 
kind or character of pharmaceutical service. 


1A. Pharmacy Practice Requirements. RESOLVED that the NDTC 
reaffirm its conviction that graduation from an accredited school or 
college of pharmacy giving not less than a four-year course of study 
leading to the degree of B.S. in Pharmacy is an absolute minimum 
qualification for the admission to the practice of pharmacy, and that 
any effort to reduce the foregoing requirement is deemed by the Con- 
ference to be contrary to the public interest and that all legislative 
attempts to break down, lower or impair established standards for 
graduation and licensure be condemned and opposed. 


X. Appreciation of Ccmmittee on Uniform Legislation. RE- 
SOLVED:that the NDTC express its thanks to the members of the 
Committee on Uniform Legislation and particularly the Chairman, 
Robert P. Fischelis, for their constructive studies of legislative subjects 
of interest to Pharmacy and the drug industry, and that the Committee 
be continued so that it may further explore the feasibility of formulating 
uniform State legislation covering those subjects for which uniformity 


is desirable. 
Officers for 1946-1947 
President, Carson P. Frailey; Vice President, Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Cullen; Secretary-Treasurer, R. C. Schlotterer. 
Executive Committee 


The following were elected members of the Executive 
Committee for the coming year: 


American Association of Colleges of 


Pharmacy —Dean Ernest Little 
American Drug Manufacturers Association —Carson P. Frailey 
American Pharmaceutical Association —Dr. Robert P. Fischelis 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 

Association —John L. Hammer 
Federal Wholesale Druggists Association —R. C. Schlotterer 
National Assocation of Boards of Pharmgcy -—P. H. Costello 
National Association of Retail Druggists —George Frates 
National Wholesale Druggists Association —Dr. E. L. Newcomb 


Proprietary Association —Dr. F. J. Cullen 


| 
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Comments 


Your representatives feel it is important that the A.A.C.P. 
should continue to be represented at future meetings of the 
National Drug Trade Conference and express the hope that it 
will be possible for all three of our representatives to attend 
the meetings in years to come.—Ernest Little, Chairman. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Creighton University College of Pharmacy, Omaha, wants an ex- 
perienced educator as head of the department of pharmaceutical chem- 
istry. Ph. D. preferred. A man with the Master’s degree in either phar- 
macy or pharmaceutical chemistry. Address, Dean W. A. Jarrett. 


The School of Georgia, University of Georgia, Athens, needs in- 
structors in several departments. Address Dean Robert C. Wilson. 


The new School of Pharmacy of the University of Arizona at 
Tucson is seeking an instructor for first year work in pharmacy. Address 
Dr. Rufus A. Lyman, Director, 1649 So. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science in conjunction 
with the Jefferson Medical College and the Jefferson Hospital announce 
a cooperative program of graduate study and training in the field of 
Hospital Pharmacy. The program will commence with the fall term. 
For information and application form address the Graduate Committee 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 


A NEW JOURNAL 


Chymia.—Studies in the History of Chemistry, Edgar F. Smith 
Memorial Collection: University of Pennsylvania. The University of 
Pennsylvania Press announces the publication, in the near future, of an 
annual in the history of chemistry. Each volume will consist of about 
twelve articles of approximately 4000 to 5000 words, each by out- 
standing scholars from all over the world. Our own Dr. George Urdang, 
of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy is one of the con- 
sulting editors and will contribute an article to the first volume on “‘The 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical History of Calomel.”” For further infor- 
mation on Chymia, address, Eva V. Armstrong, Secretary, Harrison 
Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4. 
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Continuation Study 


American Pharmacy added a new facility to its growing 
program of continuation study for its general practitioners 
when the American Pharmaceutical Association inaugurated 
its “District Meetings” at Omaha on April 23. 


The objective of these district meetings is to bring the 
educational and organizational activities to the membership, 
in addition to having the members come to the annual con- 
ventions which must, perforce, be held in places that are incon- 
venient to some geographical segments of the Association, 
regardless of where they may be held. 


If we meet on the East Coast, it is too inconvenient for 
members in the far west. When we meet on the West Coast, 
those living in the east find it difficult to spare the time for 
both travel and attendance. Facilities for meeting in the 
middle west, the northwest, the southeast and elsewhere are 
not always adequate and present the same time and travel 
difficulties already alluded to. It is because of these difficulties 
and the growing demand for a more general distribution of 
the services of the Association and for more intimate contact 
with its officers and activities that Past President Moulton 
recommended and President Serles activated a program of 
district meetings. 


The Council of the A. Ph. A. gave long and earnest con- 
sideration to the proposal and voted to conduct an experi- 
mental district meeting at Omaha immediately following the 
meeting of the Boards and Colleges of Pharmacy of District 
No. 5, which met in Omaha on April 21 and 22. Members of 
the district cooperated splendidly and pharmacists from Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Iowa and Nebraska journeyed to the 
meeting. Many have since written that they considered the 
time very well spent and were enthusiastic about the program 
and its continuance. 
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The program had the virtue of being well-balanced, not 
too heavy, and flexible enough to encourage participation 
from the floor. It concerned itself exclusively with the pro- 
fessional and scientific problems of pharmacy. President 
Serles of the A. Ph. A. presided and kept things moving at a 
lively pace. 


The best test of the success of a program of this kind 
is its effect on those who come to listen. If they are stimu- 
lated into some kind of action, such as asking questions or 
offering rebuttal or suggestion, they must have paid attention 
to what was said. The Omaha program was divided into 
three parts. In the morning those present were given a word 
picture of the present status of pharmacy, organization-wise 
and in its relation to the public health and welfare. This was 
followed by Dr. Green’s discussion of progress in the science 
of pharmacy with apt illustrations of the theories underlying 
certain of the newer therapeutic procedures involving the use 
of drugs. 


This two-hour session was followed by a brief question 
and answer period which was enlivened by the recital of ex- 
periences of a young pharmacist in the Navy during the recent 
World War. Then came an informal! luncheon followed by an 
inspirational address by Dean Muldoon, Chairman of the 
A. Ph. A. House of Delegates. It was the kind of talk which 
gave a “lift” to the pharmacist who is so close to the humdrum 
of his daily services to the public that he does not realize 
what an important cog he is in the machinery of providing 
medical care until an orator capable of using the English 
language artistically draws the picture of the pharmacist as he 
appears in the public eve. Few men in our field can do this as 
well as Muldoon. 


The afternoon session was devoted to progress in the art 
of pharmacy. Professor Zopf discussed prescription problems 
and new procedures and materials for improving activity and 
elegance of preparations now coming into use. 


The balance of the program was devoted to questions and 
answers with the audience as “students’ 


’ 


and the speakers of 
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the day acting as the “faculty.” More than fifty questions 
were submitted in writing and the answers rounded out a 
program which touched on the most important technical and 
professional problems of the day. 


Medicine is making such rapid strides these days that 
pharmacists can keep pace only by setting aside some time for 
systematic reading and study of modern medical and pharma- 
ceutical literature and occasional discussion of these ad- 
vances with experts in the field. 


The American Pharmaceutical Association is supplying 
the necessary reading matter through its monthly journals. 
By bringing groups of pharmacists together in the proposed 
district meetings, continuation study will be facilitated. In 
this program we will, of course, need the cooperation of college 
faculties located in the various districts. It is an opportunity 
for service in which the A. Ph. A. and the A.A.C.P. may well 
join forces. 

Robert P. Fishelis, General Secretary. 


The Minnesota Experiment 


Half a century ago, in the middle and again in the late 
nineties, we here in Minnesota tried out the almost identical 
experiment to which Dr. Rising refers again in the April 
Journal. We tried twice. The medical college required its stu- 
dents to attend clinics and hospitals for practical instruction. 
The engineering college offered some plant work and the school 
of mines took its students upon field work trips. Pharmacy, 
therefore, thought itself entitled to afford its students similar 
practical experience in its field. A dozen professional phar- 
macists contributed their instruction and dispensing and manu- 
facturing facilities one-half day a week during one semester 
to two students. The work was designated by the college and 
coordinated with the college laboratory and didactic work. 
The president of the University did not object to the arrange- 
ment at the time. 
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The experiment petered out toward the end of the 
semester because all but two of the pharmacists felt they had 
taken on too much responsibility and work. 


Two years later we tried again, on a somewhat different 
basis. Pharmacist W. A. Frost of St. Paul who did considerable 
manufacturing and a volumnious prescription dispensing 
agreed to become a sort of preceptor to the senior class and to 
give the members apprenticeship instruction six at a time 
in his spacious laboratory half a day weekly during one 
semester. 


During the semester I nominated Mr. Frost to an instruc- 
torship on our faculty. After some delay the Regents refused 
to make the appointment on the grounds that Mr. Frost (who 
was a Ph G from the New York College) lacked the minimum 
teaching requirements, which was a Master’s degree, and that 
the University could not allow instruction to resident students 
outside of the University. That ended the second Minnesota 
experiment. 


We succeeded then in getting permission to invite Mr. 
Frost and four other practical men to give our students special 
lectures on dispensing and offer practical work in the College 
lecture rooms. That arrangement continued for many years. 

Frederick J. Wulling, 
University of Minnesota. 


Pharmaceutical Engineering 


The idea of offering a combined course of pharmacy and 
engineering is not new. If my memory does not fail me, this 
was proposed at least 40 or 45 years ago. Mr. Arthur F. Peter- 
son revived the subject two or three years ago and published 
an extensive article on the subject. The reason that he did so, 
no doubt, was that from his observations he believed there were 
places in the pharmaceutical industry for men who had a sound 
pharmaceutical training and also had been trained in engi- 
neering. In Mr. Peterson’s article, there was set forth a pro- 
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posed combined curriculum, and I believe that it was well con- 
ceived. However, it is not difficult to formulate such a curricu- 
lum on paper, but when one attempts to schedule the classes in 
on paper, but when one attempts to schedule the classes in 
pharmacy and in engineering, one runs into innumerable diffi- 
culties. When Mr. Peterson’s article appeared, I was curious 
as to whether his proposed curriculum could be scheduled at 
our institution. Because of the few number of students who 
would elect this combined course as compared to thise regis- 
tered in chemical engineering, the chemical engineering depart- 
ment could not offer the subjects contained in the pharmacy- 
engineering curriculum at those hours that fitted into the 
schedule for the four-year course in pharmacy. This difficulty 
was encountered throughout the entire six years proposed for 
such a combined course of study. For this reason, it resolved 
itself into disarranging the hours at which the courses in 
pharmacy were taught in order to fit into the chemical engi- 
neering schedule, and this arrangement worked out in such a 
way that it was not at all satisfactory. In other words, for the 
limited number of students who might be interested in taking 
such a combined course, it would have been necessary to in- 
convenience a number of students who were taking the four- 
year course in pharmacy by disarranging a perfectly sound and 
workable four-year schedule. This, we were not willing to do. 
The College of Pharmacy and the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at the University of Minnesota offer an optional com- 
bined course in these subjects. When we were attempting to 
formulate this course, we ran into exactly the same difficulties 
insofar as scheduling was concerned. Although we still offer 
this optional course, we have not permitted it to interfere 
with the logical scheduling of the subjects in the four-year cur- 
riculum and, therefore, any students (and there are only a few) 
who wish to take this course must arrange to take their busi- 
ness subjects at such hours that are available and with which 
there is no conflict with the regular pharmacy schedules, or 
take the business courses during the summer sessions. 


Unquestionably, a man who has a sound pharmaceutical 
training has a background for the engineering course of study 
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that would be of great value to pharmaceutical and chemical 
manufacturers. Possibly, the same could be said for combined 
courses in pharmacy and pre-medicine. We must assume, how- 
ever, that a student who takes the combined course in business 
administration and pharmacy will use his business training as 
a backgreund for the practice of pharmacy and not use phar- 
macy as a background for some non-professional business. 
As I see it, the primary function of a College of Pharmacy is to 
implement and train young men and women to render a good 
pharmaceutical service to the people in their communities. Such 
a course of training must not be interfered with for the mere 
sake of establishing or initiating one or more other combined 
courses which, in my opinion, are of secondary importance. In 
other words, I do not believe that the autonomy of a sound 
pharmaceutical education should be jeopardized by making it 
preparatory for medicine, dentistry, engineering or any other 
profession. On the other hand, I cannot see any other good 
reason why combined courses should not be offered provided 
that in doing so, the primary, basic and responsible function of 
a college of pharmacy is in no way interfered with or weakened. 
This is indeed difficult to do if the proper sequences of courses 
in combined curricula are to be maintained. Again, I cannot 
see how the attenuation of the basic course in pharmacy can 
be avoided; this, because of scheduling difficulties. Of course, 
it could always be said that a college of pharmacy, interested 
in offering a pharmaceutical-engineering course of study, can 
nugment its pharmacy faculty with proper engineering per- 
sonnel and that way eliminate scheduling difficulties and such 
’ statement would be true. However, there are very few, if any, 
colleges of pharmacy, with which I am familiar, that could 
finance such a program. We have much to do to strengthen our 
present curricula in pharmacy and, to this end, I believe that 
we should devote our best thinking and effort. 


Charles H. Rogers, Dean, 
University of Minnesota 
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A prudent individual goes to see his physician periodically 
for a check-up, to determine what course to follow to live a 
longer and more healthy life. Professions, like individuals, 
need periodical check-ups to remain healthy. Pharmacy has 
had several,—-and at present is undergoing one known as “The 
Pharmaceutical Survey.” In this case, not a single physician 
but a consultation of physicians headed by Dr. Edward C. 
Filiott, is making the check-up. 


To take the utmost advantage of his doctor’s skill, the pru- 
dent man co-operates wholeheartedly with his physician in 
every way and when the diagnosis is given and recommenda- 
tions are made, he follows the advice carefully even though 
the medicine be bitter and the regimen distasteful. 


Some excellent surveys of pharmacy have been made in 
the past; but for one reason or another they have not been as 
effective as desired. As with individuals, perhaps in some cases 
the findings were not as accurate as they might have been had 
the patient co-operated more fully. Perhaps certain symptoms 
were purposely kept in the background. Or, maybe, the medi- 
cine seemed too expensive or distasteful, so the patient gave it 
up before proper results were attained. Or perhaps he never 
bothered to take the medicine at all, giving as his excuse that he 
knew more than the doctor did about his condition, and would 
treat himself. If this latter course was followed the treatment, 
probably, was never anything that was very drastic,—nor 
very effective! 


We must not let any of these things happen to the present 
examination of pharmacy, which has now been proceeding for 
over a year, and on which we may expect the diagnosis and a 
recommendation for treatment before very long. Too much 
is at stake for us to permit anything but a proper course of 
treatment to follow the diagnosis. 


The Pharmaceutical Survey was made possible through 
funds granted by the A.F.P.E. at the request of the A.A.C.P. 
Probably no other phase of pharmaceutical endeavor will be as 
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vitally concerned with the findings as the colleges of pharmacy. 
These are but two of many reasons why The Survey merits 
the wholehearted interest of every faculty member of every 
college of pharmacy in the United States,—from the dean down 
to the teaching assistants,—not forgetting, of course, the 
president and other administrative officers of the university 
of which the college may be a part. 


Although the cooperation of most colleges of pharmacy 
in the present survey has been good, in some instances a few 
have fallen down on what should have been a most important 
assignment. Even the tremendous pressure under which we 
are working today should not prevent us from giving the 
utmost co-operation to Dr. Elliott in his efforts to diagnose 
and treat the body pharmaceutic. 


Before long some of the conclusions and recommendations 
of The Survey will be forthcoming. The American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education has appropriated a large sum 
of money—more than was originally contemplated—to obtain 
these conclusions and recommendations. Unless the most ef- 
fective use is made of them by every member college, we are 
not making the most of our opportunity. Implementation of 
the recommendations of The Survey Committee must be 
carried out or The Survey might just as well never have been 
attempted. Other surveys may have failed to produce the 
hoped-for results because no plan for implementation was 
included. 


The original outline for The Survey called for two years 
to be spent in gathering and analyzing data and making rec- 
ommendations, and a third year was to be devoted to seeing 
that the findings were brought to the attention of the people 
voncerned, and acted upon. Naturally, certain phases of im- 
plementation may be instituted during the first two years. 
The plan of The Survey Committee calls for a visit by Dr. 
Elliott to every college of pharmacy and consultation with the 
heads of these institutions. It is also anticipated that most of 
the boards of pharmacy will be visited, too. This Dr. Elloitt has 
agreed to do, and I am sure that the results will be more signi- 
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ficant and beneficial to pharmacy than any program that has 
ever been undertaken. 


However, the carrying out and putting into practice of the 
recommendations of The Survey cannot be left wholly to others 
to accomplish. It will necessitate whole-hearted assistance 
from every member school and will require the familiarity of 
every staff member in these schools with the findings of The 
Survey, if it is to improve the status of pharmacy. 

As even casual observation shows, there is no simple cure- 
alal for the ills which beset us. There are many symptoms and 
many complications, so it is only natural that the treatment 
will have to be far-reaching. We cannot ignore or belittle any 
ot the conclusions simply because they may reflect unfavor- 
ably upon our particular pet theories or zones of special 
interest. 


As President of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, I want to urge the most thorough-going attention 
to The Survey results and to the process of implementation. 


Henry S. Johnson. 


The State University of Iowa College of Pharmacy has been 
named by the judging committee to receive the American Pharmaceutical 
Association award for the best exhibit installed by pharmacy students 
for the National Pharmacy Week Observance. Certificates of merit were 
awarded to George Washington University School of Pharmacy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to the University of Colorado College of Pharmacy 
at Boulder. 
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The Editor’s Page 


No apology is offered for the publication of the com- 
mencement address by President Arthur H. Compton, dis- 
tinguished scientist and lovable humanitarian, President of 
Washington University, at the University of Nebraska at the 
June commencement. Today “The Path to Peace” is the great- 
est concern of this generation and to thousands of generations 
yet unborn. If universal peace ever comes, it will not be 
because world society will be organized from the top down but 
from the bottom up. Pharmacy occupies a strategic position 
as one of the health sciences through our organizations, and 
hemispherical and world congresses, industrial organizations, 
and literature, to play an important part in creating peace and 
good will toward men. Dr. Compton, in the plain, simple 
language of the scientist and the Great Teacher, points the 
way that will lead to the universal brotherhood of man. 


The Editor never tires of commending the retail druggist 
for their support of pharmaceutical education and no one has 
done a finer job at that than has Mr. James S. Hill of 
Niagara Falls in his scholarly article, “Combatting Competi- 
tion with More Education,” published in the April issue of 
the Journal. Every paragraph of that paper is pregnant with 
good common sense, and as I read and reread the pages there 
seemed to stand out from each page that famous slogan 
created by the late beloved J. Leon Lascoff, “It can be done.” 
Mr. Hill’s article is all the more effective because it was de- 
livered, not to pharmaceutical educators but to retail druggists 
across the Canadian border and retail druggists take things 
more seriously from their own kind than from an educator 
whose feet may not always be on the ground. And whether 
it was intentional or not, I do not know, but when he spoke as 
he did to Canadians on Canadian soil, he placed a challenge 
hefore the druggists of the United States to support the educa- 
tional principle he advocates, namely, to combat competition 
with more education. There is plenty of evidence that the 
retail druggists of America are thinking that way too. 
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The Editor has been criticized somewhat severely but 
yet affectionately by some of his dearest friends for having 
given so much space, and rather enthusiastically at that, to 
the subject of pharmaceutical engineering in recent issues of 
the Journai. It is indeed true that when we have tried to 
combine pharmacy and other professional curricula, the results 
have been disappointing. Examples are medicine and phar- 
macy, business and pharmacy, technician courses and phar- 
macy. Perhaps if we attempted to combine engineering with 
pharmacy we will find when we get through with it we have 
neither a pharmacist nor an engineer. We will watch the ex- 
periment at Purdue with interest. The pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing industry certainly needs such engineers. Whether 
they can be produced by combined courses I am not in position 
to say. I recall that once the famous criminal lawyer Clarence 
Darrow advised a young man who wanted to study criminal 
law to study medicine first, law afterward. Once in my 
experience I found a pharmacy student in my class who said 
he would never practice pharmacy, that he was going to 
become a lawyer. When I asked him why he was studying 
pharmacy preparatory to law, he said he did not know. It 
was his father’s idea. When I asked his father the same 
question he said that he had learned in twenty-five years as 
u judge on the bench that pharmacy was the most exact of 
the arts (he called it a science). He had discovered in the 
courtroom that to keep solids in solution when the solutions 
were brought together they had to be mixed in a certain 
order. That exactness he said is the most important factor in 
the law, in case work, and he thought it could be acquired in 
no other field so well as in the study of pharmacy. Whether 
pharmacy is the best preparation for law I cannot say. The 
facts are that that pharmacy student is now one of Nebraska’s 
most able jurists and a member of the Supreme Court of the 
State. It might be for the manufacturer who employs the 
engineer to say whether it would be an advantage if the 
engineer had had background training in pharmacy. We are 
not unmindful of the fact that the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education has stated very emphatically that 
it would be better for the future of pharmacy if the schools 
would devote their entire effort to things pharmaceutical. 
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The Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences is to be commended in bestowing an honorary degree 
upon Mr. Frank Mondry of Minnesota. It is not necessary to 
recount his accomplishments here. The citation in this issue 
of the Journal hits the high places only in a life devoted to 
the welfare of the public and of his profession. The real 
educators are men of his brand, that Dr. W. W. Charters used 
to call the “Common Garden Variety of the Craft.”” They are 
the pillars of American Pharmacy. 


The Pharmaceutical Survey Currents in this issue tells 
the story of the march of The Pharmaceutical Survey. As we 
approach the time of the Milwaukee meeting, we look forward 
with eagerness to another week of contact with the beloved 
Director as he undoubtedly will reveal some of his findings 
and we will like it even if it hurts. Of all the surveys that l 
have known in forty years of experience, I know of only one 
in which the human element was so pronounced and so appre- 
ciated. That was the Commonwealth Study with Dr. W. W. 
Charters at the helm. We shall welcome you Dr. Elliott with 
warm hearts and open arms. 


The summer months have witnessed the passing of four 
pillars in pharmaceutical education from active administrative 
service, one because of having reached the retiring age and 
three by resignation. For more than a quarter of a century 
Wortley F. Rudd has been a factor in every movement for a 
dignified pharmacy and in many a struggle he has borne the 
brunt of the effort, and more than that in his home state and 
the entire South he has given Pharmacy a place among the 
other sciences. To appreciate the respect in which he is held 
by his students, his colleagues and his fellow citizens, one has 
but to sit in his office for an hour as the throng passes through 
and hear him addressed only as Mister Rudd in a tone that 
has a meaning in it that only a Virginian can give. The 
esteem with which a man is held in his home country is the 
real measure of his greatness and the freedom of the Rudd 
home with its lovely garden in the rear, and bacon and fried 
eggs and hot corn bread for breakfast after a gorgeous rest 
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in that famous bed that has given comfort to every famous 
personality that has ever gone Richmond way is the real 
measure of the love and affection of Dean and Mrs. Wortley 
F. Rudd. Whether near or from afar, the Rudd home is the 
home of us all, in Richmond. 


We have seen entirely too little of Dr. W. F. Gidley since 
he left Purdue and went to the Lone Star State. But it is 
easy to get lost in Texas. Once the Editor found himself on 
2 fast train crossing the Canadian river into Texas as the 
morning light was breaking. All day long he rode the Texas 
plains and it was twilight when the lights of San Antonio 
appeared on the horizon. At the hotel he remarked to the 
clerk that we must be about down to the Mexican border. 
The clerk’s reply was, “No sir, we are 701 miles as the crow 
flies from El] Paso.”’ Such is the immensity of Texas. All the 
deans of pharmacy schools could get lost there. But Dean 
Gidley was not lost for all through the years I have heard 
his name revered by students who declare him to have been 
the greatest teacher of their day. The influence of the man 
who lives on in the mind of his students is immortal. 


The voluntary retirement of Dean Henry S. Johnson 
from administrative work was a real disappointment not to 
say shock. Few men in such a short space of time have brought 
a private institution into the folds and made it a unit in a 
state educational system. It is gratifying to know that that 
institution will still have the benefit of his service in his chosen 
field of scientific endeavor. 


Dr. H. B. Lewis was always in his place at our meetings. 
He watched the goings on from the sidelines, but there was 
no one who had a greater interest than he in what was taking 
place. Quiet, gentle, unassuming, he represents New England's 
best. No man has been more helpful in the editing of this 
Journal than he. Never did he fail to take time from his 
busy life to tell the Editor of the personal service the pages 
of the Journal rendered to him. If Dr. Lewis did that for 
me, a thousand miles away, he did it for others. He was an 
inspiration to the men who enjoyed his personal touch. That 
was his way of working and only those of us who were privi- 
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leged to enjoy that relationship will ever know the great 
contribution he has made to pharmaceutical education. The 
other day as I listened to Arthur H. Compton in his quiet, 
gentle, unassuming way point the road to the way of universal 
peace, I marveled at the gentle soul of a man who could master 
the forces bound up in the atom and turn them to the use of 
man, I thought of another person with the same type of 
modesty who is on the way to mastering the forces equally 
important tied up within the boundaries of the living cell, 
and when that is accomplished we will be well on the way to 
subjugating diseases over which we now have but little control. 
That other man was the beloved Howard B. Lewis of Michigan. 


It seems hardly proper for the Editor to make announce- 
ments which affect him personally. But in order to give notice 
of his change of address which will be helpful in collecting 
material for the October issue of the Journal he wishes to 
state that after September 1, of this year, his address for 
the academic year 1947-48, will be the University of Arizona 
at Tucson. It has come to be the lot of few men and to no 
other Presbyterian to live their lives over again and lay the 
foundations for a second school of pharmacy from scratch, in 
a2 state so vast and versatile and among a people so virile. 
That is the Editor’s privilege and he looks forward with 
delight at the opportunity which permits him to join the 
Riders of the Purple Sage. 

Rufus A. Lyman. 
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Gleanings from the Editors Mail 


The April number of the Journal came to my desk this morning. 
Everything else was pushed aside in order that I might start the week 
with a new capital. 


Again I want to acknowledge an obligation for the generous space 
you have given to The Pharmaceutical Survey. 
Washington, D. C. 
June 2, 1947 
Edward C. Elliott, Director, 
The Pharmaceutical Survey. 


The first District Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, held in accordance with the recommendations of President Moulton, 
marks a new mile-stone in the contributions of the A.Ph.A. to profes- 
sional Pharmacy. This meetings was held in Omaha, Nebraska on April 
23, 1947. 


The attendance was excellent, and the interest shown in the pro- 
gram by the pharmacists and the students from Creighton University 
College of Pharmacy and the University of Nebraska College of Phar- 
macy furnishes abundant evidence that this type of program is worthy 
of continued support. 


I sincerely hope that the Council of the A.Ph.A. will take the 
necessary steps to extend this small beginning to other areas of the 
country which are not privileged to entertain the national convention. 
I feel that an effort should be made to contact those responsible for ar- 
ranging the District Meetings of the Boards and Colleges to explore the 
possibility of providing co-ordinated programs similar to the one held in 
Omaha. 

Dr. E. R. Serles, President, 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


May we ask you to be good eneugh to let us know whether by 
chance Mr. Richard Winkler, chemist or pharmacist by profession, 
whose residence in 1939 was New York City, is known to you? 


This gentleman is being sought by a friend of his overseas, and we 
have so far not succeeded in finding him here. 
Any information you can give us will be deeply appreciated. 


Sibyl Marcuse, 
(Address American Friends Service Committee, 241 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York.—Ed.) 
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I am enclosing a check of $8.00 for two years subscription to the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 


The progress of the Department of Pharmacy this year has been a 
most successful one in all respects. At the present time we have over 
200 applications for admission, of which only 100 will be accepted. We 
are using several means of screening which will enable the student 
of the better quality to finish the desired schedule if admitted. Many 
in this state are in other general education programs which will 
make a better citizen on completion of the pharmacy curriculum. 
With the needs of this state demanding about 500 registered phar- 
macists at this time, we are attempting to take those who have 
proven abilities in college work. A peculiar and unexpected situation 
is involved this next fall term. Of these 200 applicants nearly 50 of 
them are young persons still in high schoo] this past year. I expected 
to see as many veterans desiring admittance as last year. 


I will be in Purdue this summer doing graduate work. 
Clarksville, Arkansas. 


June 5, 1947. 
J. Harper Albritton, 


The College of the Ozarks. 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education hereby 
announces that at a recessed annual meeting held on Wednesday, 
May 28, 1947, the following officers were elected to serve the Founda- 
tion for the current year: 

George V. Doerr—President. 
C. S. Beardsley—Vice President. 
S. B. Penick, Sr.—Treasurer. 
E. L. Newcomb—Secretary. 


The Executive Committee for the current year will consist of the 
above named officers, and the three following directors: 
Edgar S. Bellis 
Dean H. E. Kendig 
Dr. R. L. Swain 


The Foundation also announces the re-election of Mr. Charles J. 
Lynn of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, for a five year term as a member 
of the Board of Grants. Other continuing members of the Board of 


Grants are: 


Dr. Guy S. Ford, Chairman—American Historical Assn., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Edward S. Rogers, Chmn. of Bd. of Sterling Drug 
Inc., New York City. 

Dr. Gilbert Wilcox Mead, Pres. Washington College, 
Chestertown, Md. 
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The Foundation Board of Grants, at a meeting held on Friday, 
May 23, renewed Fellowship awards for nine students engaged in 
graduate work leading to a Doctor of Philosophy degree either in 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Pharmacy, Pharmacology or Pharmacognosy, 
in the Graduate Schools of Purdue University, Ohio State University, 
University of Washington, University of Wisconsin, State University 
of lowa and Yale University. 


The Board of Grants also allocated 22 new awards to students 
engaged in graduate work leading to a Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
the above named subjects, in the following institutions: Purdue Uni- 
versity, State University of lowa, Western Reserve University, Columbia 
University, University of Wisconsin, University of Maryland. 


A total of some $40,000 is represented by these Fellowship awards. 


The main objectives of the Foundation in supporting graduate 
work in pharmaceutical subjects are: To provide an adequate number 
of well qualified teachers for accredited colleges of pharmacy; to pro- 
vide an increasing number of more efficiently trained experts to serve in 
the research laboratories of pharmaceutical manufacturers, 


According to a survey recently completed, the 67 accredited col- 
leges of pharmacy in the country have an immediate need for a large 
number of Ph.D. men to serve as teachers; and Ph.D. men in pharma- 
ceutical subjects are, at this time, urgently needed in the research 
laboratories of pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


The Board of Grants of the Foundation will review new applica- 
tions for Fellowship awards which are now being received, prior to the 
opening of the fall semester in 1947. The Board of Directors of the 
Foundation provided $50,000 for Fellowship awards for the current 
year, and an additional $50,000 to be used for strengthening graduate 
instruction in pharmaceutical subjects. 


An appropriation of $25,000 has also been provided by the Board 
of Directors in support of undergraduate scholarships in the accredited 
colleges of pharmacy. 

E. L. Newcomb, Secretary 
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Notes and News 


Butler University College of Pharmacy.—Thirty-seven persons 
received the Bachelor’s degree in Pharmacy on June 9. 

University of Colorado, College of Pharmacy.—President Henry S. 
Johnson appointed Dean Charles F. Poe as the A.A.C.P. representative 
at the Mountain-Plains Regional Conference on UNESCO held at Denver, 
May 15-17. The Annual student banquet with 123 in attendance was 
held on May 24. On this occasion awards were made as follows: the 
Lehn and Finn Medal, to Richard D. Parkins, for outstanding scholar- 
ship; the kK Club prize for the outstanding gir] student in the senior 
class, to Miss Mitsuko Terasako; the Merck Award for excellence in pre- 
scription practice, and pharmacology and therapeutics, to Elinore Hahn 
and George Webber. The address of the evening was given by Dr. S. 
Harrison Thomson of the department of history on the topic “Post War 
Central Europe”’.—Dr. William R. Lloyd B. S. (Pharm.) 1936, who has 
been supervisor of biochemical research for the Armour Research 
Foundation in Chicago has accepted an associate professorship in 
pharmaceutical chemistry at Purdue. 


University of Connecticut, College of Pharmacy.—Five pharmacy 
seniors were graduated at the sixty-fourth annual commencement held 
at Storrs on June 9. President A. N. Jorgensen gave the commencement 
address.— William J. Berman received the Lehn and Fink medal for the 
highest average during the college course and Mable Johnson received 
the Garvin prize for having shown the greatest progress since her fresh- 
man year.—Other prize -winners for excellence in one or more depart- 
ments were Lucille Kiermont, Margaret Adams, Edward Kawezek, Al- 
phonse Sarracco, and Stanley Spack.—Harley Thompson, instructor 
in English for the last four years received the Ph. D., from Yale in 
June and will join the faculty of the University of Virginia next Septem- 
ber.—Dr. Clifton Leonard who has been teaching organic chemistry 
during Dean Johnson’s absence has accepted a position with the Lakeside 
Laboratories in Milwaukee.—Dr. Henry S. Johnson who has served as 
dean since 1927 has resigned and was succeeded on July 1 by Dr. 
Harold G. Hewitt of the University of Buffalo.—New members of Rho 
Chi are Elmo Gianantoni, Lucille Kiermont, Carl Kevorkian, Christine 
Nicholson, Edward Platcow, Mary Pommer, and Stanley Spack.—John 
De Nicola, 1928, has been appointed a Commissioner of Pharmacy for a 
five year term by Governor James L. McConaughy. Mr. De Nicola 
is proprietor of the Concord Pharmacy in Hamden, a member of the 
Advisory Board of Trustees of the College of Pharmacy and chairman of 
the Connecticut Association for the Advancement of Professional 
Pharmacy. 


Creighton University, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Elbert Voss pre- 
sented a paper before The Federation of American Societies for Experi- 
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mental Biology at the thirty-first annual meeting in Chicago. The title 
was “The Effect of Paramino Benzoic Acid as Antagonist to Organic 
Bismuth Preparations”. The work was done in collaboration with Dr. 
A. L. Tatum of the University of Wisconsin.—Dr. and Mrs. Voss and 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ferrara have recently moved into newly purchased 
homes. 


Duquesne University, School of Pharmacy.—Dean H. C. Muldoon 
addressed the district meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion in Omaha on April 23, on the topic “The Pharmacist Guards the 
Public Health.”——Cancer was the theme of the Pharmacy Week window 
display in Canevin Hall. Dr. Charles Becker discussed ““New Drugs” 
on April 23 over radio station KDKA as a part of the week’s activities. 
—Plans for the construction of the new model prescription pharmacy 
are being drawn. The actual construction of the pharmacy will be 
delayed until the summer of 1948.—With the opening of school in the 
fall a new course in “Pharmaceutical Production” will be offered for 
seniors. It will cover a study of the methods of manufacturing, packag- 
ing and selling pharmaceuticals on a scale larger than that used in the 
retail pharmacy. 


University of Florida, School of Pharmacy.—L. W. Harrell, °36, 
who has had wide experience as a retail druggist and manufacturer's 
representative and who was during the war a captain in the Medical 
Administrative Corps has been appointed associate director of the 
Bureau of Professional Relations.—Two wings are being added to the 
pharmacy-chemistry building at a cost of $716,000. This will give 
pharmacy 15,000 and chemistry 28,000 square feet of floor space. A 
section of the pharmacology laboratory is being air conditioned for the 
care of experimental animals.—Byron S. Williams received the Master’s 
degree at the June commencement and Sheldon M. Spector received the 
Rarsaur gold medal for the highest grades; Florida M. Carlson, the Lehn 
and Fink medal for excellence in pharmacy, pharmacology and pharma- 
cognosy; Edward Pedrero, Jr., the Atwood leadership award; Laurie C. 
Shepperd, the Merck award for excellence in prescriptions and dispens- 
ing and Edward Pedrero, Jr., the Merck award for excellence in pharma- 
ceutical chemistry.—New members of Rho Chi are James F. Lane, 
Lamar B. Dale, Heard Harris, and Charles E. Mundell.—Two Japanese 
pharmaceutical souvenirs consisting of ointments packed in seashells 
have been received from Joseph M. Bransky of the Bureau of Narcotics, 
temporarily on General MacArthur's staff.—Director Perry A. Foote 
was given the James H. Beal annual award, a bronze plaque as the 
“Pharmacist of the Year” for outstandisg service to the profession, at a 
meeting of the Florida State Pharmaceutical Association.—The Borden 
Foundation, Inc., has given a fund of $1500 for five $300 undergraduate 
scholarship awards, one of which is to be given to the senior in phar- 
macy having the highest grades at the beginning of the senior year. 
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Fordham University, College of Pharmacy.—The senior class, 
during the year, has visited the plants of Hoffman-La Roche, Eli Lilly and 
Co., the Abbott and Lederle Laboratories.—At the June Commencenent, 
sixteen seniors received their degrees. The address to the graduates 
was given by the Reverend Ferdinand Vandry, Rector of Laval Univer- 
sity, Canada.—Sister Mary Mechtilde was graduated cum magna laude 
and won the gold medal of the Bronx County Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, the Jacob Diner gold medal and the Merck award in pharmaceutical 
chemistry.—Sister Mary Amelia was graduated cum magna laude and 
was the recipient of the New York Pharmaceutical Association prize. 
Other prize winners were Frank DeLuca and Sister Stanisia.—The 
Alumni Association on June 12, tendered a testimonial dinner to Prof. 
A. J. White and presented him with a gold watch and a plaque commend- 
ing him for his twenty years of service to the institution —Rev. Charles 
J. Deane, Dean James H. Kidder, and Prof. A. J. White represented the 
school at the sixty-eighth meeting of the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association.—Mrs, Euphemia Canis, widow of the late Dr, Otto F. A. 
Canis passed away on May 11, 1947. 


Geerge Washington University, School of Pharmacy.—Five stu- 
dents were graduated at the June Commencement.—The James Douglas 
Goddard prize and the Merck award were presented to Elliott M. Raum 
and Alfred M. Lawson, respectively for excellence in scholarship.—The 
Student Branch prepared two displays for the Pharmacy Weék pro- 
gram; a small exhibit in the University library, and because of lack of 
room on the campus, a large window display in a nearby office building. 
—Students participating in the intramural athletic program during the 
the past year were amply awarded in both the team and individual 
events, championships having been won in volleyball, bowling and bad- 
minton.——Acting Dean Bliven has been elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Association for the 
coming year. 


State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy.—-The American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarships ‘awarded to 
Robert L. Van Horne and Gail A. Wiese during the past school year 
have been renewed by the Board of Grants for the ensuing year. A 
scholarship has also been awarded to Hugh H. Keasling, who will return 
in September to begin work toward the advanced degrees.—The 
Schlegal Drug Stores, Inc., of Davenport have established two scholar- 
ships of resident tuition ($150) in commemoration of their founder 
Gustav Schlegel and his son Carl E. Schlegel. One scholarship is to be 
awarded to a student who has completed the second year in course and 
one to a student who has completed the third year in course. Both are 
to be awarded by vote of the faculty to students who are considered 
most worthy and needy.—Alfre Halpern received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in pharmaceutical chemistry at the June convocation. 
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His thesis was on The Synthesis and Chemical and Pharmacological 
Study of Some Mercurated N-Allylbarbital Derivatives. Dr. Halpern 
has accepted a teaching position at Duquesne University, College of 
Pharmacy.—The following students received the designated prizes and 
awards for work during the past school year. The Sidney London Me- 
morial Award:—$50 cash to the most deserving senior student on the 
basis of general and professional ability, integrity, character, person- 
ality and esteem of his fellow students, John R. Berg. The Chehak 
Prize :—$25 cash to the senior student attaining the highest rank in 
biochemistry, Helen H. Turnbull. The Scherling Prize:—to the second 
year student ranking highest in organic chemistry, Galer J. Miller, Con- 
sists of the income from a $200 endowment. The Lehn and Fink Gold 
Medal :—to the senior student attaining the highest rank in all pharma- 
ceutical subjects, John C. Purcell. The Merck Prizes:—one volume each 
of Merck Index, Merck’s Manual of Therapeutica and Medicine and 
Reagents, Chemicals and Standards to the two senior students ranking 
highest in dispensing, Maurice E. Wilson and LeRoy J. Hayes. —The 
Jones Prize:—the current edition of the National Formulary to the 
student ranking highest in pharmaceutical laboratory, Edward Ellstad. 
The Kuever Prize:—the current issue of Dorland’s Illustrated Medical 
Dictionary to the third year student ranking highest in theoretical 
pharmacy, George W. Manderson. The Teeters Prize:—a one year 
membership in the American Pharmaceutical Association to the senior 
student ranking highest in pharmacognosy, Max Eggleston.—Nineteen 
University of lowa candidates took the lowa licensing examinations on 
June 10, 11 and 12. 


Leng Island University, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Cosmo 
Ligorio of the chemistry department is visiting Italy this summer. He 
plans to inspect several colleges of pharmacy. He is also scrutinizing 
the wine industry of that country as a consultant of a number of eastern 
wineries. If time permits he will also survey a section of France. 
—Twenty-three students, three of whom were women, were graduated 
on June 10. Milton Krokoff and Murial Loran Mayer received their 
degrees cum laude. The award winners for excellence in scholarship 
were Milton Krokoff, Muriel Loran Mayer, Bernard Calvin Chessler, 
Mortimer Kaplan, Eugene Vincent Caputo and Robert L. Verbuch. 
—Dean Hugo H. Schaefer addressed the Rhode Island Pharmaceutical 
Association at their recent convention. His topic was “Pharmacy at 
the Cross Roads” in which he elaborated on the evils resulting from 
the easing of standards in order to graduate and register pharmacists. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—At the commencement ex- 
ercises held on June 4, thirty candidates were awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy and seven the degree of Master of 
Science in Pharmacy. The honorary degree of Doctor of Pharmacy 
was conferred upon Samuel M. Best, vice-president of the college. 
Dr. Best, a graduate of the class of 1907, is president of the Potter 
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Drug and Chemical Corporation.—Dr. George D. Beal, assistant di- 
rector of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, was the Com- 
mencement Speaker. His subject was ‘“‘The Functions of Pharmacy.” 
—At a meeting of the College Corporation held recently, the by-laws 
of the college were amended to permit the granting of the degrees of 
Doctor of Science in Pharmacy and Doctor of Philosophy in Pharmacy. 
—The 1947 Refresher Courses, which were given on four evenings 
during the latter part of May, were the best attended in the history 
of this activity of the college. A total of 263 pharmacists were registered 
for the series of meetings.—Joseph D. Matthes, of the department of 
chemistry, who has been on leave of absence as adjunct professor of 
pharmaceutical chemistry at the American University in Beirut, Leb- 
anon, is returning to this country during the summer. He will resume 
his duties in the department of chemistry in September.—Dr. Joseph 
Skinner, instructor in languages, is a permanent member of the panel 
whose discussions are broadcast weekly over Station WEEI under the 
sponsorship of the Lowell Institute. The present series of discussions, 
covering thirteen weeks, is concerned with the political, economic, and 
social situation of the countries of the Near East.—George F. Archam- 
bault, instructor in economics and business administration, has resigned 
from the faculty to enter the United States Public Health Service and 
has been assigned as a commissioned officer in the regular Corps to the 
Hospital Division Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


University of Michigan, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. H. B. Lewis, 
who has been director of the College of Pharmacy since 1933, has re- 
signed and Prof. Charles H. Stocking has been appointed as his suc- 
cessor.—At the May meeting of the Michigan Branch of the A. Ph. A., 
Dr. E. L. Cataline was elected vice-president. At the April meeting of 
the Branch, Willard T. Bidwell was presented a prize for a resume of 
a prescription survey which was conducted in Ann Arbor last year. 
—Scholastic awards made recently include: Lehn and Fink Medal, 
Roger Booth; Merck Awards, pharmacy, Raymond Parr, pharmaceutical 
chemistry, Sidney Kaplan; Rho Chi, freshman awards, Henry Godt, Jr., 
and Kenneth Riebe; Rho Chi sophomore awards, Harold Scovill, Jr., 
and Robert Oxenger.——_New members of Rho Chi are Roger Booth, 
Sidney Kaplan, Raymond Parr, and Roger Galloway; of Phi Eta Sigma 
are Henry Godt, Jr., and Kenneth Riebe; and of Phi Kappa Phi, Roger 
Booth. 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy.—Twenty-eight 
seniors were graduated at the seventy-fifth annual commencement of 
the University on June 14.—Mu Chapter of Rho Chi Society received 
the following students into its membership at the annual banquet on 
May 22: Virgil A Vergin, Albert F. Musich, Jeanne M. Stageberg, 
William J. Rost, John W. Schermerhorn and Robert M. Leonard.—Rob- 
ert E. King was initiated into Phi Lambda Upsilon, honorary chemical 
society, on June 3.—At the Cap and Gown Day Convocation on May 15 
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it was announced that the following pharmacy students were winners 
of the designated fellowships, scholarships, honor awards, or prizes: 
Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association Graduate Fellowship to 
Akira Asano; Samuel W. Melendy Memorial Fellowships to Frank W. 
Bope, Robert E. King and John W. Schermerhorn, Lederle Fellowships 
in Pharmaceutical Chemistry to Frank E. DeGangi and Robert H. Miller; 
Eli Lilly Company Fellowships to Robert Doerge and Edward Olson; 
Parke Davis and Company Fellowship in Pharmaceutical Chemistry te 
William S. Benica; Samuel W. Melendy Memorial Scholarship (under- 
graduate) to Roy Cummelin, Albert Musich, William Rost, Charles 
Anderson, Marvin Matthiae, Muriel Saxhaug, Takeshi Asoo, Vidar Flad- 
moe and William Hodapp; Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association 
Scholarship to Virgil Vergin; Lehn and Fink Medal to Jeanne Stage- 
berg; Wulling Club Key to Jean Kotchevar; Rho Chi Sophomore Prize 
to Muriel Saxhaug; and Kappa Epsilon Award to Jeanne Stageberg. 
—Hereafter, senior pharmacy students will take pharmacology along 
with the medical students.—Members of the faculty were active at the 
63rd Annual Meeting of the Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis, April 28 to May 1. Drs. 
Gisvold, Wilson, Netz and Fischer, Dean Rogers, and Messers. Smyithe 
and Almin gave reports as chairmen of various standing committees. 
Dr. Netz, as secretary, was occupied for the four days with details of 
the various sessions. Dr. Wilson presided at a half-day session of the 
Professional Pharmacy Section. At the conclusion of the meeting Dr. 
Netz was installed as secretary for another year.—The Student Branch 
of the A.Ph.A. installed a pharmacy display in the Minnesota Union 
during National Pharmacy Week. The following week the display was 
transferred to the Minneapolis Auditorium as a part of the Greater 
Northwest Drug Show which was held concurrently with the Annual 
Meeting of the State Association. Considerable publicity for the dis- 
play was given by the Twin Cities’ press—The members of the gradu- 
ating class have been besieged with offers of positions. Representatives 
of pharmaceutical and chemical manufacturers, the U. S. Bureau of 
Narcotics, the U. S. Food and Drug Administration, the proprietors 
of pharmacies have interviewed the seniors during the past three months. 
—Dr. Netz attended a meeting in Chicago in May of chapter delegates 
and officers of Phi Delta Chi, national pharmacy fraternity.—Dean 
Emeritus F. J. Wulling has disposed of his summer home at Christmas 
Lake. Difficulty in obtain sufficient help to maintain the property 
prompted this action.—In the absence of the regular editor during the 
summer months, Dr. Hadley is serving as editor of the Northwestern 
Druggist, a monthly trade publication for pharmacy in the Upper- 
Midwest.—Dr. L. E. Blauch, of the U. S. Office of Education, spent a 
day on the campus in the interests of The Pharmaceutical Survey. 
—Dr. Charles O. Wilson was advanced to Professor of Pharmaceutical 


Chemistry on July 1.—Dr. Karl Goldner of the University of Tennessee 
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and Dr. Ralph Voigt of the University of Illinois were campus visitors 
early in June. 


Montana State University, School of Pharmacy.—Ten students, 
three of them women, were graduated in June and all passed the state 
licensing examination later in the month.—Gordon H. Bryan, '40, was 
awarded the Master’s degree in pharmacy. He will serve as an in- 
structor this coming year in the place left vacant by Major A. Francis 
Peterson, ’23, who resigned to go into retail pharmacy. He was former- 
ly a member of the Peterson Drug Co.—Fifty students are registered 
for the summer session.—Dean Waldon and Prof. Mollett are on “out 
of residence leave” for the summer. They both attended the State 
Association meeting at Billings in June. 


University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. P. J. Jannke 
has been made chairman of the department of pharmacy and pharma- 
ceutical chemistry.—One hundred and nine students are enrolled in 
the summer session. Course work is being offered in pharmacy, physi- 
ology and pharmacology.—FEight students were graduated in June. 
Melvin R. Gibson received the degree of Master of Science.—Charlotte 
Cox and Tom Miya were graduated ‘“‘with distinction.” The annual 
student banquet was held on May 16, at which the awards for ex- 
cellence in scholarship were announced. The Lehn and Fink medal 
went to Charlotte Cox; the Merck award, to Tom Miya; the Rho Chi 
prizes to Carl M. Glen and Martin J. Bakken.—Melvin R. Gibson was 
elected to active membership to Sigma Xi and Charlotte E. Cox, Betty 
Lu W. Frost, Carl C. Riedesel and David D. Russell, to associate mem- 
bership.—Dr. Donald M. Pace, chairman of the department of physi- 
ology and pharmacology, has been elected president of the Nebraska 
Academy of Sciences.—-Dr. H. G. O. Holck was the principal speaker 
at the annual initiation banquet of the Society of Sigma Xi, His topic 
was “Selected Aspects of Twenty-five Years of Research in Physiology 
and Pharmacology.” The occasion was also the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the local chapter.—A grant of $500 has been made by 
the Ciba Company, to the department of physiology and pharmacology 
to assist Dr. Holck to continue his digitalis research.—Recent Rho Chi 
initiates are Carl C. Riedesel, Richard W. Wood, Stanley R. Hartman 
and Ernest Luther.—Dr. Edwin D. Lyman will enter the School of 
Public Health of Harvard University in September. In addition to 
teaching public health courses in the university during the past two 
years he has served as physician for the City of Lincoln. 


University of North Carclina, School of Pharmacy.—The $25 prize 
offered by the North Carolina Pharmaceutical! Association for the best 
Student Branch program given by a student organization was won by 
Kappa Epsilon.—Emily Aliton is a new member of Rho Chi.—Dr. M. L. 
Jacobs has been appointed dean to the school to succeed the late J. 
Grover Beard.—Dean Jacobs represented the school at the meeting of 
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District No. 3.—Dr. E. A. Brecht attended the meeting of the N.F. 
committee recently in Washington.—Dr. H M Burlage, after serving 
for sixteen years on the pharmacy staff here has accepted the dean- 
ship at the University of Texas School of Pharmacy.—Extensive im- 
provements have been made in Howell Hall to increase the working 
space and improve the lighting.—On June 4, the University acted as 
host to the pharmacists of the state to launch the four-point program 
of the North Carolina Pharmaceutical Research Foundation, Inc. 


North Dakota Agricultural College, School of Pharmacy.—Thirteen 
seniors were graduated in June. They have all passed the North Dakota 
Board of Pharmacy and are now employed in the state.—Two graduate 
students, both recipients of fellowships from the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education, received the Master’s degree at the close 
of the spring quarter.—Dean W. F. Sudro and Dr. C. E. Miller attended 
the North Dakota State Pharmaceutical Association meeting at Grand 
Forks in June. Dean Sudro is secretary of the State Association.——Dr. 
Kenneth Redman is teaching this summer at the University of Missis 
sippi—Approximately one acre of botanical drugs are being cultivated 
this summer in an attempt to determine those suitable for North 
Dakota climate . 


University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy.—At the June com- 
mencement the Bachelor’s degree was conferred upon 16 candidates; 
the Master’s upon four and the Doctor’s upon four, Mr. Ramanbhai C. 
Amin, of Bombay, India, and Daniel M. Pasquale of Newark, New 
Jersey, will continue graduate work. Mr. Rodolfi S. Escabi Perez of 
Cabo Rojo, Puerto Rico, will return to his position as a teacher in the 
School of Pharmacy of the University of Puerto Rico. Miss Hhua Hua 
King, one of the four Master’s is from Nanking, China. Dr. Pierre F. 
Smith goes to the staff of the School of Pharmacy of Western Reserve 
University. Dr. Wilson M. Whaley, Jr., has a post doctorate fellowship 
at the University of Illinois where his work will be directed by Dr. 
toger Adams. Dr. Warren E. Weaver has a position with the Naval 
Research laboratory in Washington and will work on fungicides. The 
fourth person receiving the doctorate was Eugene C. Weinbach of 
Baltimore.—Dr. Albert M. Mattocks, Ph.D., 1945, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the staff of the School of Pharmacy of Western Reserve.—The 
annual meeting and dinner of the Alumni Association was held on 
June 5. Mr. John A. Crozier of the Calvert Drug Company was toast- 
master and Mr. Ray C. Schlotterer, secretary ofthe Federal Wholesale 
Drug Association was the principal speaker. Dean DuMez presented 
the awards to the graduates as follows: the Gold Medal for excellence in 
scholarship, to Irvin Friedman; the William Simon Memorial Prize 
Medal, to Alex Weiner; the L. S. Williams Practical Pharmacy Prize, 
to Harold D. Mondell; the Merck Awards consisting of the Merck Index, 
Merck Manual and Reagent Chemicals and Standards, to Sidney B. 
Litvin and to Morton L. Pollack.—Dr. H. A. B. Duming, Judson H. 
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Sencindiver, John O. Bosley, and Drs. M. H. Hartman and F. L. Ulman, 
of the class of 1897 celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their gradua- 
tion. Three alumni who were 80 years of age attended the banquet. 
There were also in attendance, three gradautes who were 80 years of 
age. They were John C, Krantz, Sr., the retiring honorary president; 
Marion L. Elliott, the incoming honorary president and Walter C. 
Parkhurst of the class of 1889. Mr. Mathias Palmer was elected presi- 
dent of the alumni association for the coming year. 


University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy.—Seventeen persons 
were graduated in pharmacy at the June commencement and two were 
granted the Master’s degree.—Approximately 200 students are reg- 
istered for the summer session.—Mrs. Pearl Ables has placed on deposit 
with the University the diploma of her uncle, Lemuel Dorrance, who 
was the first graduate (June 6, 1898) of the School of Pharmacy. Pic- 
tures of Mr. Dorrance, his state board registration and association 
membership accompanied the diploma.—The Rho Chapter of Phi Delta 
Chi was reactivated on May 30 and 31. Seventeen new members were 
initiated. Rand P. Hollenbach, national grand secretary, presided over 
the ceremonies.—Miss Louise Pope has been accepted as interne in 
pharmacy at John Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore.—April 25 was cele- 
brated as John Barbour Day. The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the graduation of John Barbour, veteran Norman druggist. The chief 
speaker on the occasion was Dr. Edwin DeBarr, first head of the phar- 
macy department and one of Mr. Barbour’s teachers.—On May 7, 
Kappa Psi initiated four new members. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.—The one-hundred 
twenty-sixth commencement was held on June 8. The commencement 
address was delivered by Dr. Waldemar B. Kaempffert, science editor 
of the New York Times. His subject, “Adjusting Society to the Speed 
of Science.”’ The invocation was delivered by Rt. Rev. William P. Rem- 
ington, Suffragan Bishop of Pennsylvania of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who is the son of the late Dean Joseph P. Remington. 1947 
marks the centenary of the birth of that great educator. Members of 
the class of 1897 were presented with semi-centennial certificates. 
Honorary degrees were conferred upon Dr. Paul Briggs, Director of 
the Pharmaceutical Division of the Veterans Administration; L. Stanley 
King, a director of the Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Company and a 
Trustee of the college; and Dr. Waldamar B. Kaempffert. 


University of Pittsburgh, School of Pharmacy.—The annual phar- 
macy conference sponsored by the Pittsburgh Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, but suspended during the war years, held 
its first postwar meeting on May 5. Two-hundred and fifty pharmacists 
from western Pennsylvania attended. Dean Edward C. Reif of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Branch and Dean H. C. Muldoon of Duquesne, 
president at the various meetings. The chief speakers were Dr. Melvin 
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W. Green of the A. Ph. A. Laboratory at Washington, Mr. Don E. 
Franke of the University Hospital, University of Michigan, and Dr. 
Austin Smith, Secretary of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association. The afternoon session was fol- 
lowed by a banquet at the Cathedral of Learning of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy.—Dean Glenn L. Jenkins 
and Prof. C. O. Lee attended the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of Revision for the N. F. in Washington on May 1-2. Dean Jenkins also 
represented the Association at the Annual meeting on May 2, of the 
American Council on Education. Dean Jenkins and Dr. H. G. DeKay 
attended the annual meeting of District No. 4 at Detroit in May. Dean 
Jenkins attended a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Revision 
of the U. S. P. in Philadelphia on June 6.—Dr, DeKay was the repre- 
sentative of the Tri-state Hospital Assembly in Chicago, May 19-23. 

Senior and graduate students visited the Abbott, the Lilly, and the 
Upjohn laboratories during May and June.—One regular staff member 
and a number of graduate and undergraduate students were initiated 
in Rho Chi on April 24. Dr. E. L. Newcomb was the speaker on the 
occasion.—The Student Branch of the A. Ph. A., Kappa Epsilon and 
Rho Chi have held meetings for the election of officers and the an- 
nouncement of special awards.—A memorial issue of the Purdue Phar- 
macist, devoted to the World War II service records of students and 
alumni, was published in May.—Approximately 90 undergraduates and 
35 graduate students are enrolled for the summer session. 


Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences.—Ten stu- 
dents were graduated at the June commencement. Honorary degrees 
were conferred upon Mr. Frank William Monday and Dr. Samuel Tom- 
linson Arnold.—Prizes for excellence of scholarship were awarded to 
Reno J. Deblois, Elaine C. Soderlund, Raymond A. Picard and Robert 
V. Vosburg. Marcia J. Law and Allen Biregling were given honorable 
mention. 


Rutgers University, College of Pharmacy.—The 181st annual com- 
mencement of Rutgers University was held at New Brunswick on June 
11. Forty-seven pharmacy students were in the graduating class. 
—Alpha Eta Chapter of Rho Chi was organized on May 14. Dean T. D. 
Rowe, National President, presided and with the assistance of Doctors 
Keagle and Cross initiated the following members of the faculty: Pro- 
fessors Deno, Cox, Innarone, Ulan and Mrs. Krause. Students initiated 
were John Andrako, Anthony Coppola, Theodora Decker, Charles 
Greensport, Lucille Peterson, Alfred Rabinowitz and Edward Riedinger. 
Mr. Andrako was elected president; Miss Decker, first vice-president, 
Professor Ulan, secretary, and Dr. Deno, treasurer.—Miss E. Marie 
Murphy, librarian, attended the June meeting of the special Libraries 
Association in Chicago.—Michael Innarone, a member of the faculty 
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since 1937, has been made assistant professor of the biological 
sciences, 


Medical College of the State of South Carolina, School of Pharmacy. 
—Dr. Alvin F. Dodds, Ph. D., Northwestern has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of pharmaceutical chemistry.—Dr. Mary Maxine Larisey, 
Ph. D., Washington University, formerly of the faculty of Judson Col- 
lege for Women has been appointed assistant professor of biology and 
Miss Jean Brown, M. S., University of Oklahoma has been appointed 
assistant professor of pharmacy.—Dr. J. L. Voigt has resigned and be- 
came affiliated with the Nion Corporation of Los Angeles.—A chapter 
of Phi Delta Chi has been recently installed in the school.—Dr. W. A. 
Prout attended the recent meeting of District No, 3 at Jacksonville 
when he presented a paper entitled ‘“‘What Our Attitude should be 
‘loward Attempts to Lower Licensure Standards.” 


South Dakota State College, Division of Pharmacy.—President 
Henry S. Johnson named Prof. Clark T. Eidsmoe as the A.A.C.P. repre- 
sentative for the inauguration of Dr. Fred H Leinbach, as the eleventh 
president of the South Dakota State College on June 2. 


St. Louis College cf Pharmacy and Allied Sciences.—The eighty- 
third commencement exercises were held on June 5. Charles E. Caspari, 
Jr., attorney for Monsanto Chemical Co., and son of the late Dean 
Charles E. Caspari, was the commencement speaker. His subject was 
“The Challenge we Face Today.’’ Degrees were conferred upon twenty- 
seven seniors. Honors and prizes were awarded to thirty-eight students 
of all classes.—Enrollment for the summer session numbers 106; eight 
courses are being given, the accelerated course program has been dis- 
continued.—On May 20-22, St. Louis was host to the 70th annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Pharmaceutical Association. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. E. R. Serles and Director Paul Briggs of the Pharmacy 
Division of the Veterans Administration.—Every student in the college 
is a member of the Student Branch of the A. Ph. A.—The second gradu- 
ate course in animal health pharmacy was held from April 28 to May 3. 
Classes were conducted by a visiting and the regular faculty under the 
direction of Dr. C. L. Campbell.—Librarian Margaret Vinton attended 
the 38th annual convention of the Special Libraries Association in Chi- 
cago, June 19-13.—The Missouri State Board of Pharmacy held the 
examinations for licensure at the college during the week of June 23. 
—More than a hundred Juniors and Seniors were guests of Eli Lilly 
and Company, on April 28-29.—The 14th annual faculty fishing expedi- 
tion was held over the weekend of July 11, on the banks of the Gascon- 
ade River under the expert guidance of Profs. Jim Thayer and O. K. 


DeFoe. 


Temple University, School of Pharmacy.—A total of twenty-three 
awards for excellence in scholarship in various subjects for the year 
1946-47. Many of these awards were granted to the same student and 
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in the case of most of the grants one or two students were given 
honorable mention. There follows a list of those receiving one or more 
awards and those given honorable mention. Prize winners were Robert 
L. Meyers, Irving N. Blatt, Melvin C. Yeich, Kenneth A. Gabel and 
Milton C. Zahn. Those receiving honorable mention were Melvin C. 
Yeich, Kenneth A. Gabel, Robert L. Meyers, Irving Blatt and Milton 
Zahn. 


University of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy.—Dr. Albert Musick 
is spending the summer in California. Dr. Karl G. Goldberg is in Min- 
neapolis. Mr. James B. Walker is vacationing in Oregon and Mr. 
Charles Smith is in Chicago.—Dean R. L. Crowe and twelve students 
attended the State Association Meeting in Chattanooga in June.—A 
total of 65 juniors and 17 seniors are expected to register in July. Ten 
of these are women and forty-two of the men are married.—William 
Swafford, president of Kappa Psi fraternity, has been elected treasurer 
of the entire Memphis Division of the University of Tennessee Student 
Body.—Joseph Gray, vice president of Phi Delta Chi attended the 
central district meeting of the national fraternity in Chicago, recently. 
—A pharmacy girls club has been organized recently by the women 
students.—The pharmacognosy laboratory is being remodeled so as to 
facilitate the performing of more experiments of a chemical and a 
microchemical nature.—Mr. Grover Bowles, now of the University of 
Michigan will assist in pharmacy next year and Dr. Bertha Baron 
formerly of Western Reserve will assist in the department of botany 


and pharmacognosy. 


Union University, Albany College of Pharmacy.—It has been the 
policy of this school to set aside four weeks out of each academic year 
for examinations. This had to be discontinued on account of the war 
time accelerated program. The quarterly examination schedule will 
again be adopted.—At the June commencement thirty pharmacy candi- 
dates were graduated and four were given certificates in medical tech- 
nology. Dr. Theodore Klumpp, of the Winthrop Chemical Company, 
addressed the graduating class and the valedictory address was given 
by Joseph Pazienza.—The Gibson prize, the Merck prize for excellence 
in pharmacology ani the Kappa Psi Key were awarded to Joseph Pazi- 
enza. The Alumni Association and the Troy Pharmaceutical Association 
Prizes went to Frank Sweeney. The Merck award went to Herbert 
Michaels and Eugene Peterson received the New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Association prize.—Through the generosity of the Alumni, a 
new Bell and Howell sound projector loudspeaker system has been in- 
stalled for teaching purposes. A radio-phonograph has been placed 
in the gymnasium as well.—A confidential prescription survey in the 
college area is being carried out by certain student groups, notably the 
dispensing pharmacy classes and the Phi Delta Chi pledges, for the 
purpose of determining the type of prescription now most commonly 
being written and the prices being charged.—Alpha Theta Chapter of 
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Phi Delta Chi has recently been reactivated. The national secretary, 
two past presidents, and four members from the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy were present as guests. 


Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy.—New staff mem- 
bers are Drs. Albert M. Mattocks, Jr., and Pierre F. Smith in pharma- 
ceutical chemistry and Richard R. Sherwood and Leonard P. Prusak, 
graduate assistants in pharmacy.—The faculty members engaged in a 
panel discussion of new official drugs at a recent meeting of the Ohio 
State Pharmaceutical Association held at Akron.—Dean Wyss and Dr. 
Mattocks attended the recent meetings of District No. 4, at Detroit. 
Concurrently the Misses Dorothy Ellis and Florence Dellick represented 
the school at the student branch meeting of the A.Ph.A. Included on 
the program for the students was a tour of the Frederick Stearns plant, 
a Visit to Wayne University School of Pharmacy and a trip to Windsor, 
Canada.—Honors and prizes to this year’s graduates include the follow- 
ing: Initiates to Rho Chi: Florence M. Mihalek, Shirley A. Pelton, San- 
ford Perelman, Marilyn E. Smith, and Robert M. Smith. Ohio State 
Pharmaceutical Association prizes: first, Benard H. Guthries; second, 
Shirley A. Pelton; third, Nancy J. Cassady. 


Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy.——-Twenty-two 
seniors were graduated on June 17. Five more will finish in December. 
—Drs. Kaufman and Neuroth and Chief Pharmacist R. H. Fiske ad- 
dressed the convention of the Virginia Pharmaceutical Association in 
May.—-Blake F. Putney has been appointed as instructor in pharmacy. 
—Dr. H. B. Haag, head of the department of pharmacology has been 
appointed dean of the medical school.—Dr. S. J. McCoy, for many 
years on the staff of the English department has accepted a position as 
Dean of Winthrop College in South Carolina.—The Admissions Com- 
mittee has nearly completed the processing of applicants for the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes. There will be about 20 vacancies to fill in 
the latter group due to failures in last year’s freshman class.—-The 
curriculum is being studied with a view of improvement, It is planned 
to add certain new courses and reduce the time allotted to others.—The 
annual Mortar and Pestle Club-Rho Chi banquet was held on May 30. 
Rho Chi elected one junior student, Carson Keys.—Awards were an- 
nounced as follows: the Rho Chi prizes went to B. F. Putney and J. L. 
Sneed; the Lehn and Fink medal, to Mrs. Jean Bodell; and the Merck 
Awards to Mrs. Bodell and Miss Gay N. Ellett.—The climax of the 
occasion was the ceremony in honor of Dean W. F. Rudd who retired 
on June 30. Mr. E. E. Locke, long time friend of Dean Rudd reviewed 
briefly the Dean’s career after which he presented him with a contract 
for a portrait to be hung in the college. The students presented Dean 
Rudd with a framed, engraved and illuminated scroll, which has a 
statement of their sentiments and affection. 
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The State College of Washington, School of Pharmacy.—The entire 
faculty attended the meeting of District No. 7 at Seattle on May 2-3. 
—C, F. Martin has been reappointed Lederle Scholar for graduate 
work.—R. V. Robertson owner of a Spokane professional pharmacy, 
spoke before the Student Branch at the May meeting.—Dr. Gertrude 
Horn has been elected chairman of the International Relations Commit- 
tee of the local chapter of the American Association of University 
Women.—tThree new members were initiated during May into Lambda 
Kappa Sigma and fourteen into Rho Chi.—Mrs. Anna Watt, wife of 
the late George Watt who was the first head of the school of pharmacy, 
died on May 21. She had long been interested in the school and several 
years ago established a $5000 scholarship in memory of her husband. 
It is awarded each year to a worthy student.—Twenty seniors were 
graduated at the June commencement. Eric Johnson, president of the 
motion picture industry and who is the son of a pioneer Spokane drug- 
gist was the commencement speaker. 


University of Washington, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. L. E. Blauch 
of the Office of Education, and Assistant Director of The Pharmaceuti- 
cal Survey in Charge of Curricular Studies, visited the college, June 
17-19.—The faculty and a large number of seniors attended the Wash- 
ington State Pharmaceutical Association meeting on June 15-16. A 
portion of the time was devoted to a discussion of the five-year cur- 
riculum.—Dr. Arnold Neva of the University of Minnesota has been 
appointed to the pharmacy staff.—Stewart McCutcheon has been grant- 
ed renewal of his American Foundation on Pharmaceutical Education 
Grant.— Dr. L. W. Rising was one of two guest lecturers at the British 
Columbia Pharmaceutical Association’s summer school held in Van- 
couver, B. C., during the first week of June. He reviewed the field of 
vitamins. The graduate division of the college is growing. This fall 
will see students from the East coast, and from China and India. 
—Twenty-one seniors were graduated June 14.—Robert L. Proper 
received the Master’s degree at that time. 


University of Wyoming, School of Pharmacy.—-The following offi- 
cers have been elected for the coming year by the Pharmacy Club: Ned 
Moser, president; Manuchehr Sirossi, vice-president; Virginia Grandy, 
secretary; and W. W. Hileman, treasurer.—The University each year, 
presents to one outstanding student in each department, school or di- 
vision of the University, an honor book based upon his scholarship rec- 
ord for the past year. Theodore L. Hoy was this year’s recipient in 
the School of Pharmacy.—Pharmacy classes were excused on May 1 
and 2 so instructors could attend the annual meeting of the Colorado- 
Wyoming Academy of Science which was held this year at Colorado 
Springs. A large delegation of faculty members and graduate students 
attended. Dr. W. G. Solheim of the department of botany served as 
president during the year and Dr. Ernest R. Schiess of the chemistry 
department was elected a member of the Executive Committee for a 
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three-year team.—Dr. David D. O’Day spoke before the Laramie Lion’s 
Club recently on the “Future Trends in the Profession of Pharmacy.” 
—Dr. O’Day and the entire membership of the Wyoming Pharmacy 
Commission attended the meeting of District No. 7 which was held in 
Seattle in May.—The Pharmacy Club installed a special window display 
with cancer control as the special theme in the Cordiner drug store as 
one of the Pharmacy Week projects. 


Recent Publications by the Faculties 


Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy 


Forbes, J. C. (With H. Y. Spence and E. I. Evans). The Influence of a 
Special High Protein Diet on Protein Regeneration in the Surgical 
Patient. Annals of Surgery, 124 131 (July, 1946). 


Haag, H. B. (with J. H. Weatherby, D. Fordham, and P. S. Larson). 
The Effect on Rats of Daily-Life Span Exposure to Cigarette 
Smoke. Federation Proceedings 5: 181, 1946. 


Haag, H. B. (with P. S. Larson and J. K. Finnegan). Studies on the 
Fate of Nicotine in the Body IV. Observations on the Chemical 
Structure of an End Produce of Nicotine Metabolism. J. Pharmacol. 
& Exp. Therap. 86: 239, 1946. 


Haag, H. B. (with P. S. Larson, J. J. Schwartz, and J. K. Finnegan). 
The Biochemorphology of Nicotine 
1. Observations on the Effect of Progressive Degradation of the 
Pyrrolidine Ring. 
J. Pharmacology 88: 82, 1946. 


Haag, H. B. (with H. Ramsey). The Synergism Between the Barbiturates 
and Ethy! Alchohol. J. Pharmacol. & Exp. Therap. 88: 313, 1946. 


Haag, H. B. Alcohol: What It Does for Man; What It Does to Man. 
Science Education 30: 206, 1946. 


Haag, H. B. (with J. K. Finnegan, D. Fordham, and P. S. Larson). A 
Quantitative Method for the Measurement of Cigarette Smoke 
Irritation. J. Pharmacol], & Exp. Therap. 89: 115, 1947. 


Hughes, R. D. Notes on Mites Infesting Drosophila Cultures. Drosophila 
Information Service 20: November 1946. 


Kaufman, K. L. Is Acceleration a Suitable Program for Peacetime 
Pharmaceutical Education? Am. J. Pharm. Ed. 10, 336 (1946). 
(Continued on Page 589) 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting 


August 24-26, 1947 


Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Condensed Program 


Sunday, August 24 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 
First Session 
Joint Meeting 
Council A.Ph.A. 
Executive Committee A.A.C.P. 
Executive Committee N.A.B.P. 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
7:30 P. M. Reserved for Meetings of Committees of the A.A.C.P. 


10:00 
:00 
:30 


te 


Monday, August 25 


9:00 A. M. Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy 
Conference of Teachers of Chemistry 
Conference of Teachers of Biological Sciences 
Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics 
2:00 P. M. Second Session 
6:30 P. M. Joint Dinner with National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy 
8:30 P. M. Third Session 


Tuesday, August 26 


9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M. Conference of Teachers in Graduate 
Instruction 
11:00 A. M. Joint Meeting of All Teachers’ Con- 
ferences 
1:30 P. M. Fourth Session 
7:30 P. M. Meeting of the Executive Committee 
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Complete Program 
President, Henry S. Johnson; Vice-President, William F. Sudre; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Clark T. Eidsmoe; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, B. V. Christensen. 


Sunday, August 24 


10:00 A. M. Meeting of the Executive Committee 


First Session 
Sunday, August 24, 2:00 P. M. 


1. Roll Call 
2. Appointment of Committee on Resolutions 
3. Appointment of Nominating Committee 
4. Appointment of Auditing Committee 
5. Report of the President, Henry S. Johnson 
6. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Clark T. Eidsmoe 
7. Report of the Executive Committee, B. V. Christensen 
8. Reports of Standing Committees (Summaries) 
(1) Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges, Joseph B. Burt 
(2) Committee on Libraries, Charles O. Lee 
(3) Address: ‘“‘The Medical Library Association,’ Mrs. Edith Der- 
nehl, Librarian, Marquette University School of Medicine, 
Milwaukee 
(4) Committee on Activities for Alumni, Linwood F. Tice 
(5) Committee on Problems and Plans, Rufus A. Lyman 
(6) Committee on Educational and Membership Standards, Arthur 
E. James 
(7) Committee on Pharmaceutical Research, Eldin V. Lynn 
(8) Committee on Graduate Study, John E. Christian 
:30 P. M. Joint Meeting: 
Council, American Pharmaceutical Association 
Executive Committee, American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy 
Executive Committee, Nationa] Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 


:30 P. M. Reserved for Meetings of Committees of the A.A.C.P. 


Second Session 
Monday, August 25, 2:00 P. M. 


1. Report of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 
Andrew G. DuMez 


| 
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Report of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Govern- 

ment Service, Arthur H. Einbeck 

The remainder of the time of this session is reserved for considera- 

tion of PROBLEMS IN PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION. 

(1) “The Need for Greater Emphasis on Public Health in the Phar- 
macy Curriculums”’, T. C. Daniels. 


NOTE: Additional Problems in Pharmaceutical Education may be pre- 


sented by delegates for consideration and discussion during the 
meeting. 


Monday, August 25, 6:30 P. M. 


Joint Dinner with National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 


Speaker: Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, Dean of Graduate School and Head of The 


to 


Department of Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin 


Third Session 
Monday, August 25, 8:30 P. M. 


Presentation of Recommendations from the Conferences of Teachers 

Report of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 

Education, Rufus A. Lyman 

Reports of Special Committees (Summaries) 

( 1) Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests, Ralph 
F. Voight 

( 2) Committee on Distributive Education, Earl R. Serles. 

( 3) Committee of Personal Problems, J. Allen Reese 

( 4) Committee on Building Plans and New Equipment, P. H. 
Dirstine 

( 5) Committee on Teachers’ Conferences, John F. McCloskey 

( 6) Committee on Professional Lectureship Tours, George E. 
Crossen 

( 7) Committee on Limitation of Enrollments, Thomas D. Rowe 

( 8) Committee on Five Year Curriculum, Howard C, Newton 

( 9) Committee on World Congress for Pharmaceutical Education, 
George Urdang 

(10) Committee on Pan American Conference on Pharmaceutical 
Education, R. B. Smith, Jr. 

(11) Committee on Application of Educational Techniques Used in 
Armed Forces, Donald C. Brodie 

(12) Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws, Joseph 
B. Burt 

(13) Committee on Curriculum, George L. Webster 


| 

1. 

3. 
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American Jovrnal of Pharmaceutical Education 


Fourth Session 
Tuesday, August 26, 10:30 P. M. 


Reports of Special Representatives (Summaries) 

(1) Delegates to the American Council on Education, B. V. 
Christensen 

(2) Representatives to the National Drug Trade Confernece, 
Ernest Little 

(3) Representatives to the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, Henry S. Johnson 

(4) Representatives on the American Committee for the Re- 
dedication of the Monument of Pelletier and Caventou, Arthur 
H. Uhl 

(5) Directors of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education, H. T. Kendig 

Report of the Historian, George Urdang 

Report of Committee on Resolutions 

Report of Auditing Coni:aittee 

Miscellaneous Business 

Election of Officers 

Address of the New President 

New Business 

Executive Session 

Adjournment 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF PHARMACY 


Chairman, Karl J. Goldner 
Vice-Chairman, Allen I. White 
Secretary, Leslie M. Ohmart 


Monday, August 25, 9:00 A. M. 


Chairman’s Address 
Secretary’s Report 
Report of the Committee on the Study of the Outline of Dispensing 
Pharmacy in the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, Louis C. Zopf, Chairman 
I. “A Beginning Course in Pharmacy Covering One Semester”, 
C. Lee Huyck 
II. “A Beginning Course in Dispensing Pharmacy Covering One 
Semester”, C. Lee Huyck 
“Qualifying for the Course in Dispensing”, Howard C. Newton 
“Laboratory Material for the Course in Dispensing’’, Mitchell J. 
Stoklosa 
“A Survey of Study Habits of First Year Pharmacy Students”, 
M. J. Huston 


| 
1. 
2. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


8. 


oe. 
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““Non-Professional Courses in the Pharmacy Curriculum”, Allen IL. 
White 
Election of Officers 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY 


Chairman, H. G. Hewitt 
Vice-Chairman, L. M. Parks 
Secretary, R. S. Kelley 


Monday, August 25, 9:00 A. M. 


Call to Order 
Report of the Chairman, H. G. Hewitt 
Report of the Secretary, R. S. Kelley 
Appointment of Nominating Committee 
Physical Chemistry: A Symposium 
A. “The Importance of Physical Chemistry in the Training of 
Pharmaceutical Chemists”, Arthur Osol 
B. “Physical Chemistry on the Undergraduate Level”, Frank 
M. Goyan 
C. “Physical Chemistry in the Graduate Level’, G. B. Esta- 
brook 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Report of the Nominating Committee 
Installation of New Officers 
Adjournment 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


Chairman, Ralph F. Voight 
Vice-Chairman, Martin S. Ulan 
Secretary, Arthur E. Schwarting 


Monday, August 25, 9:00 A. M. 


Chairman’s Address. “The Cultural Value of Pharmacognosy”, 
Ralph F. Voight 

“Symposium on the Teaching of Additional Subject Matter in 
General Pharmacognosy”, Arthur E. Schwarting and Heber W. 
Youngken, Jr. 

“Zoology in the Pharmaceutical Curriculum”, Paul D. Carpenter 
“Symposium on Undergraduate Instruction in Pharmacology”, 
Curtis Waldon 

Business Meeting 


6. 
&. 
9. 
10. 
3. 
4. 
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CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF PHARMACEUTICAL ECONOMICS 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


Chairman, Stephen Wilson 
Secretary, Joseph B. Goodness 


Monday, August 25, 9:00 P. M. 


Chairman’s Address 

Secretary’s Report 

“Recent Economical Trends of Interest to Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cators’’, Paul C. Olsen 

“What is Pharmaceutical Advertising’’, Alice-Esther Garvin 
“The Need for Simplified and Uniform Pharmaceutical Laws”, 
Rufus H. Kimball 

“A Course in Professional Relations’’, George F. Archambault 
“Does Free Enterprise Fill Rx 1950?", Joseph H. Goodness 
Other papers to be announced 

Election of officers, and one-year representative to The Committee 
of Teachers’ Conferences 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS IN GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


Chairman, John E. Christian 
Vice-Chairman, Robert B. Smith, Jr. 
Secretary, J. E. Orr 


Tuesday, August 26, 9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M. 


Introductory remarks—Chairman 

“Graduate Education in Pharmacy’’, Glenn L. Jenkins 
Discussion of Graduate Education in Pharmacy by the Conference 
“The American Foundation and Graduate Education”, E. L. 
Newcomb 

Discussion and questions concerning the American Foundation 
Business session 


JOINT MEETING OF ALL TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES 


Chairman, John F. McCloskey 
Vice-Chairman, E. V. Lynn 
Secretary, Lloyd M. Parks 


Tuesday, August 26, 11:00 A. M. 


Business Session 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF THE HISTORY OF PHARMACY 


Meeting and Sessions at Milwaukee in the last week of August. 


1. Meetings of Members and Guests 


This meeting of the Institute, to which guests are welcome, will be 
devoted to the discussion of very important developments. Suggestions 
will be made which have to be decided upon. 


We urge every member, and every non member interested in the 
work and the goals of the Institute, to make it a point to attend this 
meeting. 


22. Joint Sessions of the Section on Historical Pharmacy of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and of the American Institute 
of the History of Pharmacy. 


The joint sessions of the Historical Section of the A. Ph. A. and of 
the A.I.H.P. have had their start at the 1946 A.Ph.A. Convention at 
Pittsburgh and were a great success, They will be held in the same 
manner within the frame of this year’s A.Ph.A. Convention scheduled 
for the last week in August. 


One of the features of this joint enterprise will be A Symposium 
on American Pharmaceutical Education Before 1900. 


We are looking for papers pertaining to this general theme and 
picturing the one or the other phase of teaching and of school and 
board examinations, of the financial situation and support of the 
early schools, the qualification (or lack of it) of the teachers, inter- 
ruptions of teaching and their reasons, shortly everything illuminating 
this period in the history of American pharmaceutical education. 


Authors are invited to send the titles of their papers to the 
Secretary of the A.Ph.A. Section on Historical Pharmacy, Professor 
Kenneth Redman, School of Pharmacy, State College Station, Fargo, 
North Dakota, or to the undersigned, Chemistry Building, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


George Urdang, 
Director of the A.I.H.P. 
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PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF THE HISTORY OF PHARMACY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, August 27-29, 1947. 


First Joint Session with the Historical Section of the A. Ph. A., Wed- 
nesday, August 27, 1:30 P. M. 


Chairman: K. L. Kaufman, presiding. 


Business Session of the Section. 

1. Chairman’s address 

2. Appointment of Committees 

Reading of Papers. 

1. Roland T. Lakey, “‘Frederick Stearns” 

2. Elmer L. Hammond and Kenneth Redman, “The Mississippi 
Pharmaceutical Association 1883-1887", 

3. The same authors, “Drug Advertisements in Mississippi 1823- 
1843”, 

4. George M. Hocking, ‘“‘The Unpublished Formulary of a Con- 
federate Physician”’, 

5. George M. Hocking, ‘‘Fragments of Medical Folk Lore from 
the Southern United States”, 

6. George Urdang, “The Origin of the Term Calomel”, 

S. Prasad, “A Brief Historical Survey of Indian Drugs of Vege- 


table Origin.” 


Second Joint Session, Thursday, August 28, 2:00 P. M. 


President: Arthur H. Uhl, presiding 


1. 


Robert Evanson and C. O. Lee, “The Ebert Prize Winners’, Sym- 
posium On Pharmaceutical] Education Before 1900. 

George Urdang, ‘“‘Introductory Remarks”’, 

H. George Wolfe, ‘James Cutbush—Author, Teacher Apothecary- 
General”, 

John E. Kramer, “1847-1947”, 

George Urdang, “Edward Kremers, Reformer of American-Pharma- 
ceutical Education”’, 

J. Hampton Hoch, “A Survey of the Development of Materia Medica 
in the Pharmacy Curriculum in the U. S. from 1821 to 1900”. 
Rudolph H. Raabe, ‘‘The History of Northern Ohio University School 
of Pharmacy Prior to 1900”, 

David L. Cowen, ‘“‘Notes on Pharmaceutical Training in New Jersey 
Prior to 1900”, 

Harold C. Frecking, “Gleanings from the Early History of the 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy”. 


a. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
a. 
| 8. 
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II. The Business Session of the A.I.H.P., August 29, 2:00 P. M. 
Program: 


Report of the President, Arthur H. Uhl. 

a. General 

b. The financial backing of the Institute; 

c. The relations between the Institute and the University of 
Wisconsin; 

d. Membership drive 

Report of the Secretary, Jennings Murphy 

a. General 

b. Membership of people residing outside of the Americas, 

c. Publicity 

Report of the Treasurer, Sylvester H. Dretzka 

Report of the Director, George Urdang 

a. Work done; 

b. Revival of the Teachers’ Seminars of the Institute; 

Future plans and aspects 

Miscellaneous 

The importance of this program makes the attendance of as many 


members as possible an urgent necessity. 


Non-members are welcome! 


THE 1947 MEETING OF THE PLANT SCIENCE SEMINAR 


The twenty-fourth annual program of the Seminar will be held in 


Chicago, August 17 to 23 inclusive with headquarters at the College of 
Pharmacy of the University of Illinois. 


Housing facilities are available within two blocks of the campus at 


the “Y” for $1.75 to $2.50 per day with weekly rates six times the daily. 


The program follows: 


PROGRAM 
Sunday, August 17th Arrival 
Monday, August 18th Registration. Room 660 College of Pharmacy. 


9:00 A. M. 
10:30 A. M. Welcome: Dean E. R. Serles, College of Phar- 
macy, Room 670 College of Pharmacy. 
Chairman’s Address: Dr. Edward P. Claus, 
Appointment of Committees: Announce- 
ments. 
12 Noon Luncheon, Chicago Illini Union, 
1:00 P. M. Tour of University Buildings 
2:00 P. M. Demonstrations and Collaborative Laboratory 
Work. 


9 
3. 
4. 
5. 


(1) 


7:00 P. M: 


Tuesday, August 19th 


9:00 A. M. 
(1) (1) 
(2) 

(3) 


12:00 Noon 
2:00 P. M. 


6:30 P. M. 
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Equipment for botanical photography. P. D. 
Carpenter. 

The Photography of Tree Flowers for Allergy 
Instruction. R. F. Voight. 

Manipulation and Use’‘of the Petrographic 
Microscope. E. H. Wirth. 

Pollen Identification and Atmospheric Pollen 
Counts. R. F. Voight. 

Detection of Insect and Rodent Infestation by 
F. & D. A. Microanalytical Methods. Dan 
Ungar or E. H. Wirth.* Rooms 660, 661 and 
662. 

Evening open, except 

Meeting of the Subcommittee on Achievement 
Test in Pharmacognosy. (Dunn, Musick, Wirth, 
Claus Schwarting, Youngken, Jr.) Room 166. 
Meetings of the Committees on Nomination, 
Resolutions, and others appointed Monday 
A. M. 

The Monday afternoon demonstrations will 
continue simultaneously, but if desired, can 
be repeated Thursday evening. 


Round Table Discussions. Room 670. 

Scope of Pharmacognosy Courses; Graduate 
and Undergraduate. Obsolete material to be 
deleted. 


New Trends in Pharmacognosy. Allergens, 
Insecticides, weed killers, algicides, fungi- 
cides, etc. 


Report of the Subcommittee on Achievement 
test in Pharmacognosy of the Pharmaceutical 
Survey. E. H. Wirth. It is hoped that Dr. 
Elliott and Dr. Gage may be present at this 
meeting. If insufficient time is available a spe- 
cial session will be called Thursday evening. 
Luncheon, Chicago Illini Union. 

Visit to Garfield Park Conservatory. This is 
one of the largest and most famous floral and 
horticultural institutions in the middle west. 
Annual Banquet and Reception. Chicago 
Illini Union, Following the banquet Mr. Floyd 
Swink, Chicago’s most famous amateur bot- 
anist and well known flower photographer will 
present a talk on “Glimpses of our Native Wild 
Flowers.”’ 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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Wednesday, August 20 


Thursday, August 21st 
9:00 A. M. 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


12:00 Noon 
1:30 P. M. 


Thursday, August 21st. 


1:30 P. M. 


All day trip to the Morton Arboretum. We will 
leave about 9:00 A. M. arriving at the Arbore- 
tum at 10:00 A. M. where the group will as- 
semble at the Thornhill Building. Here we will 
be welcomed by Mr. Clarence Godshalk, Di- 
rector of the Morton Arboretum. Various 
illustrated talks on the work and collections of 
the Arboretum will be presented by the 
Arboretum Staff, Mr. E. Lowell Kammerer, 
the arborculturist, Mrs. Raymond Watts, the 
naturalist and Mr. Roy M. Nordine, the 
propagator. 

Box lunches will be provided through the 
generosity of the Walgreen Company. 

After luncheon the Arboretum will conduct 
groups through the 750-acre tract in its sight- 
seeing bus to inspect the many plantings of 
trees and shrubs. While one group is on tour 
others may botanize along the many trails of 
the Arboretum, 

Wednesday evening is open. 


Symposium on Quantitative Miscroscopy. 
Fifty Years of Quantitative Microscopy in 
Pharmacognosy. J. Hampton Hoch. Room 
670. 

Quantitative Microscopic Determinations. 
Heber W. Youngken, Sr. Collaborative Labora- 
tory Work. Room 660. 

The Quantitative Microscopic Determination of 
Certain Commercial and Vegetable Drug 
Starches in Mixtures, Heber W. Youngken, Jr. 
Collaborative Laboratory work. Room 660. 
Luncheon, Chicago Illini Union. 

Visit to the Chicago Natural History Museum. 


The group will meet in the Lecture Room of 
the Chicago Natural History Museum where 
one of the New York Botanical Garden’s films 
on Plant Life will be shown. This will be 
followed by a talk on the preparation of botan- 
ical models, after which the Seminar will break 
into two groups, the botanists visiting the 
Section on Economic Botany and the Ladies, 
the Section on Jewels and Precious Stones. A 
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small group may be permitted to visit the re- 
search laboratories and herbarium. 

Thursday evening is open unless a special 
meeting is called. 

Friday, August 22nd All day trip to the Abbott laboratories in 
North Chicago. Busses will leave promptly 
from the College of Pharmacy Building at 
9:00 A. M. and arrive at the Abbott Labor- 
atories between 10:00 and 10:30. 

Mr. O. C. Durham will act as host to the Sem- 
inar. Upon arrival the group will have the 
privilege of hearing talks by three out-stand- 
ing authorities in their fields: Dr. Robert 
Coghill, Director of Research of the Abbott 
Laboratories who will speak on “‘Antibiotics,” ; 
Mr. O. C. Durham, on “Allergens” and Dr. 
Donalee Tabern on “Curare”’. These talks will 
be followed by luncheon in the Abbott Cafe- 
teria after which the group will visit the Peni- 
cillin and Streptomycin plants, the research 
laboratories and other parts of the Abbott 
Organization. 

The Seminar acknowledges the generosity of 
the Abbott Laboratories who are furnishing the 
transportation, luncheon and the entire pro- 
gram for this visit. 

7:30 P. M. Annual Watermelon Party, in memory of its 
originator, Dr. A. John Schwarz. Chicago 
Illini Union Grill. The Party will include the 
showing of motion pictures of past Seminars. 


Saturday, August 23rd 
9:00 A. M. Final Business Session. Room 670. Adjourn- 
ment before 12:00 noon. The afternoon al- 
lows ample time to reach Milwaukee which is 
90 miles north of Chicago. 


THE 1947 KAPPA EPSILON MEETING 


Kappa Epsilon, national pharmaceutical sorority, held a meeting 
at Madison, Wisconsin, April 18-20, this being the first since before 
the war. It was expected that biennial meetings would be resumed 
immediately after the war, and one was planned for last year but had 
to be canceled because of the railroad strike. Zeta Chapter at the 
School of Pharmacy of the University of Wisconsin was hostess Chapter, 
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and the meeting was a good one in every way. Much important business 
was disposed of. 


Established in 1921 by women students from the Universities of 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Iowa, Kappa Epsilon now has fourteen active 
chapters, all in colleges of pharmacy that are members of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, in fact, membership in that or- 
ganization always has been one of the requirements for establishment 
of a chapter. There are also five alumnae chapters. 


Dr. Arthur H. Uhl, Director of the School of Pharmacy of the 
University of Wisconsin. welcomed the delegates and other members 
in attendance, Mrs. Louise Kruckeberg Hunkins, alumnae of Alpha 
Chapter, University of Minnesota, president, presided at all sessions. 


Officers were elected at the final session. Normally, half of them 
are elected at each biennial meeting but some had held over because 
there were no meetings during the war. So, all offices were filled this 
time, some for two years, some for four. Two officers were re-elected: 
secretary, Dr. Minnie M. Meyer, alumna of Zeta Chapter, University of 
Wisconsin, now professor of pharmaceutical chemistry at the Southern 
College of Pharmacy, Atlanta, Georgia; and historian, Mrs. Lois 
Westby, Alpha Alumnae Chapter, Minneapolis. Miss Marjorie L. Mo- 
burg, alumna of Gamma Chapter, State University of lowa, who is 
pharmacist at the Masonic Hospital at Chicago, was elected president. 
Miss Eunice R. Bonow, Zeta Chapter, graduate student and part time 
instructor at the University of Wisconsin was chosen first vice president 
and Mrs. Evlyn Gray Scott, alumna of Epsilon Chapter, Ohio State 
University, pharmacist at St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, became 
second vice president. Other officers elected were: treasurer, Mrs. 
Helen Brownlee, Alpha Alumnae Chapter, Minneapolis, who does 
accounting and auditing for retail drug stores; members of the 
Council, Miss Eleanor Zmudzinski, Eta Alumnae Chapter, Cleveland, 
who is assistant manager for the Standard Drug Company, Cleveland, 
and Miss Ida Mae Ritter, alumna of Omicron Chapter, Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, who is associated with her father, 
a retail pharmacist. 


Miss Bonow acted as toastmistress at the banquet. Dr. George 
Urdang, Director of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy, 
quest speaker, had as his subject. “One World in Pharmacy’. Miss 
Maria Carbrera-Cardus, a native of Paraguay, who is doing work 
toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree.at the University of Wisconsin, 
talked about “Women Pharmacists of Paraguay”. Miss Cooper spoke 
on the “Women Pharmacists of America.” 


Fitting close to the program of speeches was the announcement of 
awards and prizes for 1945-46 and 1946-47 by Dr. Minnie M. Meyer, 
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chairman of the scholarship committee. The trophy awarded annually to 
the chapter having the highest scholastic average and permanently to 
the chapter winning it the largest number of times in ten years went to 
Iota Chapter, North Dakota State College, in 1945-1946 and again in 
1946-1947. The ten year period ended last year but the permanent 
award could not be made because three chapters had the cup for two 
years each: Delta, State, University of Montana, Zeta, University of 
Wisconsin; and Kappa, University of Florida. The convention voted to 
award it permanently to that one of the three that attains the highest 
average in 1947-1948. The prize for the highest individual average in 
1945-1946 went to Lucille Manning of Iota Chapter. Three girls tied 
for highest individual honors in 1946-1947 and a prize was awarded 
to each: Karna Cichowski and Cora Turner, both of Zeta Chapter, and 
Frances Spellman, Epsilon Chapter, Ohio State University, 


A few years ago, some money was set aside as the nucleus of a 
fund to be known as the Kappa Epsilon Scholarship Fund. From time to 
time other sums are being added. When the income from the fund 
reaches a satisfactory amount, it is to be awarded to a member of 
- Kappa Epsilon who has completed a regular four-year course in a col- 
lege of pharmacy, to assister her in continuing her “study in order to- 
prepare herself to become a teacher of pharmaceutical subjects, a re- 
search worker or to do advanced work along pharmaceutical lines. 
Administration of the fund is to be in the hands of the president of 
Kappa Epsilon, the chairman of the scholarship committee and such 
other members of Kappa Epsilon as are at the time upon the staffs of 
the colleges of pharmacy in which chapters of Kappa Epsilon are 
located.” 


Becuse activities have been much reduced for several years, it was 
felt that progress would be greatly stimulated by holding an extra 
meeting next year, regular biennial meetings being in the odd-numbered 
years. That plan was agreed upon, and Epsilon Chapter, Ohio State 


University, at Columbus, will be hostess, sometime in April or May. 
Zada M. Cooper 


FRANK WILLIAM MOUDRY HONORED 
THE CITATION 


FRANK WILLIAM MOUDRY—Pharmacist, noted executive, civic 
leader, gifted legislative advisor and defender of the right in all things. 
Member of the Class of 1915, University of Minnesota where he received 
his Graduate in Pharmacy degree. A man of vision, of great capacity, 
an ardent friend of pharmacy, his chosen profession, whose potent ener- 
gies and native talents have carried him far in our esteem and truly, 
with great renown. With unequaled love for his calling his principal 
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interest and life work have been in the realm of professional pharmacy. 
He is a member of organizations of great import, both state and national 
too numerous to mention and has been a member of the Minnesota Phar- 
macy Legislative Committee continuously since 1920 having served 
es chairman for many years; chairman of the committee to draft the 
Minnesota State Pharmacy Act which became law in 1937; was active 
in the passage of the Minnesota State Fair Trade Laws and assisted 
greatly in National Fair Trade Legislation; served as president of the 
Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association in 1928 and was a member 
of its Executive Committee for six years, later chairman; elected a 
member of the National Association of Retail Druggists Executive 
Committee in 1939, which body he has served as Chairman since 1943 
without interruption; member of the Minnesota State Board of Phar- 
macy since 1935 and elected Secretary in 1940, the position he now 
holds. Elected vice-president of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy in 1946 and has srved on many important committees of that 
organization during the past ten years, He is a member of the Advisory 
Committee of The Pharmaceutical Survey now being conducted. We are 
proud of this opportunity to honor one who has been entrusted with and 
has successfully accomplished so many important missions in the broad 
field of pharmacy, only a few of which can be here enumerated. To 
you, the Corporation of the Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Sciences gladly pays tribute and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Board of Trustees, I hereby confer upon you the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Pharmacy and admit you to all the rights 
and privileges appertaining thereto. In token thereof, I hereby present 
you with this diploma and cause you to be vested with the proper hood. 


Recent Publications by the Faculties 
(Continued from Page 574). 

Kaufman, K. L. (with E. Boothe). Masking Bitter Drugs—-A Study of 
the Value of Various Flavoring Agents. J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 
Pract. Ed. 8, 68 (1947). 

Kaufman, K. L. LeClerge et la Pharmacie. I]. To appear in J. Am, 
Pharm, Assoc. 

McKennis, Jr.. H. The Growth-Promoting Activity of Cholestero! 
and Related Compounds in Black Carpet Beetle Larvae. J. Biol. 
Chem. 167, 645 (Mar. 1947). 

Mocre, J. W. (with J. W. Beams and J. L. Young). The Production of 
High Centrifugal Speeds. J. App. Physics 17, 886 (1946). 

(Continued on Page 599) 


= 
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The Pharmaceutical Survey Current 


April-May, 1947 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 


Catching Up With Time 


For reasons that may or may not be good, the issue of the Pharma- 
ceutical Survey Current for April was scratched from the schedule. The 
Director was away from Washington seeking a bit of vacation. This 
turned out to be vacation in bits. Even so, there was little disposition 
to deal with such matters as copy for The Pharmaceutical Survey Cur- 
rent. The desert sunshine of Arizona proved to be incompatible with 
industry. Since returning May 12th, it is evident that the days are now 
all industry and no sunshine. 


Tucson, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 


After a whole week of relaxation, Pharmacy beckoned, and one day 
was devoted to conference with President Atkinson of the University 
of Arizona and his associates relative to the plans for inaugurating the 
new Department of Pharmacy. Then two interesting days in Los 
Angeles with Dean Hall, of the University of Southern California 
(also Chairman of the State Board of Pharmacy), and Ade Schumacker 
of the Rexall Company. The opportunity to address the students of 
the College of Pharmacy was appreciated. 


The meeting of the Boards and Colleges of District No. 8 in 
Tucson consumed April 25 and 26. Then another day in Los Angeles 
for further study of the chain and other drug stores. Mr. J. T. Hailer 
of the Rexall Company made the day pleasant and most profitable for 
better understanding of some of the economic problems of pharmacy. 


The several days at the College of Pharmacy of the University of 
California in San Francisco were constructive and challenging. In 
addition to this, many hours were spent with Dean Daniels and the 
members of his staff discussing detailed problems of the organization 
and content instruction for pharmacists. 


Throughout the stay in San Francisco, I incurred lasting obliga- 
tions to Dean Daniels. He is a wise counselor and a generous cicerone. 
He arranged an exceptional session of a group of retailers and whole- 
salers for a discussion of the new issues raised by the unionization 
movement, conferences with members of the State Board of Pharmacy, 
and of the teaching staff; visits to various types of drug establishments; 
and a meeting of the Northern California Branch of the A Ph. A. 
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The notes indicate an indebtedness to Secretary Linn Walsh of 
the California State Board of Pharmacy. He provided an insight 
into the new and old problems of the State Boards. 


Secretary Costello of the N.A.B.P. would not permit “no” to the 
call to attend the meeting of the Boards and Coleges of District No. 7 
in Seattle on May 2 and 3. This insistence was timely. It was an excel- 
lent meeting and it was evident that Pharmacy is very much alive in the 
Northwest. 


The first business on reaching the desk was to write letters to a 
score of individuals who have promised special Survey help. And it is 
certain that this help will be given. 


The First Fruits 


As was expected, the office staff really got down to work during 
the time the Director was not around to bother with new jobs. 


The tabulation of the enrollments and graduates of the accredited 
Schools and Colleges of Pharmacy for the period 1931-1946 was finally 
completed and distributed on April 25, 1947. The institutions were 
requested to examine this tabulation and to make any necessary cor- 
rections. The statisticians are now preparing an academic mortality 
interpretation of the figures. This should be ready shortly. 


The prescription study processing is moving along. No publication 
of results until these are examined by the Committee on The Pharma- 
ceutical Survey. 


The material for each of the other studies is being analyzed as 
rapidly as the limited working force permits. Each day, significant 
outcomes are to be observed. It is the present hope that certain of these 
will be ready for the Milwaukee meeting. 


Odds and Ends 


The entire day of May 22 was given to a discussion of a number 
of the critical issues of The Survey with Dr. E. L. Newcomb and Mr. 
George Doerr. This was an important preliminary to a consideration 
by the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education of the 
question of additional funds for the completion of certain of the 
Survey studies. 


Early in April the Survey staff compiled from its records data 
needed for the new edition of Guidance Leaflet, No. 14 (Pharmacy) to 
be issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 


Dr. L. E. Blauch, in charge of Curricular Studies, will be visiting 
the Colleges of Pharmacy in the Northwestern States during June. 
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This is possible by reason of his attendance upon a Higher Education 
Conference at the University of Washington. When he returns the 
latter part of the month it is hoped to arrange another meeting of the 
A.A.C.P. Comittees on Curriculum and Achievement Examinations 
similar to the one held in Chicago in January. 


The Survey was fortunate to have the services of Mr. W. E. Woods 
of the Staff of the U. S. Public Health Service during April and May 
for a special study of the laws and regulations of State Boards of 
Pharmacy. 


The Director was privileged to address the important Conference 
of Pharmacists held in Washington on May 30 under the leadership 
of the Howard University College of Pharmacy. 

Edward C. Elliott, Director. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY CURRENT 


June, 1947 


The journal of The Survey office shows that the month of June 
should contain sixty instead of thirty days. The talking with and by 
many persons, in many places, about many pharmaceutical affairs, 
consumed time that had been allowed to planned tasks. Yet it must be 
always in mind that the constructive outcomes of The Survey depend 
upon the harmonious meeting of many minds. And June did produce 
a number of useful common understandings on the part of those upon 
whom rest the burdens of the profession in the days to come. 


STARRED HAPPENINGS OF JUNE 


* On Monday, June 30th, the Committee on The Pharmaceutical 
Survey held an all-day session in Washington. Major attention was 
given to the need for additional funds for the effective continuance 
of the work for The Survey, the schedule for the completion of the 
several sections of the final report, and the program of activities for 
the implementation of the result of the Survey. The afternoon session 
was devoted to the discussion of the prescription and the curriculum 
studies. The Comittee scheduled meetings on or about October 1, 1947, 
December 1, 1947, February 1, 1948, and April 1, 1948 for reviews 
of the Unit Study reports and the preparation of its recommendations. 


* A special Committee of the Board of Directors of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education spent the entire day of June 
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12th with the Director of The Survey discussing the programs of present 
and future activities and their requirements for additional funds. 


* The Chairman of the Curriculum Committee of the A.A.C.P. 
and the Chairmen of the Sub-committees on Achievement Examina- 
tions in Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and 
Pharmacy met with the Director at the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Illinois, Chicago, on June 21, for a review of the reports 
now in preparation. Dean Serles, president of the A. Ph. A., Dean 
Uhl, president-elect of the A.A.C.P., Dr. Gage of Purdue University, 
and Professor Voight, chairman of the Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests of the A.A.C.P. also attended the meeting. 


* Asistant Director Mordell addressed the New Jersey- Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical Association’s annual meeting in Atlantic City 
on June 17 relative to the work of The Survey. 


* The Committee on The Pharmaceutical Survey took action at the 
meeting on June 30, that will enable the continuation of the predictive 
testing program, in a limited number of institutions during the coming 
autumn. The Survey office will issue shortly a special announcement 
regarding these tests. 


* Mr. Fred Griffith, executive secretary of the Association of 
Chain Drug Stores, has supplied The Survey with the summarized 
returns from a comprehensive inquiry to the members of this Associa- 
tion relative to a number of the critical issues of professional pharmacy. 


* A special Cooperating Committee, appointed by the A. Ph. A.., 
met with the Director all of June 27, for a discussion of those interests 
and problems that are a proper part of the work of The Survey. In 
addition to Secretary Fischelis, the following were present: 

Robert Lincoln McNeil, Philadelphia, Pa., Manufacturing 
Pharmacist. 

J. Mervin Rosenberger, Philadelphia, Pa., Wholesale 
Druggist. 

H. A. K. Whitney, Dearborn, Mich., Hospital Pharmacist. 

Arthur F. Peterson, Orange, N. J., Manufacturing Phar- 
macist. 

L. A. Weidle, St. Louis, Mo., Prescription Pharmacist. 


* While on a journey to the University of Washington in connec 
tion with his duties in the U. S. Office of Education, Dr. Lloyd E. 
Blauch, assistant director in charge of Curricular Studies, was able to 
visit the Colleges of Pharmacy of Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington (Pullman and Seattle) during June. 


* The College of Pharmacy of Ohio State University was visited 
on June 23, by the Director who was there consulting with Professor 
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H. C. Nolen and Dr. E. P. Guth relative to the Prescription and other 
studies that have been in progress. 


SURVEY PROGRESS NOTES 


Final Report—The preliminary Outline sent to the members of the 
Committee on The Survey for review and comment. 


Prescription Study—Basic tabulation of Ingredient Analysis por- 
tion of the Prescription Study has been received from Dr. Guth of 
the Ohio State University College of Pharmacy. This tabulation is 
undergoing processing in The Survey office for final presentation. In 
addition, two tabulations pertaining to the prescriptions themselves 
are nearing completion. 


Alumni Professional Returns—Returns from over 1,100 alumni 
of five colleges of pharmacy regarding their professional experience 
and economic status have been transferred to punch cards and pre- 
liminary tabulations are nearing completion. 


Attendance and Graduation Data, 1931-1946—The first assembly 
of these data (Fact-Finding Assembly No. 1) was sent to the deans on 
April 25, 1947. It is now assumed that all corrections and changes have 
been received. The Survey is now proceeding to the evaluation and 
interpretation of the data, with special attention to the matter of 
academic survival. 


Pharmaceutical Research Laboratories—The returns from the ques- 
toinnaire relative to pharmaceutical personnél needs are being made and 
clearly indicate important lines of activity for training institutions. 


State Boards of Pharmacy—The data relative to membership, 
finances, etc. are slowly accumulating. 


Current Supply of and Demand for Pharmacists—The evidence 
from various state sources indicates anew the fact that organized 
pharmacy does not now maintain any dependable records upon which 
planning may be based. 


Scholarships and Fellowships—The data on undergraduate scholar- 
ships and fellowships available during 1946-47 in the 65 accredited 
schools and colleges of pharmacy have been put in form to be sent to 
the institutions for verification. 


During the Days Ahead—From now on the Deans and others of the 
Colleges and Schools may expect to receive numerous requests for new 
information and verification of the information already supplied. 
The Survey has accepted the mandate of Accuracy in Pharmacy. The 
Survey is the Servant of Pharmacy and will be able to perform its 
tasks to the extent that it has the essential tools. The principal of 
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these tools is made up of data promptly and completely supplied by the 
institutions. Thus there are omens for business all around during 
July and August. 

Edward C, Elliott, Director. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF THE HISTORY OF PHARMACY, INC. 


The meeting was held at Madison, Wisconsin on April 3, 1947. 


President Arthur H. Uhl reported on the progress made from 
September 1, 1945, to August 31, 1946. He emphasized the importance 
of the joint meetings with the Historical Section of the A.Ph.A. 
which began at the Pittsburgh meeting and which will be continued. 
He spoke of the significance of the report “The First Five Years of 
the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy” by the Director 
which has been published in pamphlet form and which has had a wide 
distribution beyond the membership of the Institute. 


Dr. Uhl also spoke of the importance of the book “Pharmacy’s 
Part in Society” by Dr. George Urdang, the publication of which 
was made possible through the initiative of Dr. E. L. Newcomb and 
by the contributions from a number of leaders in the drug manu- 
facturing industry. The inspirational and informational value of 
the publication cannot be better expressed than by the fact that the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education had a second 
printing of 5,000 copies made, to be presented to the high school 
libraries of the country and to other groups of people who might wish 
to have the information contained therein. Dr. Uhl announced that 
progress was being made in the effort to bring about a closer connection 
between the University and the Institute by creating for the first 
time in the history of pharmaceutical education a full professorship 
in the History of Pharmacy. The University plans on making the 
campus at Madison a center for the history of science, including 
medicine and pharmacy. 


As present needs, the President stressed the necessity of raising 
sufficient funds for an assistant to the Director and sufficient clerical 
help to take care of the vast amount of detail work. It is to be 
hoped the membership of the Institute can be increased to 500. This 
is about the number of members now belonging to the American 
Association of the History of Medicine. 


The treasurer, Mr. S. R. Dretzka, reported that Mr. A. J. 
Horlick, who has been one of the strongest supporters of the Institute, 
had again helped out by giving a $2,000 check to the Institute 
and what was even of greater significance he had agreed to head a 
committee, the task of which would be to solicit funds for the Institute. 
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A suggested change in the constitution requiring future action 
is to create an “associates membership” for people residing outside of 
America, such members to enjoy all miembership privileges except 
that of voting. Another change suggests that new members should be 
recommended by two members in good standing. 


The Director in his report stressed the general acclaim that had 
been given the Institute by the scientific and academic world at large 
and especially by pharmacists themselves. He stressed the need of an 
understudy who could gradually grow into the idealogical atmosphere 
and substantial tasks of the Institute and the need of adequate 
financial support. 


Dr. Urdang told of the completed Historical Sketch for The 
Pharmaceutical Survey, so ably conducted by Dr. E. C. Elliott and 
that the Institute had refused pay for this service which it regarded 
as one of the self-evident duties toward the profession. Other services 
rendered are the preparation of three articles giving a bird’s eye view 
of the development of American pharmacy for the intelligent layman, 
to be published in Merck’s report; Dr. Edward Kremers, Reformer 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association which will appear in the 
“Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of the Arts and Sciences; 
an article on ‘The Chemical and Pharmacopoeial History of Calomel’,’”’ 
to be published in the first volume of the Studies of the History of 
Chemistry to be issued by Edgar Fah’s Collection of the University 
of Pennsylvania; and “The Pharmacist Who Discovered Uranium, 
Martin Heinroth,” now in preparation. 


The officers and council members whose term had expired were 
reelected. The meeting was then adjourned until the time of the Mil- 
waukee Convention in August. 


The treasurer’s report as per December 31, 1946, showed a 
balance of $919.02 in the operative fund and $1836.21 on the special 
fund for the publication of “Pharmacy’s Part in Society.” 


New Books 


Solutions and Dosage by Sara Jamison, R.N., formerly instructor 
in nursing arts, Geisinger Memorial Hospital, Danville, Pennsylvania; 
and instructor in science, St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. First 
Edition, 1947, 295 pages, 62 illustrations. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., Price $2.50. 


The publisher well defines the purpose and content of the book in this 
statement: “This is at once an arithmetic pretest and review, a text in 
solutions and dosage, an exercise book and a laboratory manual.” The 
text is intended for nurses and it is simply, clearly written and orderly 
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arranged. The pages which are devoted to exercises for practice and the 
answers to problems at the end of each chapter are perforated so they 
may be removed and handed in or the answers may be removed according 
to the desire of the teacher. For the purposes intended it would seem the 
author has made an excellent presentation and as usual the publishers 
have done a fine mechanical job. There hovers however in the reviewer's 
mind the wisdom of attempting to teach nurses, whose chemical training 
must necessarily be limited, the very important subject of making solu- 
tions. That would seem to be the function of those who have had a more 
extensive training in that particular field. 


An Introduction to Bacteriological Chemistry by C. G. Anderson, 
Ph.D. (Birm.), Dip. Bact. (London.) Formerly Lewis Cameron Teaching 
Fellow, Bacteriology Department, University of Edinburg, Second Edition, 
1946. 500 pages, with many tables and figures. The Williams and Wilkins 
Company. Price $5.00. 


The author has done an excellent job in covering this tremendously 
important field in a useful manner available for students and also for 
those research workers in the chemical field who wish to have some 
knowledge of the metabolic processes that go on within bacterial organ- 
isms. It is hardly necessary to say this is a particularly difficult field 
for text book writing because of the empirical nature of a large part of 
our knowledge and the rapid developments that are taking place, but it 
would seem to the reviewer that the author has discussed the basic 
facts in a way that will be most helpful to student and investigator alike. 


Bactericlogy Laboratory Directions for Pharmacy Students by 
Milan Novak, Ph.D., M.D., and Esther Meyer, Ph.G., Ph.D., respectively 
Professor and Head and Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and Public 
Health, University of Illinois Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry, and Phar- 
macy, Chicago, 1947, Second Edition, 247 pages. The C. V. Mosby 
Company. 


The authorship guarantees the worthiness of the outline. It is ex- 
cellently done in loose-leaf plastic binding and should be seen by every 
laboratory teacher in this field to be fully appreciated. 


English-Spanish Chemical and Medical Dictionary by Morris Gold- 
berg, Chief Technical Translator, Translation and Research Bureau, 
New York City, Author of “Spanish-English Idioms.” 1947, First Edition. 
692 pages. McGraw-Hill Book Company. Price $10. 


The book cannot be better described then in these words of the pub- 
lisher: “Here are the Spanish translations and definitions of more than 
40,000 of the most important English terms pertaining to Medicine, 
Surgery, Pharmacy, Chemistry, Dentistry, Veterinary Biochemistry and 
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related sciences. Names and descriptions are given also for the scien- 
tific equipment employed in each field. Included are over 2,000 words 
actually used in conjunction with work involving hormones, sulfa com- 
pounds, penicillin, and laboratory and hospital apparatus, The book has 
been prepared to meet the needs of translators, export managers, 
chemists, physicians, nurses, and all others who require a knowledge 
of scientific terms in the Spanish language.” 


No more timely book has appeared on the field of modern dictionaries 
than this one. It comes on the eve of more intimate relationships with 
Latin-America especially in the field of pharmacy and will be a necessary 
tool to everyone who has a Spanish contact. The publishers are to be 
commended for their service in producing this dictionary. R.A.L. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
THE CENTENNIAL YEAR 


One hundred years ago the First General Assembly of Iowa estab- 
lished the University at Iowa City. Beginning with a staff of three 
members, a rented building and a few over one hundred students, the 
University now employs nearly one thousand on the instructional staff 
to administer to over ten thousand students. The present physical 
plant consists of 450 acres of land and about 60 major buildings. 


In 1885, the State Association of Pharmacists requested a room in 
the University for instruction in Pharmacy. A room was provided in 
the basement of the medical building. In 1891, the College was moved 
to the third floor of the Chemistry Building at the intersection of 
Dubuque street and Iowa Avenue and in 1927 to the present location 
in the Pharmacy-Botany building. 


Three deans have directed the progress of the College of Pharmacy. 
Dean Emi! L. Boerner served from 1885 to 1903, the formative period 
vital to the continuance and success of the College in future years. In 
1904, Wilber J. Teeters was named Dean of the College which title he 
held until his retirement in 1937 as Dean-Emeritus. No mention need 
be made to those familiar with Dean Teeters’ administration in regard 
to the many contributions he made to the growth of the college and to 
pharmaceutical education in general. Dean R. A. Kuever succeeded 
Dean Teeters in 1937. In the decade that has followed, both the College 
of Pharmacy and the Department of Drug Service have expanded in 
their requirements to the extent that it has become necessary to make 
plans for a new home. These plans are in active preparation, and when 
materialized, the building for Pharmacy will be located near the General 
Hospital in keeping with the ultimate plan to unify the health profes- 
sions for better interprofessional services. 
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Commencement week this year was marked by many events in rec- 
ognition of the Centennial of the University and recognition of service 
to the University by members of the staff and nonacademic personnel. 
Among these was the Centennial Honors Convocation at which Dean- 
Emeritus Teeters and eight others received a special certificate from 
President Virgil Hancher for 50 years of service. Dean R. A. Kuever 
and ten others of the faculty received certificates in recognition of 40 
years of service. 


Recent Publications by the Faculties 
‘ (Continued from Page 589). 


Neuroth, M. L. (with C. O. Lee, J. E. Christian, and G. L. Jenkins A 
paring Agar Cup-Plates. Scienre 103, 172 (1946). 


Neuroth, M. L. (with C. O. Lee, J. E. Crristian, and G. L. Jenkins). A 
Study of Penicillin Ointments and Creams J. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 
35, 321 (1946). 


Smith, J. D. (with R. E. Lutz and 12 others). Antimalarials. Alpha- 
Alkyl and Diaklylaminomethyl-2-phenyl-4.quiolinemethanols, J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 68, 1813 (1946). 


Smith, Jr., R. B. (with L. F. Knudsen, B. J. Vos, W. T. McClosky): 
The Biological Assay of Epinephrine J. Pharmacol. & Exp. Ther. 86, 
339 (1946). 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy 


Martin, Lewis E. Nutritional deficiency in diabetes. Nat. Assoc. Retail 
Druggists’ J. July 15, 1946, 68:14:1346 and 1362. 
Hyperthyroidism treated with radioactive iodine. Ibid., Aug. 19, 
1946. 68:16:1540. 

What a druggist ought to know about allergy. Ibid., Sept. 2, 1946. 
68:17:1639-40. 

The changing character of commercial penicillin. Ibid., Oct. 21, 
1946. 68:20:1896. 

New advances in the use and production of antibiotics. Ibid., Dec. 
2, 1946. 68:23:2220. 

Antisepsis since Lister. Ibid., March 17, 1947. 69:6:505 and 520. 


Kirch, Ernst. The biological production and therapeutic use of ammonia 
in the oral cavity in relation to dental caries prevention. With R. 
G. Kesel, J. F. O’Donnell and Edward Wach. Jr. Am. Dent. Ass. 
33. 680. 
Determination and stability of menadione. With W. R. Collins. 
Jr. A. Ph. A., Se. Ed., 35, 215. 
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A study of the microbiological assay of riboflavin. With H. Wood- 
son and O. Bergeim. 253. 

The amonio acids and their deaminating systems present in human 
saliva. With R. G. Kesel, J. F. O’Donnell and Edward Wach. Am. 
Jr. Orthodontics and Oral Surg., 33:68. 

Ammonia production in the oral cavity and the use of ammonium 
salts for the control of dental caries, With R. G. Kesel, J. F. 
O’Donnell and Edward Wach. 


Maher, Frank. The assay of papain, with suggestions for the modification 


of the tentatively accepted assay. Bull. N. F. Committee, 14:56. 
With E. H. Wirth. 


Wirth, E. H. A. Ph. A. branch becomes an active member of the Chicago 


Technical Societies Council. J. A. Ph. A 

The twenty-third annual plant science seminar Amer. Jour. Phar. 
10:683-685. 

Pharmacognostical studies on four American arnicas. Jour, A. Ph. 
A. Se. Ed. 36, 85-95. With H. W. Youngken. 

D. D. T. Modern Hospital, 68 :94-98 

Graduate work in pharmacognosy. Amer. Jour. Phar. 11, 78-81. 


With R. F. Voigt. 
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INSTITUTIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


New Jersey 
Rutgers University, The State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey, New Jersey Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Newark (1923) 
Thomas D. Rowe, Dean 


New York 
University of Buffalo, School of Phar- 
macy, Buffalo. (1939) 
A. B. Lemon, Dean 
Columbia University, College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York. (1939) 
Charles W. Ballard, Dean 
Fordham University, College of Phar- 
macy, New York. (1939) 
James H. Kidder, Dean 
Long Island University, Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Brooklyn. (1939) 
Hugo H. Schaefer, Dean 
Union University, Albany College of 
Pharmacy, Albany. ) 
Francis J. O’Brien, Dean 


North Carolina 
University of North Carolina, School 
of Pharmacy, Chapel Hill. (1917) 
Marion L. Jacobs, Acting Dean 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
School of Pharmacy, Fargo. (1922) 
William F. Sudro, Dean 


Ohio 
Ohio Northern University, College of 
Pharmacy, Ada. (1925) 
Rudolph H. Raabe, 
The Ohio State University, College of 
Pharmacy, Columbus. (1900) 
Bernard V. Christensen, Dean 
University of Toledo, College of Phar- 
macy, Toledo. (1941) 
Charles H. Larwood, 
Western Reserve University, School of 
Pharmecy, Cleveland. (1902) 
Arthur P. Wyss, Dean 


Oklahoma 
University of Oklahoma, School of 
Pharmacy, Norman. (1905) 
D. B. R. Johnson, Dean 


Oregon 
Oregon State College, School of Phar- 
macy, Corvallis. (1915) 
George E. Crossen, Dean 


Pennsylvania 
Duquesne University, School of Phar- 
macy, Pittsburgh. (1927) 
Hugh C. Muldoon, Dean 
Philade!phia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, Philadelphia. (1900) 
Ivor Griffith, Dean 
Temple University, School of Pharma- 
cy, Philadelphia. (1928) 
H. Evert Kendig, Dean 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
College of Pharmacy, Pittsburgh. 
(1900) 
Edward C. Reif, Dean 


Philippines 
University of the Philippines, 
of » Manila. (1917) 
Patrocinio Valenzuela, Dean 
Puerto Rico 


University of Puerto Rieo, College 
Pharmacy, Rio Piedras. (1926) 
‘orres-Diaz, Dean 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Sciences, Providence. (1926) 
W. Henry Rivard, Dean 


South Carolina 


Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, Charleston. (1940) 

William A. Prout, Director 
University of South Carolina, School 
of Pharmacy, Columbia. (1923) 

Emery T. Motley, Dean 


South Dakota 


South Dakota State College, Division 
of Pharmacy, Brookings. (1908) 
Flovd J. LeBlanc, Dean 


Tennessee 


University of Tennessee, School of 
Pharmacy, Memphis. (1914) 
Robert L. Crowe, Dean 


Texas 


University of Texas, College of Phar- 
macy, Austin. (1926) 
William F. Gidley, Dean 


Virginia 
Medical College of Virginia, School of 


Wortley F. Rudd, Dean 
Washington 


State College of Washington, School 
of Pharmacy, Pullman. (1912) 

Pearl H. Dirstine, Dean 

University of Washington, Coilege of 
Pharmacy, Seattle. (1908) 

Forest J. Goodrich, Dean 


West Virginia 


West Virginia University, College of 
Pharmacy, Morgantown. (1920) 
J. Lester Hayman, 


Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin, School of 
Pharmacy, Madison. (1900) 
Arthur H. Uhl, Director 


FELLOWSHIPS IN PHARMACY 


To meet the demonstrated need for trained teachers and 
researchers in the field of pharmacy, the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education announces a limited 
number of Fellowships for students seeking graduate de- 
grees in pharmaceutical subjects. 

These Fellowships are open to students (men or women) 


qualified for registration in approved graduate schools (or 
colleges) for one or more of the following major fields: 


PHARMACY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY . 
PHARMACOLOGY 


PHARMACOGNOSY 
(or closely related subjects) 


Each Fellow will receive from the Foundation a stipend to 
cover the year of his appointment, plus an allowance for 
tuition and miscellaneous term bills. Fellowships are re- 
newable for one year. 


For further information concerning Foundation 
Fellowships, including application forms, write 
directly to the 


Board of Grants, 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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